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PREFACE 


The Yale Divinity School was established in October, 
1822. It has therefore rounded out one hundred years of 
honorable and useful history. 

During that period three thousand six hundred and 
eighteen men have studied in the Divinity School. They 
have come from all the various branches of the Protestant 
Church and they have gone out into ^1 the states of the 
Union and into all the lands of earth to invest their train- 
ing in unselfish service. The great majority of these men 
have engaged in the work of the pastorate in this coun- 
try. Two hundred and fifty men have gone to the foreign 
field as missionaries; over six hundred have become col- 
lege professors, and more tban one hundred have been 
elected as presidents of colleges and universities. In all 
these varied fields of Christian activity the graduates of 
this School have been showing forth the results of the 
training received at Yale. 

In connection with the celebration of our One Hun- 
dredth Anniversary it has seemed fitting that the members 
of the Faculty should publish this Centennial Volume. 
The various chapters in this book have been written with 
the thought of indicating to the popular mind the particu- 
lar contribution made in the courses offered by each chair 
to the work of “Education for Christian Service.” 

We regret that Professor Kenneth S. Latourette of the 
Department of Missions was imable, because of absence 
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in China, to make his contribution. The Chair of Practical 
Philanthropy is at present vacant and we have therefore 
no chapter covering this important field in the training of 
men for Christian service. 

This volume is offered in the hope that it may have 
value for all thoughtful men, ministers and laymen alike, 
who are interested in the education of men for future 
leadership in the work of the Kingdom of God. 
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THE TRAINING OF A MINISTER 


CHARLES REYNOLDS BROWN 

T he young man who chooses the work of the 
Christian ministry has the best there is. In my 
judgment there is no other calling open to men 
which can bear comparison with it for one moment. I say 
this not because it is the proper thing for the Dean of a 
Divinity School to say — I say it because twenty-two years 
of experience in the active pastorate and eleven more 
years of experience as a college preacher and as a teacher 
of Homiletics, have led me to believe it to be entirely and 
profoundly true. 

In the full chance for self-realization on the higher 
levels and in the deep and satisfying relations into which 
the ministry brings a man with his fellow-men, in the rich 
and varied rewards which flow back to the minister who 
is doing his work well and in a certain sense of intimacy 
with the favor and co-operation of Almighty God, there is 
no other calling in life which yields so much. The reward- 
ing contact which I have enjoyed with forceful and suc- 
cessful men engaged in all manner of work, law and medi- 
cine, education and engineering, business and farming, 
has only served to deepen and confirm this conviction. 
Among all the good things in life the minister has the best. 

It is only just that he should give value received by 
matching this high privilege with an equally high measure 
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of character and trained efficiency. Privilege means re- 
sponsibility. To whom much is given, of him will much be 
required. If he were an ashman, a street sweeper or the 
stoker of a furnace, the world would not expect so much 
from him. In making this bold choice of the best room 
in the house the young minister has by that very act as- 
sumed certain exacting obligations. The Divinity School 
exists to aid him in meeting those obligations in a straight- 
forward, manly fashion. 

The great Apostle named two prime requisites for a 
vital ministry — “I pray that your love may abound yet 
more and more in knowledge and in all judgment.” Love 
and knowledge, character and efficiency! The driving 
force is to be found in an honest love for God and a warm, 
real and constant love for man. Along with that love there 
must needs be an ever growing measure of knowledge and 
good jud^ent, an acquaintance with the facts and real 
discernment in the use of materials. This is needed to 
make the love effective. 

The basis of all effective ministry is to be found in a 
personal heart experience of religion. The young man will 
study religion as it has found expression in two great 
literary documents, the Old and the New Testament. He 
will study religion as it has found added expression in the 
long and checkered history of the Christian church in all 
lands and times. He will study religion as a profound 
philosophy of life undertaking to ground his faith in the 
universal reason and to discover its fundamental agree- 
ment with the constitution of things as they are. He will 
study religion as an ethical program to be followed by 
those who would find the sense of peace and worth and 
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would by their conduct achieve worthy results. He will 
study religion as a social aspiration, a dream of better 
things for the toiling and struggling millions, the vision of 
a veritable kingdom of heaven at hand and capable of 
realization. 

Each one of these lines of study will claim his time and 
will have great value in making his ministry useful. But 
above them all and beneath them all, before them and 
after them, he will know religion by certain personal ex- 
periences at once the most sacred and vital experiences 
in his life. 

The young man comes to the Divinity School to do 
laboratory work in Religion. In the chemical laboratory 
the wise instructor is not content to stand before his stu- 
dents giving them learned discourses on the history of 
chemistry or imparting to them tons of accurate informa- 
tion as to chemical law or performing before their aston- 
ished eyes interesting and instructive experiments. He 
insists that each student shall enter the laboratory and 
standing there on his own two feet shall take the tubes 
and materials into his own two hands and with his own 
particular share of blunder and breakage incident to in- 
struction in chemistry, perform experiments in his own 
right. If the student would become a chemist he must do 
this until he knows the various actions and reactions by 
experiences altogether personal. 

The student in Divinity School deals with the materials 
of religion in the same direct and personal fashion. The 
“oratory,” the place of prayer, is to be the “laboratory,” 
the place for personal experiment with spiritual reality. 
He there takes the materials of religion into his own heart 
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and soul. He there makes the transcendent values of reli- 
gion more completely his own by a deepening experience 
of them. He there learns so to think, to feel and to strive 
that when he goes forth to speak about faith and hope and 
love, about reconciliation or renewal or spiritual invigora- 
tion through divine grace, he will be talking of that which 
his eyes have seen and his hands have handled, of that 
which he has experienced in his own heart. The note of 
reality in his utterance will spring from that personal 
knowledge. 

There are young men who fail to make advance in reli- 
gious life in Divinity School. They sometimes slip back. 
They grow cold; they become less conscientious; they lose 
something of the fine awe and reverence they once felt in 
the presence of holy things. They become so terribly used 
to it that the Bible is a text-book like a Trigonometry. The 
activities of the church in various ages are matters of his- 
torical inquiry upon which they are presently to pass an 
examination. The appeal of prayer, of the communion 
service and of the hymns of trust and aspiration is les- 
sened because familiarity dulls the sensibilities of the 
student. 

It need not be so. The theological school which does not 
impart religion as well as knowledge is falling short. It did 
not please the Lord to make Horace Bushnells or Henry 
Ward Beechers or Phillips Brookses when he made most 
of us. Those men were possessed of rare and surpassing 
gifts. To each of them was given ten talents when we in 
the same distribution come in for only one or two apiece. 
But no one of those men had more direct access to God 
than is possible to any one of us. The supply of that grace 
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which gives insight and sympathy, fidelity and patience, 
courage and devotion, is as open and inexhaustible for us 
as it was for them. The young man in Divinity School or 
in his first pastorate in some lonely rural parish is just as 
near to the stars as he would be were he standing in the 
pulpit of some Fifth Avenue church. New York, or in 
City Temple, London. If he is bent on bringing those gifts 
of his up to their best by an earnest and consecrated use 
of them, he can make steady progress in his own Christian 
life. 

The preacher goes forth to make religion real to men. 
He cannot do this simply by talking about it or by explain- " 
ing it. People are not greatly disturbed by mysteries. The 
blowing of the wind, the growing of the grass, the flight 
of a bird, the development of a tiny germ of life into a 
child who may in his maturity awe and bless the world — 
all these commonplace things are full of mystery, yet the 
people are not troubled. What they want beyond all else 
is that religion should be real. If we can set any man face 
to face with spiritual reality he will be introduced into 
experiences which cannot be uttered. His religion will fire 
his heart with visions and dreams which do not contradict 
though they do sometimes transcend reason. The world 
expects the minister to make religion real and he can only 
do this by being a profoundly religious man himself. 

There must go with that deep religious experience a 
large measure of trained efficiency. Man’s love for God 
and men must abound in all knowledge, in sound judg- 
ment, in moral discernment and in the ability to shape 
means to ends. 

There are men in the ministry who are good men — good 
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enough so to speak, so good that their people would 
scarcely care to have them any better for fear it might 
embarrass the less worthy. These men may be possessed 
also of a certain facility of speech, the ability to pour out 
a steady, showy stream of pious words. They may aspire 
to posts of leadership in this intricate modem world. They 
wish to interpret the ways of God to men and to furnish 
a satisfying philosophy of life to those who are groping 
for something fundamental. 

But it may easily be that all the while they have scarcely 
a bowing acquaintance with anything that could be called 
thorough and accurate scholarship touching the matters 
in hand. They do not know their Bibles. They have a 
certain glib familiarity with the more common passages, 
the Twenty-third Psalm, the Fourteenth Chapter of John 
and the Thirteenth Chapter of I Corinthians, but to know 
the life which found expression in that varied literature; 
to know the relation of part to part and the deeper mean- 
ing which does not lie on the surface; to be able to meet 
the modern difficulties and doubts as to the value and 
authority of this literature; to be able to separate that 
which is local and temporary from that which is universal 
and abiding and then apply its real meaning intelligently 
to modern conditions — all this they do not know. 

They do not know how the religious spirit has organ- 
ized itself for worship, for the propagation of the faith 
and for humane service in the history of the church. They 
do not know those blunders of belief and of practice which 
have been thoroughly tried out and, therefore, need not be 
repeated in every parish of the land. 

They have never done any hard thinking in philosophy. 
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They have taken over a certain system of theology as one 
might receive a dry goods box without inquiring as to the 
varied contents of it or as to the worth and inter-relation 
of part with part. The result is that people of pious habit 
and resolute in their church attendance may receive the 
ministrations of these untrained men but great numbers 
of thoughtful, discriminating people will pass by on the 
other side. The indifference of strong men to our preach- 
ing is criticism which may well be heeded. The absence of 
certain elements in the community from the services of 
the church is criticism. The inability of any minister to 
meet the deepest needs of mind and heart is a criticism 
which should sting him into an effective effort to make his 
preaching more adequate. 

When we think of all the weak, inefficient preaching 
that is being perpetrated on a patient, trusting public, we 
marvel that the Christian religion has stood up under it 
without being annihilated. If our faith had not been divine 
in its origin and essence it would have collapsed long ago. ■ 

There are hundreds of men preaching who are steadily 
pushing the thoughtful and discriminating, the robust and 
aspiring, the men of exact and thorough knowledge, far- 
ther and farther away from organized religion by their 
own method of presenting the Gospel. They are also load- 
ing young minds with false Biblical interpretations and 
with unsound ethical notions which will have to be un- 
learned later when the inevitable awakening comes, to the 
confusion and hurt of the young people who have been 
thus misled. Worse than all, those men are making it more 
difficult for other preachers who really can preach to 
secure a chance at the people whom they desire to reach 
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and influence. These people have been already repelled by 
the discredit and reproach brought upon the work of 
preaching by those bunglers. 

The law of cost has to be observed — it is omnipresent 
and unyielding like the law of gravitation. No pains, no 
gains! There is no saving of life without the losing of it in 
faithful service. There is no remission of sin without the 
shedding of blood. The redemption of these personal, 
social, industrial and political interests calls for the invest- 
ment of sacrifice. All things which have value must be 
paid for by other values. It is only by the patient, steady, 
persistent putting forth of effort to gain certain high ends 
that the necessary mental and spiritual equipment for 
useful preaching is attained. If any man expects to learn 
to preach so that his message will be with power and his 
words will be “spirit and life,” he must pay the price and 
the price is large. 

We find good men preaching with great facility in utter- 
ance who to all intents and purposes might as well be 
preaching in the Fifteenth Century or in the First. They 
have never taken pains to acquaint themselves with the 
civic and economic conditions under which their people 
live. They know nothing in any thorough, accurate way 
about the charities and corrections of the community. 
They are strangers to those sociological truths which 
imderlie the present industrial unrest. They have no means 
of making a real approach to this modern life or of estab- 
lishing connection between that mass of need and the 
message they bring. This knowledge cannot be acquired 
overnight. It is not dropped down suddenly into the mind 
of the man who means well. It comes only by long, hard, 
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patient study. The love for one’s fellows must be made to 
abound in knowledge and in all judgment. 

The man who does not know and does not know that he 
does not know and is not willing that any one should tell 
him that he does not know, had better not enter the minis- 
try — ^he had better raise sweet potatoes. The real work of 
the world is not being done in these days by rule of thumb 
or by clever guesses on the part of kind-hearted people 
whose intentions are good. It is being done by men and 
women who know how because they took pains to learn 
how. In no calling is this more true than in the high and 
hard task of leading the minds and souls of men out of 
darkness into light, out from the bondage of evil into the 
freedom of righteousness. 

The Gospel of Jesus Christ can be made as fresh and 
modern as the morning paper in its phrasing, its accents 
and in its adaptation to current needs. It can be made as 
winsome as a June morning by clothing it in the finest 
literary form possible and by giving to the presentation 
of it all the possible graces of public speech. But if we 
should rob it of that age-long something which renders 
it awe-inspiring, mysterious, divine in its power to search 
out and remedy the moral weakness of the human heart, 
then we would not be declaring the whole counsel of God. 

The message the minister brings to this modern world 
must have in it large and varied content. It will not be 
made, up, for example, entirely of compassion. I should 
say from a somewhat careful and extended observation 
east and west that this country is in danger of making 
compassion an overworked virtue. Pity is a sacred and a 
beautiful. thing, but one cannot build states on compas- 
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sion alone. One cannot conduct business on the basis of 
compassion alone. One cannot run a university with noth- 
ing but a lovely sense of pity at the heart of it. In all these 
fields of interest men must get down to that which is basic 
and fundamental. They must undertake to live by all the 
great words which proceed out of the mouth of God — ^by 
justice and truth, by honor and fidelity, by prudence and 
high resolve. And the minister is not declaring the whole 
counsel of God unless he makes that fact as clear as day- 
light to a generation more or less drunk on what it is 
pleased to call “love ajid. charity.” 

The world, wearied and saddened beyond measure by 
the tragedy through which it has passed, has learned les- 
sons which it will not easily forget. It has learned, as 
some one said recently, that “there is something radically 
wrong with human nature which the advance of intelli- 
gence and the refinements of Twentieth Century civiliza- 
tion have not been able to remedy.” There were many fine 
people in the world in 1914 who had become so knowing 
that they no longer believed in the devil or in any moral 
equivalent for the devil. They regarded that whole concep- 
tion as “an e rror of mor tal mind,” a mere bogie conjured 
up by the theologians to frighten the unthinking. So the 
Lord took the world into the Wilderness with the wild 
beasts for four years and showed it the devil. The evil in 
this hu man nature of ours is a very*real and terrible thing. 
The silly people who thought that^ey could sEoo it away 
with a few intellectual flourishes as one might shoo some 
neighbor’s hens out of the garden have become wiser and 
sadder men. 

The people to whom the young minister in these days 
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is to preach have been made aware of the mj^sterious 
po wer of evil when it is let loose in the world to work its 
will by treachery and by frightfulness. There are devilish 
possibilities in this human nature of ours even when it has 
been trained to efficiency under the leadership of the high- 
est sort of intelligence. The world has seen that if the right 
is to triumph men will have to work for it and live for it 
and if need be die for it. We have been forced out of the 
shallow superficial views of human nature which had 
begun to prevail in many quarters. We have walked again 
beneath the shadow of the Cross and have seen that with- 
out the shedding of blood the evil of the world cannot be 
put away. This whole mood is vastly more promising than 
was the fat, sleek, sordid content of those generations 
which felt so secure in their belief that “the progress of 
civilization” and “the spread of intelligence” and “the 
spirit of an enlightened self-interest” had made forever 
impossible the old disasters of past centuries. 

The world has also learned that in a stand-up fight for 
the mastery “material efficiency cannot overcome moral 
reality.” It is widely believed to-day as one of our own 
prophets has said, “that the successful issue of the strug- 
gle in the great war was largely due to the power of moral 
principle over intelligent self-interest and material effi- 
ciency.” The morale of those individuals and of those 
nations which believe that in the long run right is the only 
dependable might, will wear down and wear out those indi- 
viduals and nations which undertake to live by the con- 
trary view. The men of high moral purpose have the wind 
and the tide with them in a world which was created and is 
sustained for moral ends. They have the great moral order, 
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which enfolds us all whether we believe or disbelieve, 
fighting on their side as the right arm of the Omnipotent. 

What an hour for the consecrated, well-trained 
preacher of righteousness! There is opened unto him a 
wide and effectual door and there are many adversaries. 
Here in our own land the stream of personal desire, of 
private ambition and of class consciousness is running 
much more strongly than is the sense of the necessity for 
that social discipline and that ordered activity .which are 
imperative if we are to abide and prosper as a nation 
whose God is the Lord. The call of the hour is for men 
who have eyes to see and hearts to understand that they 
may serve as spiritual pathfinders in a genuine advance. 

Are we going back or are we going on? Are we to return 
to the old materialistic ambitions which ruled so many 
hearts before the war and all but wrecked the white civili- 
zation of the race? Are we to organize these marvelous 
resources placed here within our reach mainly with refer- 
ence to animal needs and comforts, or are we to use them 
as furnishing the necessary physical basis for a life worthy 
to be called human? 

“The mandate of the dead,” to use the solemn, effective 
phrase coined by President Woodrow Wilson, calls upon 
us to live for the same great, high ends to which those 
brave men who died in France gave “the last full measure 
of devotion.” They died to make the world “safe for 
democracy” and here in this land as in other lands it must 
be a more real and a more thoroughgoing democracy than 
anything which we have yet seen if it shall not be that 
those honored dead shall have died in vain. There must 
come a more searching application of those great social 
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principles which lie embedded in the Sermon on the Mount 
and a more complete bringing of all our organized activi- 
ties under the sway and rule of reason and conscience, if 
we are, indeed, to justify the sacrifice which has been 
made on our behalf. 

In this long, hard task of reconstruction, the people 
will be called upon to exhibit seven days in the week and 
fifty-two weeks in the year the same unselfish purpose and 
the same sacrificial enthusiasm which were poured out in 
a steady stream for the winning of the war. And if the 
people of this country are to be held up to that style and 
manner of action, the preachers of religion will have to 
tmcover to them steadily the deeper sources of motive and 
stimulus. They will have to unveil the more august sanc- 
tions for righteousness and the more potent deterrents 
from evil. They will have to point the way for the rein- 
forcement of the human will by its sense of agreement and 
co-operation with the Infinite Good Will of the Father in 
Heaven. In a word they will have to furnish the world 
religion that it may do the will of Him who sent us this 
hard task. 

The modern minister is not sent to save a few souls 
here and there out of this present world and incorporate 
them into some religious sect for its particular aggrandize- 
ment. He is not sent to collect a choice array of monks 
and nuns standing quite apart from the domestic, the in- 
dustrial and the political activities of the race in a de- 
tached and private sort of saintliness. He is sent to save 
men and women in this present world and to train them 
for intelligent, competent, conscientious action in saving 
the world itself as an object of divine interest and the 
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subject of a divine redemption. He aims at the moral 
renewal and the spiritual strengthening of all those plain 
people who are to bear the heat and burden of a long, 
hard day as participating members in this intricate mod- 
ern life. It is to equip him for this exacting duty that the 
Divinity School exists. 

It is a great hour to be alive at all, and to be alive and 
young with all those splendid years of opportunity just 
ahead is Heaven itself. For a thousand years other men 
and women will turn back to study with deep interest the 
significant events of the last eight years and the no less 
significant events in that period of history immediately 
in front of us which you and I are helping to make a day 
at a time, an hour at a time, an act at a time. The call of 
the hour is for that trained, competent, devoted spiritual 
leadership which will be able to stamp this wonderful 
period of history more clearly and more deeply with the 
likeness and image of the Son of God. 
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FRANK CHAMBERLIN PORTER 

T O modern men the understanding of the Bible 
means fundamentally its historical understand- 
ing. The historical in distinction from the dog- 
matic study, of the Bible is that which appeals to the 
modern mind. It is what the scientific spirit and method 
mean when applied to documents and events and persons 
of the past. This historical interest leads especially to the 
study of the causes and influences that determine move- 
ments and explain their genesis, direction and outcome. 
These modern problems and the way in which it is natural 
for us to look for their solution may well seem at first, and 
do seem to many people, to be at variance with the Chris- 
tian way of regarding the Biblical books and the persons 
and events of which they tell. The assumption of Christian 
faith is that these persons and events are unique and do 
not belong to that order of human life which historical 
science traces out; that questions of sources and influ- 
ences and tendencies involve a naturalistic and unreligious 
view of these exceptional and divine persons and events, 
of Christ himself and his teaching, of his death and resur- 
rection, of the Pentecost experience, and of the nature and 
value as truth of the theology of Paul and of John. There 
are two main reactions against historical study in these 
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regions. One is that of the conservative who for the sake 
of the religious values which he knows these books to have 
excludes historical methods altogether from the study of 
them. To him the natural and rational order which the 
historian assumes does not apply to these documents and 
to the events of which they tell. The events and the writ- 
ings are supernatural, and are to be understood only on 
the assumption that they are direct interventions of God 
in human life. Then there are also the mystical natures 
whose reaction is in the direction of detaching religious 
experience from everything outward, including even the 
externalities of Biblical history and the intellectual for- 
mulations of their religious experiences by the Biblical 
writers, which are necessarily in terms of their own age 
and in accordance with their knowledge of the world. 

But it is not only from the side of men’s religious inter- 
ests that difficulties of adjustment are felt between the 
rights of historical study and those of the religious use 
of the Bible. The historical spirit is after all the spirit of 
truth. If its assumption is that order and reason, causa- 
tion and progress, are to be looked for in Biblical history 
as everywhere else, this assumption itself has a religious 
meaning and value. It is not only to the scientific mind 
but to the religious also that contra-natural interventions 
of God are no longer the expected and desired evidences 
of his presence and activity in the world. The miraculous 
does not appeal to us, not because it is impossible to God, 
but because it is not God’s way as we ourselves see and 
know it. Furthermore there is a religion of truth which is 
within its range truly a religion; and to it every genuinely 
scientific student gives allegiance. For the sake of truth 
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the historian is anxious to avoid self-interest, the prejudic- 
ing influence of traditions, inherited feelings, and emo- 
tional interests and desires. There are no doubt historians 
who are mere investigators of facts and treat ancient docu- 
ments merely as chronicles. Their disinterestedness in 
regard to the spiritual significance of the books and per- 
sons of which they write is not a virtue. But there are 
many who are conscientious and self-denying in their 
fear and avoidance of all spiritualizing interpretations. 
To many a modern historian modernizing is the great 
temptation and deadly sin of the historian’s calling. 

The scientific conscience is, indeed, truly a religion. 
But truth is something far more than fact; moreover it 
remains only one of the three realities which constitute 
that other world to which we belong, and to which it is 
our religious duty to be loyal. To accept the facts, espe- 
cially when they go against our desires and seem to be 
contrary to our higher instincts and interests, is, indeed, a 
demand of our minds, but it is also a recognition of Gk)d 
and an act of obedience to him. But there are other reali- 
ties of the unseen realm besides Truth that claim equally 
our unselfish devotion. There are Goodness and Beauty; 
and each of these three has its own independent right 
apart from the other. It is true of the Bible more, one is 
inclined to say, than of any other literature that the per- 
ception of Goodness and Beauty, and feelings of love and , 
devotion toward them, are as indispensable as loyalty to 
Truth for any real appreciation of what the book contains 
and is meant to impart. It is, of course, also true that 
these three are properties and possessions of one mind, 
and that the mind always works as a imity and under the 
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conditions and limitations of its quality. One who is defi- 
cient in his appreciation and enjoyment of beauty will not 
perceive some of the most important matters in such 
literary documents and in such human lives as the Bible 
sets before us; and one who is of less than the normal 
human concern for righteousness, or has less than man’s 
usual sense of another world invisible and eternal, from 
which he comes and on which he depends, will not give to 
the evidences of these interests and the operations of these 
motives in the Bible the place which really belongs to 
them. To such a historian truth will have a narrow defini- 
tion; and the antagonism which he will be inclined to set 
up between truth in this limited sense and the apprecia- 
tions and interpretations of the philosopher, or the man of 
letters, or the reformer, or the mystic, may be due rather 
to his deficiencies than to the disinterestedness and self- 
renouncement of his devotion to truth. From of old it has 
been recognized that historic fact and poetic truth may 
stand in a certain contrast to each other; and those who 
recognize the contrast between the two always give to the 
second the higher right and value. The Biblical literature 
contains far more than records of past facts. In all its 
greatest parts it is inspired by a desire for righteousness 
and a love of God and joy in him, and it moves so much 
in the region of man’s deepest and highest nature that it 
can be understood only by one who adds to knowledge and 
intellectual capacity a sensitive insight into all sides of 
human experience, and a satisfaction and joy that are 
greater in proportion to the heights and depths into which 
the mind is led. The historian 'simply as a historian ought 
to be as fully rounded a person as possible, and should not 
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be possessed beyond wbat is reasonable with the idea that 
his interests and wishes are to be sacrificed at whatever 
cost to the facts. What if our interests and desires were 
also those of the men of old? In that case they may be an 
indispensable help toward our imderstanding of these men 
and of the nature and direction of the life and movement 
in which they belong, rather than an obstacle to be 
avoided or overcome. Modernizing, that word of evil omen 
to some modem historians, may be after all a virtue and 
not a sin if it means that spiritual men can only be spirit- 
ually discerned, and that only at the heights of our own 
religious experience can we apprehend in our measure the 
experiences of greater men of religion than ourselves. For 
it must be confessed that there are writings of modern Bib- 
lical critics which seem meant to leave the impression that 
only one thing is important, that is, to realize that the 
Biblical writers were men of their own times. This is, of 
course, an important fact, the recognition of which brings 
with it radical changes in traditional interpretations, and 
does make impossible the older dogmatic use of the Bible. 
But the great actors and writers of the Old and New 
Testaments were not only or chiefly men of their own 
times; they were great men, creative spirits, great men of 
religion, whose thoughts and feelings belonged in that 
region of the eternal which is beyond time and change. 

It follows that Beauty and Goodness have their place 
by the side of Truth in the equipment of the reader of the 
Bible. It is not a matter of secondary importance that the 
language of the Biblical writers is almost everywhere the 
language of emotion. Except through emotional speech the 
realities which these writers possessed and wished to 
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mpart could not find expression. It is by their style, by 
;heir way of putting things, that these writers add emo- 
ion to their thoughts, and enable us not merely to see the 
'acts they describe, but to feel about them as they felt. 
The power of their writing is the measure of the depth of 
Jieir feeling, the energy of their conviction and of their will 
;o impart it; and the beauty of their language is an expres- 
sion of their delight and satisfaction in the objects of their 
lioughts, their sense of the worth of these objects, and 
fieir joy in the contemplation of them. There can be 
10 doubt about the depth and power of the emotion that 
nspires most of the Biblical writings; nor is there any 
ioubt that the feelings that prevail are not those of fear, 
)r depression, or despair, but those of hope and trust, of 
grateful wonder and exultant joy. It can almost be said 
hat Yahweh, Israel's God, is never the subject of mere 
•efiection, never an intellectual problem and never a bare 
act. He is always spoken of, or spoken to, in the language 
)f loyalty and adoration, of enthusiasm and of love; 
ilways, therefore, with words of power and of beauty, in 
anguage fitted to elevate the reader’s mind and give him 
i like joy in a like vision of God. When one undertakes 
o change such language as that of the prophets or the 
Psalms into intellectual terms, to analyze the conception 
)f God involved in their language in terms of fact or 
ntellectual truth, he not only converts poetry into prose, 
mt he misses that which the poetical form itself contains. 
5 uch interpretations are not an understanding of the 
indent writer, but a substitution of a different attitude of 
nind and a different kind of reality. In the interpretation 
>f a religious literature of this kind there is always more 
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danger in externalizing the spiritual than in spiritualizing 
the external. 

The intellectualizing tendency is not, however, new and 
distinctive of modern historical science. A genuinely his- 
torical study should, indeed, prove helpful to the correc- 
tion of the one-sidedly intellectual interpretation of the 
Bible by the older theologians. Dogmatic theologies cer- 
tainly often missed the main thing in their prosaic render- 
ings of the Biblical language about God. Piety, through 
the ages of dogmatism, must have nourished itself on the 
words of the Bible, with the instinctive sense that it could 
get possession of the reality, the vision of God and com- 
mimion with him, without the help of the doctors. Reli- 
gious feeling could no doubt find itself justified in its use 
of the Bible by theological formulas which affirmed the 
absolute uniqueness and divine authority of the book. But 
on the other hand dogmatic formulations always meant 
divisions and enmities, which were contrary to the inter- 
ests of religion, and especially to the fundamental spirit 
and purpose of Christianity; and besides this it became 
increasingly evident that the dogmas affirmed on the 
authority of scripture things which were not in accord- 
ance with men’s growing knowledge of the universe and 
of the human mind. 

After some very early beginnings and many attempts 
that seemed to miss the mark, it became gradually evident 
that the dogmatic use of the Bible was a mistake even 
from its own intellectual standpoint; that the dogmas of 
the church, though they rested on scripture, did not at 
many points interpret scripture in accordance with its real 
character, and that by the same literalistic method of 
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interpretation, with a different selection and emphasis, 
very different doctrines might equally well be proved. It 
was out of the discovery of deep-lying differences between 
scripture itself and the doctrines of the church that, the 
science of Biblical Theology arose, and separated itself 
from the Doctrinal Theology, of which it was at first a 
part. When various rival creeds, both conservative and 
liberal, set forth their Biblical proofs, it became gradually 
clear that the Bible did not, in the strictest sense, confirm 
any one of them. The Bible arose out of different times 
and contained many different and contrary conceptions of 
religion. The New Testament and the Old could not be 
regarded as teaching the same theology; and within the 
Old Testament, at least, it was easy to see that there were 
not only varieties but movements, a growth or develop- 
ment which is in part evident, but in part concealed, be- 
cause the Old Testament books were finally collected and 
edited by the scribes of the post-exilic age in a way that 
reflected their own conception of the Jewish religion. The 
Old Testament is, indeed, the canon of the Jewish church; 
but it is in its origin and actual character a collection of 
the documents of a history. It is to the historian, there- 
fore, that the task must be referred of the separation, dat- 
ing and interpretation of these documents, and the 
recovery of the historical process, the development, which 
lies beneath them and of which they are products and 
records. 

So Biblical Theology came into being with the word 
“historical” as the definition of its character and purposes, 
in contrast to dogmatic or doctrinal. Its outcome is a his- 
tory of the religion of Israel during the Old Testament 
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period, or until the rise of Christianity, and a historical 
account of the beginnings of the Christian religion; a his- 
tory not of outward events but of religious thoughts and 
of religious life. It has in part the same character and 
involves some of the same dangers that belong to Dog- 
matic Theology. It is an intellectual study and under- 
standing of the Bible, with the great advantage that it sub- 
stitutes a truer for a fundamentally mistaken intellectual 
approach and method. But the question of most impor- 
tance, and the one with which we are now concerned, is 
that of its effects on the religious use of the Bible and so 
on religious faith and life. No doubt at first the impression 
of the religious soul may well be one of doubt and perhaps 
of positive peril or loss. The old intellectual foundation, 
the dogma of an authoritative and infallible book, and 
all that this brought with it of clearness and certainty 
about God and the world unseen and about man and 
redemption, was beyond doubt one on which could rest 
the structure of a genuine and strong religious experience. 
What now are the effects, and what in the end will they 
prove to be, of the substitution of the historical view of the 
Biblical books and of historical aims and methods in the 
study of them, upon men’s faith in God and life with God ? 

This historical method and aim has for the modern 
mind the compulsion of necessity, and it is impossible for 
us to question its right, or to return to views and uses of 
the book which it has set aside. It involves difficult prob- 
lems and a radical reconstruction of the intellectual for- 
mulation of our faith, and even in some measure of the 
nature of our religious experiences. That these changes 
will prove to be for the advantage of religion itself must 
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necessarily be the conviction of every one who believes 
in God and in the unity of his universe, and in the equal 
rights and necessary harmony of the different sides of 
human nature. 

Let us point out, first, in regard to the Old Testament 
and then in the more difficult field of the New, some of the 
advantages to religious faith which historical study brings. 
In part these effects might be called negative, or might 
better be described as a freeing of the mind and a remov- 
ing of obstacles that have stood in the way of our natural 
and full enjoyment of the book. Although not all historians 
show appreciation of the beauty and emotional power, the 
high unconscious art, the soul, of the Old Testament 
literature, yet historical studies do really remove barriers 
that have stood in the way of such free and inward appre- 
ciation. The Old Testament is a library of richly varied 
and deeply human writings, and its greatness cannot be 
freely recognized and fully enjoyed if its variety and its 
humanness are denied by the theory that it has only one 
author, and that one divine. The Biblical books were writ- 
ten by men who had a living sense of God and of his near- 
ness and in a real sense the human quality of his love and 
purposes toward men; and it has been a mistake and a loss 
to think of these writers as men so different from ourselves 
that we cannot share their sense of God and nearness to 
him. 

The Greek rhetorician Longinus described men’s natu- 
ral response to greatness or sublimity in literature as con- 
sisting first of wonder and then of transport. We are filled 
with wonder and reverence because we recognize in the 
book something greater than ourselves; but the greatness 
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of a work of literary art is of such a sort that it calls forth 
not only wonder in the reader, but, following this, a quick- 
ening and elevation of his mind, such that he feels the 
thoughts of the writer to be his own. We are lifted up 
when we read great books to the level of the writer’s own 
vision, and find ourselves endowed with something of his 
creative energy, so that we not only feel that his thoughts 
are our own, but are sent forward and upward by the 
impulse he gives to thoughts that reach out even beyond 
those which he has expressed. The dogmatic view of the 
Bible rests upon and has increased men’s sense of wonder 
and reverence, but has stood in the way of the experience 
of transport, which so much of the literature of the Old 
Testament as well as of the New is fitted to create. The 
Bible is meant, we may even venture to say, to bring God 
near and to call forth in its readers a living sense of God 
and a closer walk with God; and the book is in a measure 
shut off from its true task, closed and sealed against its 
true reading, robbed of its natural character, when it is 
so separated from normal human life as to become only an 
object of worship. Historical studies do not, indeed, assure 
this higher use of the Bible as great literature, having the 
quality of the sublime. Historical researches, indeed, seem 
often to have the effect of dulling men’s sense of wonder, 
rather than helping them to add to wonder the experi- 
ence of transport. It is because historical students some- 
times seem to be without reverence for the literature they 
study, seem to be merely analyzers and even “critics,” 
that religious people have been so suspicious or resentful 
of their work. Nevertheless it cannot be doubted that his- 
torical studies free the mind; and that following after the 
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understanding of the Bible, which is for us necessarily a 
historical task, there may and should come a quite new 
and elevating enjo5anent of this literature, a greater in- 
wardness and intimacy of spiritual communion with those 
who first gained those insights and convictions as to things 
unseen which are our greatest inheritance, the creative 
sources of the highest values of our own inner life. 

But there are certain directions in which the results of 
historical research contribute evident and positive gains 
and advantages to the religious use of the Old Testament. 
Two great realities come into view as a result of historical 
study, which have in them great power not only to instruct 
and enlighten but to guide and further, to spiritualize and 
vitalize, religious thought and life. Historical science has 
recovered in good measure the actual course of the reli- 
gious history of Israel, its origins, its movements, the influ- 
ences that shaped it, its progress toward certain ends. 
If this were thought of as the substitution of a natural 
development for the divine initiative and purpose, the 
thought and the working of God in the life of this people, 
then the religious spirit would not welcome it. But reli- 
gious faith is surely as free in the region of history as in 
that of nature to interpret orderly and rational connec- 
tions and developments as the mode of the divine opera- 
tion. The conception of God as one who can work his will 
in the world which he made only by occasional interven- 
tions from without, forcible interferences in the course of 
nature and of human events, is one which is not only 
contrary to knowledge, but also defective from the reli- 
gious point of vievt^As a matter of fact the tendencies and 
movements in the religious history of Israel, as historical 
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science has brought them to light, are in a high degree 
enlightening, and help as nothing else does, except, indeed, 
a living inner contact with God, to distinguish relative 
values in thoughts and things religious, and to put the 
emphasis not only in our judgments of the past but in 
our present choices and estimates upon the things that are 
of true and enduring reality and worth. As the Old Testa- 
ment stands, that is, as the scribes of the Jewish church 
understood God’s ways with his people^ the greatest things 
in religion were God’s choice of Israel as his peculiar peo- 
ple and the hope of its final dominance over the nations 
of the world; the ritual of the temple, the cultus in which 
the peculiarity of Israel came to expression and was 
guarded and made secure; and the law, the divinely given 
revelation of the divine will. Historical studies have re- 
sulted in giving to the prophetic movement a new place 
and a creative and decisive significance in Israel’s reli- 
gious life. In the light of the judgments of the great 
prophets it has become evident that it is not the idea of a 
peculiar people but the conception of universality that is 
the greater thing even in the Old Testament, although the 
expression of it is exceptional and represents a radical de- 
parture from the ruling views; that the priestly ritual is 
secondary in value to the ethical and spiritual elements in 
religion, to righteousness, kindness and humility; and 
that even the great conception of the Law, the conception 
of a revealed, final and authoritative book of the will of 
God, is not so high and true a conception as that of 
inwardness and freedom, of each man’s independent in- 
ward knowledge of the will of God, and each man’s experi- 
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ence of a new nature created by the spirit of God (Jer. 
31:31-34, Ezek. 36:25-27). 

The historical student not only gives more value, as, 
indeed, every disciple of Christ and follower of Paul must 
do, to the prophetic than to the priestly and popular judg- 
ment, but he finds positive evidence in the movements of 
history itself that newness and distinction belong to the 
prophetic rather than to the popular religion. Even the 
great conception of Israel, the peculiar people of God, 
has not only the deep defect of exclusiveness, but is also 
essentially a common characteristic of primitive tribal 
and national forms of religion. So that, although national- 
ism is characteristic of the Old Testament religion, the 
heights of that religion are reached only where nationalism 
is denied, or is brought into subjection, as it is in the great 
figure of the Servant of the Lord in Deutero-Isaiah, to the 
ideal of one God, and of humanity as one in its worship of 
him, and of Israel as the prophet of that oneness. The Old 
Testament ritual has not only its parallels but certainly 
also at many points its sources in primitive usages of in- 
definite antiquity, and especially in the cult-practices of 
the Sinaitic wilderness and of the peoples of Canaan whom 
Israel displaced and whose culture they partly absorbed. 
Not sacrifices and offerings, nor sacred days and sea- 
sons, nor rites of purification, were peculiar to Israel 
and expressive of its genius. Peculiarity and originality 
appear when justice is put above sacrifice. The ethical and 
spiritual, which may seem to us natural and human, are 
in fact the rare and distinguishing quality in Old Testa- 
ment religion. So also the conception of a divinely given 
book, to which nothing can be added and from it nothing 
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taken away, is by no means a new and distinctive feature 
in the religion of Israel. For newness and peculiar great- 
ness we have to look within the law itself for points in 
which legalism is surpassed, and in the prophets for inti- 
mations of inwardness and freedom. Historical studies, 
then, help us to see the higher points in Old Testament 
religious history, rightly to distinguish between the old and 
the new, and to see that the underlying tendency, the true 
purpose and goal of the movement, and so the nature of 
the life of this religion, are to be found in the region of the 
spiritual, the universal, the humanly natural, and not in 
the region of the exclusive and the external. 

The other value which history gives to religion is the 
knowledge of the great personalities of the Old Testament. 
The prophets Amos and Hosea, Isaiah and Jeremiah, 
stand out with a definiteness and individuality such as 
they could not have possessed when no critical analysis 
of their writings was possible, and when their significance 
as discoverers and creators in the realm of things spiritual 
was obscured. It is almost as true in the Old Testament as 
in the New that the truths of religion are expressed and 
the powers of religion are operative chiefly in great per- 
sonalities; and that to come into contact with them is to 
come nearest to the heart of things religious. And to this 
living personal contact with great men of God, men who 
not only opened up the paths in which we are still walking, 
but are themselves the revelation of the truths they dis- 
covered, modern historical study has greatly opened and 
widened our way. 

When we turn to the New Testament it is natural to 
find much greater reluctance to let the historian have his 
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way and a greater difficulty in recognizing that the gains 
here also may be greater than any losses which may come 
because of what he may find or may fail to find in this 
source-book of our religion. The attitude of Jesus toward 
the law and ritual of Judaism, the judgment of Paul as to 
Israel’s claims and prerogatives, as to the purpose of legal- 
ism in the divine order, as to the freedom with which 
Christ sets free, and the inwardness which is the effect or 
the meaning of his spiritual indwelling in the Christian, — 
all this should make it easy for us to recognize that the 
inversion of appearances and transvaluation of values 
which historical study effects in the Old Testament is a 
true interpretation of the real purpose of Israel’s history. 
But is it so clear that historical criticism can lead, and 
seems actually to be leading, to better things for religion 
than the old doctrinal study discovered, when it enters the 
New Testament, and especially when it seeks for the his- 
torical Jesus behind the Gk)spels, and looks not only in 
Judaism but in Greek paganism, not only for analogies 
but for sources of the thoughts of Paul and John as to the 
person of Christ and the nature of his redemptive work? 

There can be no doubt that the historian finds the same 
problems here as in the Old Testament, and finds the same 
methods applicable and necessary for their solution. Here 
as there we see variety and movement. Though the time 
covered by the New Testament literature is short and the 
religious movement to which these books belong is funda- 
mentally one, flowing from one source, the character and 
life work of Jesus, and having one distinctive spirit, yet 
the movement is by no means uniform. The dogmatic 
interpretation of the New Testament meets the same diffi- 
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culty that confronts it in the Old. There are real differ- 
ences in the interpretation of Christ, of his death, of his 
redemptive work, and these seem to have made their ap- 
pearance from the very first. There is a difference between 
the Messiah of the Synoptic Gospels and the Logos and 
Son of God of John’s gospel. Neither of these is the same 
as Paul’s interpretation of Jesus as Lord and as Spirit. In 
Hebrews Jesus has still a different nature and task; and in 
Revelation the difference is equally great. A Christological 
dogma can hardly be devised which will provide a place 
for all these qualities and functions in one figure. Further- 
more these various interpretations of the nature and mean- 
ing of Christ and of his work are not without relationship 
to Jewish and even to heathen conceptions of the period; 
so that here, as in the Old Testament, history has been 
following two main lines, the effort to discover an order of 
movement in early Christian thinking, and the search for 
analogies and for possible sources and influences in the 
surrounding world. A problem peculiar to New Testament 
study is that of the relationship of these vital and various 
and revolutionary ideas and movements to Jesus himself, 
to the religion which he taught and to the conception 
which he had of the significance of his personality in the 
revealing and the imparting of his religion. 

We must recognize at the outset that a like danger lies 
in wait for the historical student to that which we found 
besetting him in the Old Testament; the danger that he 
may lose the sense of wonder in the presence of supreme 
greatness. The true task of the historian, here as there, 
should be at least to remove the obstacles which have stood 
in the way of adding transport to wonder in the reading 
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of the book and in the presence of him by whose spirit the 
book throughout is created. The New Testament breathes 
ever5rwhere the spirit of wonder, of worship and of love 
toward Christ. As the Old Testament writers do not speak 
of Yahweh except in the language of emotion, so is it with 
the New Testament language about Christ. The effort to 
discover fact and truth about him and to formulate or 
defend Christological doctrines has been a barrier in the 
way of the appreciation of the living spirit which gives 
power and beauty to all that is said about him. Historical 
study, through its freeing of the mind from the dogmatic 
interest and assumption, should at least clear the way for 
a reading of the New Testament which is more in accord- 
ance with its actual character. Paul and John experienced 
not only wonder but ecstasy in the presence of Christ. 
Wonder the older reading of the New Testament no doubt 
produced; but the emphasis of church doctrine on the 
uniqueness of Christ, and its understanding of the nature 
of that uniqueness, made it hard for later Christians to 
repeat Paul’s experience of being lifted up by the vision 
of Christ to his side, transformed from one stage to an- 
other into his likeness, made conscious that Christ was 
being formed within him, until he could speak of his life 
as “in Christ,” and of his no longer living since Christ 
lived in him. This natural movement of Paul’s mind from 
wonder to transport at the thought of Christ is what gives 
its form and inner emotional quality to all that he says 
about him. Christian doctrine has accepted the wonder, 
but by omitting the transport it has changed the wonder 
itself into something different, something formal and intel- 
lectual, in place of the vitality and passionate quality of 
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Paul’s experience. Historical criticism cannot, indeed, be 
counted upon to cure this defect. But it does leave the 
whole man with all his human interests and his deeper 
spiritual desires free to make his way as he is able to the 
real heights of the New Testament literature, and through 
its heights to the experience of God. 

The positive results for which the historian is seeking 
and which, as fast as he finds them, he turns over to the 
religious spirit, his own, or his readers’, to put to its own 
uses, consist in the New Testament as in the Old of certain 
tendencies or directions of movement, in the light of which 
values can be newly reckoned; and in certain great per- 
sonalities brought more fully to our understanding by a 
better knowledge of their environment and whatever light 
the analysis of literary sources and comparative studies 
within and outside of the canon may throw upon them. 

In the case of the New Testament it will serve our pur- 
pose better to look at the factor of personality first. Two 
great creative personalities stand out clearly in the New 
Testament, that of Jesus and that of Paul. Paul would 
have us understand that his personal quality has been re- 
fashioned into conformity with the character of Christ, so 
that he is to all his converts a real embodiment in his own 
new nature of the mind of Christ. There can hardly be any 
question more fundamental for the understanding of Paul 
himself, and even for the understanding of Christ, and of 
the nature of the Christian religion, than the question in 
what sense and in what measure Paul’s conviction is true 
that his thoughts, his acts, and his inmost self are domi- 
nated and determined by the actual character of the actual 
Jesus. It has often been said that Paul neither knew the 
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Jesus of history nor cared to know him, but had substi- 
tuted for him a heavenly being, the sight of whom was his 
conversion, whose features were not those of Jesus, but 
those of the divine Messiah of Paul’s Jewish tradition. It 
would carry us too far to test the measure of truth and 
show the fundamental error of this position. That the 
Christ whom Paul believed to be dwelling in him and to 
have transformed his character was the historical Jesus 
seems to me to be beyond question. The new nature which 
Paul experienced, the new person he fotmd himself to be, 
was one in whom flesh was subject to spirit and self to 
love. Paul found that sin in his members had died. He 
knew himself to be freed from self-seeking and from the 
desires and feelings that divide men from each other and 
create enmity and strife. The mind of Christ as Paul 
characterizes it is the very same as that mind which meets 
us in the Gospels. The fruits of the divine spirit which 
every Christian experienced, which was the spirit of 
Christ, or Christ himself, were the qualities of Jesus. Spirit 
is the word for the way in which this diaracter, this per- 
son, works as a divine energy in human life, transforming 
all things into his own likeness. Love is the word which 
more adequately than any other suggests the quality of 
that character; but love needs to be interpreted by Jesus, 
and will not be rightly understood nor powerfully experi- 
enced if it is separated from him. One of the most striking 
achievements of Paul’s thought is his subjection of the 
conception of Spirit to the character of Jesus (I Cor. 12- 
14). He refuses to interpret Christ by the traditional con- 
ception of Spirit as the power of God working miracles in 
human life, and insists on understanding the miraculous 
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itself in the light of Jesus, as the power of divine love, 
seeking not its own, but working always toward mutual 
helpfulness and upbuilding. Paul brings the conception 
of knowledge, or wisdom, into a like subjection to the char- 
acter and purposes of Christ (I Cor. 1-2). The title Lord 
expressed for Paul the unique place and authority of 
Jesus, but even this word is so interpreted by him that it 
means in effect the Lordship of humility and love (Phil. 
2:5-11). That it is the real Jesus to whom Paul brings 
every thought into conformity and every impulse into sub- 
jection is evident by the description of love in I Corin- 
thians 13, which cannot be accounted for except as the 
creation of the character of Jesus; it is Paul’s greatest 
sketch of that character. It is evident still more in the 
actual character of Paul as it discloses itself often uncon- 
sciously though often also in needed self-defense against 
those whose misjudgments of him imperilled his work. But 
there is another reason for our certainty that it is the real 
character of the real Jesus which Paul felt to be dominat- 
ing and re-creative in his own life. It is to be found in an 
altogether extraordinary characteristic of Paul’s Chris- 
tology. Paul elevates Jesus to the side of God in a way 
that seems to separate him absolutely from men, and yet 
he conceives of Christians as so united with Christ that 
they share with him everything that he is, and repeat in 
their own experience every experience of their Lord. There 
is here a strange union of opposites, a remarkable paradox 
of thought, for which we can find no explanation except 
that to Paul the character of Christ was the Divine Love. 
Love is the only quality which both separates and unites 
one who is ruled by it and all other beings. The more love 
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rules the more does it impart itself to others and break 
down the separation that rulership seems to imply. To 
Paul everything rmique about Jesus is also universal. It is 
the expression of absolute truth. It is the symbol of what 
is, or is to be, the common human experience. Paul does 
not balance the uniqueness of Christ over against the 
reproduction of Christ’s nature and experience in the life 
of every Christian; for these two do not seem to him to be 
opposite and contradictory. It is one and the same thing 
for love to be dominant in Christ and to set him on high 
by the side of God, and for his love to impart itself in its 
fulness to all who would receive it. Paul himself, separated 
as he is by bis apostleship and above others in authority, 
nevertheless desires and values no experiences that cannot 
be shared by others. The vision which Paul had of Christ 
was that of one who sought not his own and would have 
nothing for himself but would share with others and spend 
for others all he had. This vision came to Paul not from 
Jewish tradition, for it has no parallel either in the ex- 
pectations of Judaism or in the ideals of the Greek world. 
It is the creation of the Jesus of history. Paul himself 
would have said nothing but this, and historical study 
leads us to no other conclusion. I do not mean to say that 
there is nothing in Paul’s thought that has not been sub- 
jected to the character of Jesus and re-interpreted by him. 
But that it was Paul’s purpose to think in accordance with 
the mind of Jesus, and that he carried this purpose 
through with greater consistency and boldness and in a 
more radical and revolutionary way than any of his fol- 
lowers and interpreters, is, I believe, beyond doubt and is 
one of the most significant facts in the New Testament. 
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That the Christ whom Paul would make dominant is one 
who wills not to remain above and apart, but to become 
the real self of every disciple and of all men, is an idea 
that we can understand only because Jesus himself was 
what he was. That Paul interpreted the mind of the 
Master truly in this, the Gospels give unmistakable evi- 
dence. Jesus resisted and rejected from the first the claims 
of special favor from God and the desire for special gifts 
and powers which are so characteristic of the piety of the 
Old Testament. Sonship was not his exclusive prerogative 
but was offered to every one on the sole condition of like- 
ness to the Father. Paul gives striking evidence that to 
use the word “Abba” as Jesus used it was the fundamental 
miracle of the Christian experience, and meant man’s 
entrance into a sonship fully like that of Christ himself. 
The personality of Jesus dominates Paul, and the per- 
sonality of Paul bears witness to and re-incarnates the 
personality of Jesus. It is the actual character of Jesus 
which explains its power to impart itself and reproduce 
itself in human lives. These two facts, both of them facts 
of history, the character of Jesus, and the new life of his 
followers, in Christ and according to Christ, contain in 
themselves the explanations of the beginnings of Chris- 
tianity and give us the clue to every fundamental difficulty 
which the New Testament literature and history present. 

Perhaps the most fundamental of these difficulties is 
the very problem which the title of this essay suggests, 
the problem of the relation between the Christ of history 
and the Christ of spiritual experience. It is because the 
character of Jesus was what it was that Paul when he 
looked upon him saw in him not only the image and glory 
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of God but also man as be really is and can now become. 
Paul saw Christ as every man, and not only as the unique 
man from heaven. He thought of him as the representative 
and creator of a new human race, to be seen therefore 
himself in every man in whom his spirit dwells. This means 
that the historical Jesus is fundamental to Paul’s Chris- 
tianity, and yet that this same Jesus has an essential inde- 
pendence of history, and is an ever present fact in human 
life. Paul means what he says when he declares that the 
Lord is the Spirit, and when he says for himself and for 
every Christian that Christ lives in him, that Christ is 
“our life.” The historical and the spiritual are blended in 
Paul in a way that we can only appreciate if we make the 
real character of Jesus dominate our thinking in the man- 
ner and measure in which it dominated Paul. Christ was 
for him not only a fact of history, the most individual and 
personal of human beings, but he was also the Divine 
Love, the Spirit of God, as it dwells in the human spirit. 
There is a universal quality in the individual character of 
Jesus which made it possible, not only for Paul, but for 
other Christians who stood close to the realities of his 
human life, to identify him with the Wisdom and with the 
Logos of God. 

Christ was to Paul wholly unique, for he was that hoped- 
for coming of God into human life which made all things 
new. His death and resurrection were the supreme and 
unparalleled facts in human history, by which a divine 
redemption was once for all effected. Yet Paul speaks 
mucb more often of the death and resurrection of Christ 
as involving, and in their deepest sense signifying, every 
Christian’s death to sin and rising to newness of life; and 
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it is a fundamental mistake to suppose that Paul meant 
this language to be taken only figuratively. To the end 
of his life Paul looks at the sufferings of Christ and his 
death, not as a doctrine needing to be interpreted and 
accepted, but as an experience which we must share, with 
which we must have fellowship, to which we must become 
conformed; and to his resurrection, not only as a histori- 
cal fact, not chiefly as needing to be established by evi- 
dence, but as a power to be experienced, and as a goal of 
effort to be attained (Phil. 3:10-14). Again, it is funda- 
mentally that which Jesus actually was, rather than any 
native peculiarity of Paul’s mind, which made this lan- 
guage natural to him. It is because the character of Jesus 
was the manifested fulness of Divine Love that it was 
natural for Paul to think of men’s likeness to him as at 
the same time his gift and their moral achievement. In- 
deed the whole fundamental problem of religious thought 
and life, the problem of the relation of the divine to the 
human and of the human to the divine, is put in a new 
light by the character of Jesus, and a clue is provided to 
the contradictions which confront both mind and will in 
the effort to separate and yet unite God’s part and man’s 
in religious experience. 

We are already in the presence of those tendencies and 
movements in the New Testament literature which the 
historian discovers and which the religious mind may well 
use as helps to a true valuation of the various and some- 
times conflicting conceptions which the New Testament 
contains. Our problem here as in the study of the Old 
Testament is that of distinguishing things new from things 
old, and in the light of that distinction, dividing things 
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greater from things less. It is evident that the distinctive 
thing in the New Testament conception of Christ is to be 
looked for not in the sources, whether Jewish or Hellenis- 
tic, of the conceptions of Messiah, Son of Man, Lord, Wis- 
dom, Logos, important as an understanding of the origin 
and character of these conceptions is. The vital question 
both for the historian and for the religious reader of these 
books is the manner in which these traditional conceptions 
were applied to Christ, and especially the manner and 
degree in which they were interpreted by him, rather than 
he by them. We are certainly justified in saying that the 
tendency or movement represented by Paul and in a some- 
what different way by John, the tendency to bring these 
conceptions into subjection to Jesus, rather than substi- 
tute them for him, is the one of greater significance, the 
one distinctive and creative. It is especially suggestive to 
see how the Logos doctrine of the prologue of John is so 
used by the writer that it is evidently dominated by the 
historical person of Jesus and his power to impart to 
others his own oneness with the Father. It is surely be- 
cause of Christ himself that the doctrine of the Spirit in 
the end takes the place of the doctrine of the Logos, as it 
also interprets or displaces the common apocalyptic expec- 
tation of the outward return of Christ. In the last dis- 
courses the promise and the prayer of Jesus are that the 
Spirit will more than make good the loss of his physical 
presence, that it will be in reality his inner and permanent 
presence, and will impart power, and truth, and oneness 
of life with him and with God, making the disciple more 
and more fully one with him. So the universality of the 
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Logos doctrine is not allowed to separate Christ from us, 
but has its outcome in an almost incredibly close nearness 
and even identification of the disciple with the Master. 
The tendency which is most distinctive of the New Testa- 
ment is that which can be traced from its source in the 
mind of Christ, through Paul and the Fourth Gospel; and 
this is a tendency away from all exclusiveness toward uni- 
versality, from all externality toward inwardness, and 
from all bondage toward freedom. 

No simple summary can do justice to the richness and 
variety of the thought and life that flow through the New 
Testament. Historical studies constantly open the mind 
to new aspects of this abounding life, and bring us new 
treasures out of this storehouse of spiritual wealth. His- 
torical studies do no doubt sometimes tend to put more 
epiphasis on matters external and temporal and local, and 
to give the impression that the principal condition for a 
true understanding of Jesus and of Paul is the recognition 
that they were men of their time and not of ours. But the 
correction for this one-sidedness lies close at hand within 
the sphere of history itself. One of the historians who has 
contributed most to the illumination of the Hellenistic 
side of Paul’s inheritance and environment has shown that 
insight may go hand in hand with learning when he 
remarks that in all history of the mind we must start from 
the personality, and must always give it a double explana- 
tion, from itself and from the environing world; and that 
in religious history it is peculiarly true that nothing can 
be of effect which finds no preparations in current think- 
ing, but that nothing can be vital which in its essence is 
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not new; that a great religious personality never really 
borrows but always creates, and that a religious idea that 
conquers the world must in the final sense be new. It is 
historical judgments such as these that may well assure us 
that historical science will bring positive help to religion 
in its Christian task of making Jesus live and rule in the 
present. 

“Christianity,” writes Dean Inge, “is essentially a 
struggle for an independent spiritual life.” We need a reli- 
gion which is not contingent upon any particular events 
whether past or future, and we are not inclined to inter- 
calate acts of God between the eternal and the temporal 
worlds, but desire the independence and security of a 
faith in absolute values. This is the judgment of one who 
calls himself a Christian Platonist; but it is interesting to 
see that when he describes that other world of values he 
says not only that it consists of the eternal ideas of Truth, 
Goodness and Beauty but also that for a Christian abso- 
lute value and love are the same thing; and it is altogether 
in Pauline phrases that he ciiaracterizes that religion of 
the spirit and of freedom from historical facts and their 
imcertainties which he desires. It may occur to some to 
question whether it would not be better for religion to 
leave the New Testament altogether to the historian, and 
find foundations for itself in regions that science cannot 
disturb. The answer to this question should be that the 
New Testament on the whole, in its greatest personalities 
and in its most distinctive tendencies, is a book meant to 
give man freedom and not to bind him even to itself. “The 
Lord is the Spirit, and where the Spirit of the Lord is there 
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is liberty.” The Christ of the Gospels and of Paul and 
John is not one who commands us from without, but one 
who interprets our own conscience and reason, and con- 
trols us only as he becomes our truer selves. Jesus knew 
that no one could follow him outwardly; and Paul knew 
that the new religion was in no sense external or legalistic. 

“If then ye were raised together with Christ, seek the 
things that are above, where Christ is. . . . Set your mind 
on the things that are above. . . . For ye died, and your 
life is hid with Christ in God. . . . Make dead therefore 
your members which are upon the earth. . . . Put on 
therefore a heart of compassion, kindness, humility, meek- 
ness, longsuffering.” So, Christ-like character constitutes 
that world above, on which the Christian should set his 
mind, in which he really lives, since Christ, his life, is 
there. Passages like this show how completely to Paul the 
external, both the past and earthly, and the future and 
heavenly, have become inward and present, and that this 
radical change takes place because of the working where- 
by Christ is able even to subject all things unto himself. 
Dean Inge ends his essay on Paul by saying that “there 
has been no religious revival within Christianity that has 
not been, on one side at least, a return to St. Paul”; and 
that “the reason, put shortly, is that St. Paul understood 
what most Christians never realise, namely, that the Gos- 
pel of Christ is not a religion, but religion itself, in its 
most universal and deepest significance.” Of religion in 
this sense the historical student need not be afraid as if it 
might tend to produce a modernizing influence which is 
against the interests of truth. But on the other hand one 
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whose Christianity has this Pauline inwardness and free- 
dom need not fear the work of historical students, but can 
only welcome any closer approach which they can make 
possible to this apostle of spirituality, and to the mind of 
Christ. 
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W HAT is his dominating motive?” is perhaps 
the most searching question one could ask 
concerning a person. In the long run this 
major purpose will infallibly shape his conduct. It is the 
driving force behind action. Men do not ‘^gather grapes of 
thorns nor figs of thistles”; no more does the tree of cor- 
rupt or even indifferent purpose bring forth good fruit. 
Unless the motive is fundamentally right it is useless to 
hope that the results will be worthy. 

Taken over into the field of Old Testament science our 
query assumes the form: ‘‘What motive dominates the 
modern approach to the Old Testament?” It is conceiv- 
able that the motive might be purely intellectual; that one 
would study this ancient collection of books because of its 
inherent interest. The Old Testament is a veritable treas- 
ure-house of absorbing information — ^geographical, ar- 
chaeological, historical, philosophical, literary, doctrinal. 
Men have always been richly rewarded for their pains 
when they have approached it from these varied angles. 
Nevertheless the satisfaction of intellectual curiosity does 
not yield the true secret of the book. 

It is only when one comes to the Old Testament with a 
distinctly religious purpose that he really understands it. 
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This is because it is first and last a religious book, the 
product of men’s experiences with the Unseen. As well 
expect a blind man to appreciate a sunset, or a deaf man a 
symphony concert, as expect an irreligious man adequately 
to interpret the Bible or any portion of it. Discoveries in 
this realm are confined to those who themselves know reli- 
gion at first hand. Appreciating this fact, modem scholar- 
ship has increasingly placed the emphasis on the religious 
approach to and interpretation of the Old Testament. This 
religious motive has proved the golden key to unlock this 
storehouse of spiritual truth. 

But, of course, the necessity for rigorous intellectual 
method is not dispensed with by putting the religious 
motive in its rightful place of supremacy. Neither good 
intentions nor religious zeal can take the place of ideas. 
It is through the medium of ideas that religious growth 
normally comes. The interpreter must, therefore, avail 
himself of all the light that modern scholarship has fur- 
nished for the illumination of the text. Geography, ar- 
chaeology, sociology, history and many more sciences are 
summoned into service as handmaids to the religious inter- 
pretation of the Old Testament. It is the observation of a 
very shallow brain that the Bible needs no interpreter or 
commentary save itself. The very fact that we are removed 
from its scenes by thousands of miles and from its events 
by thousands of years should warn against despising any 
legitimate means of thinking ourselves back into the actual 
environment in which these dynamic ideas first found ex- 
pression. The modern scholar accordingly seeks such 
knowledge of the background of the heroes and events of 
the book as will enable him to appreciate more truly their 
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significance in the history of religion, and help him to 
appropriate their values for the religious life. The re- 
enforcement of the religious motive by reverent and 
thorough intellectual processes constitutes his equipment 
for his task. 

Of interest in this connection is the history of the inter- 
pretation of the Old Testament. Despite sporadic attempts 
to combine sound exegesis with the religious spirit, the 
Christian Church has in the past frequently followed 
methods of interpretation that do not commend them- 
selves to the modern trained mind. Where the plain and 
obvious sense of a passage seemed to them too mundane 
or unspiritual for their purposes the Fathers, like their 
predecessors in the Jewish Church, resorted to uncon- 
trolled allegorizing. In addition, a great deal of misdi- 
rected ingenuity was devoted to the search for “types” of 
Christian life and doctrine. Again, some have degraded the 
Bible, including, of course, the Old Testament, into a book 
of magic, the random opening of which would give infalli- 
ble direction on any problem. Others have believed its 
diief function to be a mystical unveiling of future events. 
Or it has been regarded as a fixed legal code, valid for all 
time, and with every individual part equal in value to 
every other part. These practices made the Old Testament 
as wax in the hands of its interpreters. Each moulded and 
arranged it to suit his own purposes. In the attempt to 
prove dogma, verses were wrenched out of their context 
and forced to render service in fields where they were not 
at home. Elaborate systems of doctrine were evolved in 
utter disregard of the plain fact that the Old Testament 
represents many opposing points of view. The natural 
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result of all this was to discredit these types of interpreta- 
tion in the eyes of thoughtful men. At length the inevita- 
ble reaction toward more rational and defensible methods 
came. 

Modem interpretation of the Old Testament may be 
said to date from the year 1680, when the French priest 
Simon called attention to the striking phenomenon that 
many events in Genesis were recorded two or even three 
times. Seventy years later (in 1753) another Frenchman, 
Astruc, published his Conjectures, in which he suggested 
the thesis that Moses had availed himself of various 
memoirs in writing the book of Genesis. Since then a tre- 
mendous amount of scholarly acumen has been devoted 
to unravelling the secrets of the Old Testament. Especially 
have the last seventy-five or one hundred years witnessed 
notable progress. Among the great names that stand out 
in this field of scholarship are those of Ewald, Stade and 
Wellhausen in Germany; Robertson Smith and Driver in 
Great Britain; and Briggs and Bacon in America. Each 
step taken by these scholars has been the subject of the 
keenest and most searching criticism. No position has been 
taken hastily. As a result, their work has commended itself 
almost universally to scholars of liberal mind. It may be 
added that, despite insignificant differences in detail, the 
main conclusions are in practically unanimous agreement. 

In the United States modem Old Testament science was 
rather late in gaining a secure foothold. The traditional 
fourfold exegesis, literal, tropological, allegorical and 
anagogical, long held sway. It is true that in 1843 Theo- 
dore Parker blazed a trail toward better things by trans- 
lating De Wette’s Introduction to the Old Testament. Un- 
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fortunately this work was practically ignored. Only after 
another twenty-five years did modern study succeed in 
implanting itself. Then it was largely due to students who 
had taken courses in English and German universities. 
During these last fifty years progress has been so rapid 
that the modern approach to the Old Testament is now a 
commonplace in all our leading educational institutions. 

This method of study may best be described as his- 
torical. It involves, as already suggested, the attempt 
to view Old Testament life and literature in the light of 
its background. The various books are recognized as 
the product of a religious process extending over many 
centuries, each inevitably reflecting the time and condi- 
tions under which it was written. Realizing that spiritual 
experiences are never detached from the rest of life, but 
are a vital part thereof, the historical student labors to 
discover how the great experiences described or reflected 
in the Old Testament were related to their own age. 
More than this, he draws near to these inspired records 
of the past in a humble and teachable frame of mind, not 
seeking to clamp upon them any ready-made dogma or 
theory of his own, but allowing the books themselves to 
bear witness to their origin, purpose and message. To 
keep his mind sensitive to the truth and constantly to 
correct mistaken conclusions in its light is his first aim. 

Three adjectives have been used to describe the his- 
torical method: It is said to be critical, comparative 
and evolutionary. The word critical is used in contra- 
distinction to traditional. During two thousand years 
Jewish Rabbis, Church Fathers, Schoolmen and other 
devoted students of Holy Writ have established certain 
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traditions of interpretation. One might be tempted to rest 
in the confident belief that, after so many years and so 
much effort, nothing new exists under the sun so far as 
Old Testament study is concerned. Certainly the books 
themselves remain unaltered. It would be a grave error, 
however, to suppose that, simply because the materials 
remain the same from age to age, a science based on these 
materials must mark time. The heavens change but lit- 
tle; nevertheless astronomy has made enormous strides 
forward in recent decades. The same is true of chemistry, 
biology and all the sciences, including the study of his- 
tory. Advance in these branches of learning is conditioned 
upon the application of improved methods of study to the 
facts. In like manner, Old Testament science progresses 
only as its followers break traditional fetters in order, 
with open mind and the most approved methods of his- 
torical science, to re-examine the data. 

Critical study involves, then, nothing more than the 
careful examination of the facts upon which a science is 
based. It seeks to know things as they really are. The 
term connotes, not depreciation, but appreciation; its 
spirit is not destructive but, in the truest sense, construct- 
ive. It simply means the application to Biblical study of 
methods that have been productive of most happy results 
elsewhere. 

This critical method may be directed either toward 
events or teachings. When applied to events it frankly 
inquires whether what the writer thought happened ac- 
tually did happen. For example, is the late priestly his- 
tory of the Chronicler, so amazingly different in spirit and 
content from the earlier records in Genesis to Kings, an 
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accurate portrayal of the real facts? Was the tabernacle 
contructed along the elaborate lines described by the 
priestly historian? How are we to deal with the incon- 
sistencies of Old Testament chronology? These difficul- 
ties raise the question whether we are justified in demand- 
ing of these inspired authors of writings designed for 
religious edification the training and equipment of skilled 
modem historians. A careful survey of many passages 
would make it appear that they generally failed to appre- 
ciate, as the merest tyro in writing history to-day would do, 
the necessity for making allowance for the lapse of time 
between the event and their own age. This resulted in 
gross anachronisms. Furthermore, they were inclined to 
accept as absolutely true all that tradition had handed 
down from antiquity; at least they felt no call to raise 
the question whether certain narratives belonged to the 
realm of fact or fancy. Now we know that there exists a 
constant and decided tendency for tradition to supply the 
omissions of history. Devout and loving reflection is apt 
to weave a rose-colored web of legend about the leading 
characters and events of the remote past. In fact, this 
process begins sometimes while the hero is still alive. The 
recognition of this tendency may destroy for us some 
beautiful illusions. Nevertheless, honesty compels us to 
seek the facts; and they are often essential to the discov- 
ery of the truth. And legend itself usually contains at 
least these two elements of historical value: first, it bears 
faithful witness to the original greatness of the hero or the 
event, as the case may be; and second, it shows how the 
life and imagination of later ages were affected. In short, 
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it furnishes a spiritual interpretation and background. 
And this is no mean service. 

When, on the other hand, critical method is brought 
into contact with the teachings of tbe Old Testament, 
what is its attitude? It reverently asks whether certain 
doctrines enunciated by the ancient writer are still en- 
tirely valid in the light of later more advanced teach- 
ings, especially as these are found in the New Testament. 
Job’s practical denial of real immortality, for instance, is 
unhesitatingly put down as representing an incomplete 
stage in the unfolding of religious truth. In view of Jesus’ 
contrast of his lofty ethics with those of the past, the 
Mosaic law is recognized as inferior to the New Testa- 
ment revelation. In all this the aim is to build up a con- 
ception of Old Testament religion which is true to the 
facts, and to develop an appreciation of the highest ethical 
and spiritual values. 

Does this critical study seriously modify traditional 
views of the various portions of the Old Testament? Let 
us first examine the Pentateuch. Here we find that an im- 
portant literary discovery has been made: these first five 
books are not, as tradition claims, the product of a single 
mind, but of four principal schools of writers, denoted 
usually by the cryptic symbols J, E, D and P. This is the 
so-called documentary theory. Its beginnings date back 
to the observation, already referred to, that duplicate and 
even triplicate accounts of the same event are given. It 
was also noticed that the narratives are distinguished from 
one another by consistent differences in vocabulary (in- 
cluding the divine name), literary style, point of view, 
dominating interests and theological conceptions. The 
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ancient Rabbinical tradition of the Mosaic authorship of 
the completed Pentateuch had finally to go by the board. 
Not one lone author, but the literary effort of at least four 
centuries (850-450 B. C.) was seen to be represented in 
these books. In common with other ancient literatures the 
Pentateuch is a composite work. The editors who, at suc- 
cessive stages, wove these documents together seem to 
have worked like some of the Arabic historians. These 
often give several discrepant versions of the same event 
and allow the reader to take his choice. Naturally the 
Hebrew writers, widely separated in point of time as they 
were, differ in skill and historical accuracy. Legendary 
embellishments such as are found in early Greek and 
Roman history are not absent, being especially evident 
in the earlier chapters. The necessity is, therefore, laid 
upon every student to acquire in some measure at least 
that prime requisite of a true historian: the ability to dis- 
tinguish between degrees of probability. At the same time 
the literary and religious value of the narratives is not 
impaired. On the contrary, the removal of repetitions and 
obvious inconsistencies vastly enhances their usefulness. 

When we turn to the historical books from Joshua to 
Chronicles, we find that they are built up in much the 
same way. In fact. Kings explicitly asserts the use of 
sources, and mentions some of them by name. Joshua is 
of a piece with the Pentateuch and employs the same 
documents. Judges and Samuel likewise show unmistak- 
able evidences of compilation, including the presence of 
numerous duplicate narratives. Both Judges and Kings 
are cast in formal literary moulds, the contribution of an 
editdr of the Deuteronomic school. Chronicles, Ezra and 
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Nehemiah axe a re-writing, with additions, of the preced- 
ing history by a pronounced ecclesiastic, who sought to 
correct what he considered the faults and omissions of the 
earlier books. He employed several independent tradi- 
tions and documents, notably the genuine memoirs of 
Nehemiah. Thus in the historical books, as in the Pen- 
tateuch, the need for critical method is obvious; its em- 
pl03mient clarifies the narratives and increases their liter- 
ary interest and their usefulness for religious instruction. 

What about the prophetic books? Practically without 
exception, they contain what is termed secondary mate- 
rial; that is, they have been added to by later generations 
of writers. It would seem that the oracles of the earlier 
prophets were limited almost exclusively to the exposure 
of evils, exhortations to repentance and threats of coming 
punishment; that these men were too great and wise prac- 
tically to nullify their messages by unrelated and uncon- 
ditional promises of blessing and prosperity. Here again 
the criteria of vocabulary, literary style, religious attitude 
and backgroimd in time and place furnish incontrovertible 
evidence that the messages of hope are, in general, later 
than the original book. After the stroke of divine wrath 
announced by these earlier prophets had fallen, there 
arose new prophets who declared that this was not the 
end — that Jehovah, who had prmished, would now restore. 
Some of the oracles of these anonymous later prophets 
were attached to the original collections, thus making the 
books more usable for the times. In all this there was 
neither desire nor attempt to deceive. Furthermore, it 
appears that occasionally a floating fragment of prophecy 
was added to a book for no more profound reason than 
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that there happened to be space left at the end of the roll. 
The most notable example of the addition of secondary 
material is found in the book of Isaiah, more than half of 
which is by later writers. Chapters 36 to 39, to give an 
example, are historical narratives borrowed by a late 
editor from Kings; the incomparable poetry of chapters 
34, 35, 40-66 is by an unknown genius, commonly referred 
to as the Second Isaiah, who prophesied several genera- 
tions after the fall of Jerusalem in 586 B. C. In general. 
Messianic prophecies — despite certain elements of truth 
in the contention of Gunkel and Gressmann that this style 
of prophecy must have been known in early times — are 
late. The literary study of the prophets thus results in 
modifications of traditional ideas concerning authorship, 
date and circumstances of writing. It is seen that indi- 
vidual passages in certain books must be transferred to 
contexts entirely different from their present ones in order 
to be understood. In many cases, this does not in any way 
impair their religious value — often, indeed, it is enhanced. 
For example, the poems of hope and cheer carry far more 
conviction and inspiration when we know how bravely 
they were first sung out of the night of national disaster 
and chaos. 

It would carry us too far afield were we to consider in 
any detail the bearings of critical study on the poetical 
and story books. Suffice it to say that a great deal of new 
and welcome light has come from the careful, untram- 
melled study of this important literature. It becomes evi- 
dent that books like Daniel and Esther belong to the last 
centuries of the old dispensation. Psalm titles, such as 
“to David,” seem to signify dedication or source rather 
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than authorship; in its present form the book of Psalms 
is comparatively late, and served as the hymn book of the 
second temple. The book of Proverbs itself acknowledges 
diversity of authorship. Job is evidently in the main a 
product of the distressful period of national subjugation 
and disintegration after 586, and belongs with those other 
wrestlings with the insistent problem of suffering, the 
Servant Songs of the Second Isaiah. 

Another important result of the application of critical 
method to this last group of books is a new realization of 
the great variety and diversity of tempers contained in 
them. For example, Esther and Ecclesiastes are not at all 
on a par religiously with Job or the nobler Psalms. The 
Song of Solomon can no longer be treated as a deeply 
spiritual book; no method of allegorizing can possibly 
justify this age in singing these frankly sensual love and 
wedding songs as hymns of Zion. Their intrinsic value lies 
elsewhere. In all this the distinction between more and 
less valuable has resulted in a truer appreciation of those 
books or portions of books which attain to the higher 
reaches of Israel’s faith. 

To summarize the bearings of criticism on traditional 
views of the Old Testament: it has altered some opinions 
as to date, authorship, composition, historicity and even 
the religious nature of certain books. It has also made it 
increasingly impossible for men ever again to regard the 
Old Testament as an inerrant text-book of science or his- 
tory. On the other hand, it has immensely strengthened 
the fundamental conviction that these books contain a 
genuine revelation of divine truth. And it has had the very 
salutary effect of emphasizing the fact that the primary 
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value of the Old Testament is religious — that it is full to 
overflowing of religious inspiration. 

But modern historical study of the Old Testament is 
not only critical — ^it is in the second place comparative. 
It does not segregate the Hebrew religion as though there 
were no other religion in the world, or as though it bore 
no relation to other religions. It recognizes the relation- 
ship of Hebrew civilization to that of the Semitic world in 
general. The geography, archaeology and history of this 
larger world are diligently scrutinized in order that their 
influence upon Hebrew life and thought may be traced. 
The literatures of the surrounding nations are summoned 
into court. These bear testimony to the surprising fact 
that the ancient Babylonians possessed Creation and 
Deluge stories unmistakably related to those in Genesis. 
The law code of Hammurabi, king of Babylon eight cen- 
turies before Moses’ time, contains remarkable parallels 
to the earlier Hebrew legislation. Egyptian, Babylonian, 
Assyrian and Moabite inscriptions bear irrefutable wit- 
ness to the intimate relationship between the Hebrews 
and their neighbors. Almost without exception, the basic 
Hebrew institutions — Sabbath, circumcision, sacrifice, 
priesthood, prophecy, prayer, feasts, fasts, menhirs, crom- 
lechs, consecration of the hair, distinction between clean 
and unclean — existed among other Semites long before the 
Hebrew nation had any being. Messianic prophecy flour- 
ished both in Assyria and in Eg5^t; probably this was 
related in some way to the same development in Israel. 
These important bits of evidence go to show that Hebrew 
religion did not grow up in a vacuum but in closest con- 
tact with other Semitic religions. This does not imply, 
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however, that we reduce all religions to the same monoto- 
nous level of mediocrity. The fact that one recognizes 
good in other religions does not involve disloyalty to one’s 
own, any more than the recognition of excellent qualities 
in other nations makes one a traitor to his own govern- 
ment. It is well known that missionaries in closest contact 
with heathen religions are the first to acknowledge the 
good points of these faiths; at the same time they main- 
tain with all the more conviction the unrivalled superior- 
ity of the Christian faith. Modern scholarship asserts that 
the Hebrew religion towered far above and beyond all 
neighboring religions. What peculiarly marked and dis- 
tinguished it was the extraordinary way in which it took 
institutions common to all the Semitic faiths and ethicized 
and spiritualized them. Its pre-eminence was not because 
it was different in kind, but because it was of superior 
quality. 

Besides being critical and comparative, the historical 
method is in the third place evolutionary or develop- 
mental. In line with modern scientific thought, it holds to 
a universe of law and order characterized by the unfailing 
sequence of cause and effect; not a universe in which hap- 
penings are spasmodic or catastrophic, resulting from vio- 
lent intrusions upon its order of a providence from out- 
side. Some of the Old Testament historians, especially the 
later ones, thought of the universe in terms of such direct 
interventions of God. They start with a miraculous act of 
creation which culminated in the twin disasters of the 
Fall of Man and the Flood. Again, Abraham is made to 
begin a new era, which in turn goes to ruin with the fall, 
first of Israel, and then of Judah. For these writers his- 
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tory consists of an intermittent series of divinely initiated 
revivals followed in each instance by woeful backsliding. 
But historical study has demonstrated that this is hardly 
an accurate portrayal of the course of Old Testament his- 
tory. Development and ascent are clearly traceable. Of 
course progress is not without interruption; there are fre- 
quent setbacks, and at any given time survivals from 
more primitive ages will be present. But over any consid- 
erable period advance is clearly discernible. A comparison 
of the crude theology of David, who believed that Jeho- 
vah’s realm was limited to Israel, with the practical mono- 
theisrn of the prophets Amos and Isaiah, or with the sense 
of Jehovah’s omnipresence in the ‘Davidic’ Psalm 139, will 
demonstrate the reality of this process of development. 
The finished law, too, is the result of growth, the impor- 
tant stages of which are clearly marked. The evolution of 
such conceptions as individual responsibility, monotheism 
and real immortality can be traced from meager begin- 
nings to the full doctrine. Many individuals and influences 
contributed to the unfolding revelation. When Jesus ap- 
peared, it was, therefore, in the fulness of time. His mes- 
sage was the result, not only of his own peerless spiritual 
insight, but also of the quiet centuries of preparation that 
had gone before. 

We have seen that the modem approach to the Old 
Testament is historical in method, and that its operations 
may be described as critical, comparative and evolution- 
ary. It is above all regardful of spiritual interests and 
values, never forgetting that the books under considera- 
tion are religious documents. An attitude of thorough 
S5mipathy with the underlying purpose of the writings is 
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regarded as an indispensable condition of Old Testament 
interpretation. 

So much, then, for the spirit and characteristics of the 
modem approach to the Old Testament. Is the application 
of the historical method justified by results? The one valid 
test is stiU that of Jesus: “By their fruits ye shall know 
them.” In view of that test, what answer shall we give? 

It ought to be said at once that nothing of vital value 
is lost. It is, indeed, simply unthinkable that genuine facts 
reverently sought and foimd can possibly hurt the truth. 
What if some changes do take place in our modes of think- 
ing ? The great foundations of faith still remain absolutely 
unshaken. It is reassuring to reflect that such a story as 
the Fall of Man, for instance, teaches practically the same 
lesson concerning man and God and sin whether one views 
it as history or as parable. Generally speaking, the reli- 
gious value of a given book is independent of such ques- 
tions as date, authorship, place and even historicity. A 
case in point is the book of Psalms, which is fitted to 
'.voice the hopes and longings of every age, no matter when 
these hymns were written or by whom. It is, after all, the 
great personalities and lofty teachings of the Bible that 
have supplied men with inspiration in all ages; questions 
such as we have considered do not affect the inspirational 
value of these. And the modem method has this distinct 
advantage: it supplies a point of view which makes pos- 
sible the effective use of Old Testament material of every 
kind in a scientific age and in dealing with educated peo- 
ple. Values are thus conserved, not lost, for our times. 

But the historical method renders a decidedly more 
positive service than that of preserving certain Old Tes- 
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tament values intact. It has actually enhanced the value 
of some books for our generation. Chief among these are 
the prophetic collections. Of course the prophets have 
always been regarded as important members of the Old 
Testament dispensation. But it has been the habit of both 
Jewish and Christian scholars to treat them as subordi- 
nate to Moses; in fact, as little more than commentators 
on the Old Testament legislation. It was argued that, in- 
asmuch as God’s perfect will had been revealed once for 
all through Moses, the principal fimction of the prophets 
was to echo and re-enforce, as eloquently as they could, 
the laws in which that will was contained. The towering 
personalities of these men were considerably obscured by 
this attitude of mind. Now modern scholarship has made 
its most significant and revolutionary contribution in the 
discovery that, broadly speaking, the greater prophets 
came before and not after the law. Instead of being sup- 
plementary to the law, they were the great creative gen- 
iuses whose utterances led to the law’s gradual formation. 
They were literally seers, discoverers and revealers of 
new truths in the sphere of individual, social and national 
life, leaders in the forward movements of ethics and reli- 
gion. Nor were they the passive and mechanical ‘chan- 
nels’ of divine revelation. They were heroic souls who, 
despite dangers without and doubts within, fought out and 
wrought out the sublime faith that has made them for- 
ever great. Again, the common notion that the prophets 
were primarily predicters of a Messiah who was to ap- 
pear in the distant future comes wide of the mark. It 
is evident that the greater prophets were much more con- 
cerned with the vital, living message of God for their 
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own age; as a matter of fact, they continually opposed 
the false optimism of those who predicted peace and pros- 
perity. To quote a common play on words, they were not 
so much /oretellers as jorthtd\exs,\ they were the spokes- 
men of the divine will. Call the roll — ^Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, 
Micah, Jeremiah, the Second Isaiah and the rest — and 
the prophets will be found to be all of them men who met 
and satisfied for their own generations the age-long cry 
for adequate leadership. To degrade them, as many have 
done, to the position of hewers of wood and drawers of 
water in support of theological dogmas is obviously unfair. 
It has been the high privilege of historical study to free 
the prophets from their irksome bondage and restore them 
to their true status as the noblemen of the Most High. 

Besides re-discovering the prophets and revealing them 
in their unique majesty, the modern method has this to 
its credit: it has demonstrated that the Old Testament as 
a whole was a living, growing organism. The law, it is 
clear, was never complete; the presence of three separate 
codes — Covenant, Deuteronomic and Priestly — ^indicates 
a constant effort to bring legislation up to the needs of 
a developing civilization. The repeated editing and re- 
vising of the histories, prophetic books and Psalms is 
proof positive that the ancients conceived of God as one 
who constantly added new revelations to old truth. The 
prophets pre-eminently believed that Jehovah spoke in 
fresh and living accents to each succeeding generation. 
Truth was for them not static but dynamic. Religion was 
never something to be handed down mechanically, but a 
progressive achievement. The work of the historical 
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school has been largely instrumental in enforcing this 
larger view of the Old Testament and its religion. 

Historical study has made another considerable contri- 
bution to the correct interpretation of the Old Testament 
by demonstrating that the “four silent centuries” between 
Ezra and the opening of the Christian era are not silent 
at all. These four hundred years have now become vocal 
with fears and hopes and panting aspirations after God. 
To mention only a few instances, Jonah, Ecclesiastes, 
Esther, Daniel, Chronicles, many Psalms and numerous 
Messianic passages are now generally acknowledged to be 
the products of this period; some of them belong as far 
down as the Maccabean age. These late documents cast a 
veritable flood of light upon the hitherto obscure centuries 
after the traditional closing of the canon in Ezra’s time. 
The richness and variety of this literature is really amaz- 
ing. The two main types of thought are easily distin- 
guishable: the legalistic, which is represented especially 
by the Chronicler; and opposed to this, the prophetic, as 
shown in the missionary spirit of the book of Jonah and 
the earnest piety of many Psalms. In Daniel and the 
appendices to Zechariah we witness the metamorphosis 
of prophecy into the strange and baffling phenomenon 
of apocal5^se; of this type of literature we find numerous 
representatives in the extra-canonical writings. Modern 
Biblical science has thus enlarged our appreciation of the 
divine economy by demonstrating how, through the bar- 
ren desert of late Jewish legalism, God was preparing this 
prophetic highway for the coming of Christ. 

But it is in its reaction upon the intellectual and reli- 
gious life of students that the historical method best dem- 
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onstrates its claim to recognition. The method demands of 
the student and develops within him a certain balance 
and sanity of judgment. Each man is required to come to 
his own conclusions, and is encouraged to think through 
for himself the grounds for his faith. Nothing is commoner 
than for a teacher of Old Testament to urge his students 
not to accept too readily the statements made in class. 
This apparently paradoxical attitude arises from the in- 
tense conviction that absolute conformity to another’s 
opinions is fatal to the integrity of the intellectual life. 
No group of men, provided they honestly think for them- 
selves, can possibly arrive at conclusions that are always 
identical. On the other hand, it must not be supposed 
that the modern approach leads to a state of intellectual 
anarchy and chaos. Experience demonstrates that it tends 
toward a combination of healthy diversity of opinion on 
minor details, on the one hand, with fundamental agree- 
ment on major issues on the other. 

The acquisition of the power of independent judgment 
saves men from the extravagances of certain types of 
theological thinking. One of the many unfortunate con- 
sequences of the World War was the resuscitation of cer- 
tain dormant and discredited dogmas. Well-intentioned 
and earnest men are to-day insistently demanding that 
the church go back to modes of thought that belong in the 
Middle Ages. These self-styled “Fundamentalists” are 
carrying on a modern Holy Inquisition against all who do 
not profess adherence to their peculiar tenets. Other 
groups are leading many astray with confident assertions 
that the Second Coming of Christ will take place within 
two or three years. Whether one ministers on the western 
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prairies or in China, he will be exposed to the contagious 
religous enthusiasm of these controversialists. In all this 
confusion those who have been trained in the historical 
methods are able to keep their feet on the ground of solid 
and tried experience. Avoiding hysteria and vagaries, they 
are left free to devote their energies to the real, workable 
tasks of life. Withal they are endowed with an intelligent 
and vital faith that holds in the storm and stress of mod- 
ern life and thought. In the presence of science they have 
no need for apology or evasion. Theirs is the only kind of 
belief that is communicable to the thoughtful youth of 
our day. 

As a sufficient and more satisfactory alternative to the 
impossible expectations of the literalists, the modern stu- 
dent cherishes a simple faith in God that makes him 
view the future with calm confidence and radiant hope. 
He believes that God will lead in the future as in the past. 
He shares the assurance of the Pilgrim Pastor Robinson 
that “God hath more Truth and Light yet to break out 
of His i^oly Word.” That truth and that light he continu- 
ally seeks in his humble place among the prophets of the 
new day. He is, furthermore, convinced that in the mod- 
ern emphasis on Israel’s prophets, with the resultant 
awakening of a keener social conscience, the light has 
already dawned in part. The study of these same prophets 
has also shown him that religion has always been the 
mainspring of real and lasting reform in the past. And 
because he is firmly anchored to prophetic principles he 
is kept from nebulous vagueness and futile experiment in 
the building of the kingdom that is to be. 

Every teacher of the Old Testament receives frequent 
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testimony, whether by letter or by word of mouth, to 
what amounts to an experience of conversion to the his- 
torical point of view. Students bear witness to having been 
saved from doubt and despair caused by the attempt to 
hold impossible views of the Bible. Their experience is 
not only an intellectual but also a spiritual awakening. It 
involves the rebirth of intense religious conviction and 
zeal as they find they have won a faith they can always 
and ever5rwhere hold fast. 

If the modern Christian Church needs further warrant 
for the emplo3mient of the historical approach to the Old 
Testament, it is to be discovered in the example of its 
Founder. On the shores of the Sea of Galilee Jesus 
founded the first Christian theological school. He was the 
teacher and the Twelve made up the student body. The 
Old Testament was the only text-book. For commentaries 
he referred to the oral traditions of the scribes; these, 
however, were hardly ever mentioned except to point out 
their glaring defects. In this outdoor school traditional 
methods of interpretation were almost entirely diggarded. 
This first and greatest Christian critic was far more radi- 
cal in his treatment of the sacred books than any of his 
followers have ever dared to be. Refusing to be bound by 
the dead hand of the past, he independently and with in- 
errant insight chose what was permanent and rejected 
the passing. His was the confident faith that the spirit of 
God was leading him and would still lead his disciples 
into new vistas of truth. “Ye have heard that it was said 
. . . but I say unto you” — this was his boldness. 

His early followers, according as they were able, im- 
bibed his spirit and adopted his methods. Paul, for exam- 
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pie, despite the fetters of Rabbinic training that impeded 
him, was oftentimes surprisingly free in his interpretation 
of the Scriptures of the early church. In the centuries 
since, every great era of spiritual re-awakening has been 
accompanied, as under Luther and Calvin, by similar 
freedom in interpreting the Bible. 

One can hardly doubt that here as elsewhere Jesus has 
broken paths for us to walk in. If we are to meet the 
needs of our generation the old truths must again be 
phrased in new terms. While we cannot hope to equal the 
Master’s spiritual insight, we can, at least, adopt his pro- 
ductive method. Like him we are not to be bound by the 
letter of these books, but filled with their dynamic power. 
The combination of religious spirit and intellectual integ- 
rity will surely advance the cause of true religion in the 
future as it has done in the past. 

Pressing forward in this high mood, our generation 
unfailingly finds the Old Testament more valuable than 
ever before. No longer regarded as an arsenal of proof- 
texts, the Old Testament is to-day effective as a “litera- 
ture of power.” Relieved of the incubus of a mechanical 
and impossible theory of inspiration, it is again free to 
speak directly to the hearts and minds of mankind. Even 
an age impatient with the musty past and obsessed with 
ideas of “practical efficiency,” is coming to realize that we 
cannot dispense with the spiritual values of this larger 
half of the Bible. In the theological curriculum it will, 
because of the variety of its inspired literature and its 
intrinsic religious value, hold place as the companion of 
and necessary complement to the New Testament. Pas- 
tors, missionaries, social workers, educators, — all who 
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devote their lives to the service of others, — will not remain 
satisfied with a mere passing acquaintance with this 
matchless literature, but will seek a knowledge of it that is 
at once intelligent, loving, intimate and in the truest sense 
religious. 
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T he great ambition of Jonathan Edwards was to 
sum up his theological system in a History of 
Redemption. It was the thought of a master 
mind. It showed also the insight of a religious genius into 
the essential nature of Christianity. 

Noble as it is by birth and heritage the term Redemp- 
tion may be deprived of its larger connotations, or de- 
based in the phraseology of religious cant, to a sense 
which if not distinctly selfish is at least individualistic 
and other-worldly. This was the tendency of Pharisaism, 
that latest born of Jewish sects which in the time of the 
later Maccabees drew apart from their all too worldly 
leadership of the national destinies on the issue of the 
new doctrine of resurrection and the Vorld to come.^ The 
later Maccabees diverted the forces of the splendid upris- 
ing of the Chasidim (literally ‘^the men of grace,’’ or “lov- 
ing-kindness”), which won freedom to worship God from 
Seleucid tyranny, into channels of dynastic self-aggrand- 
izement and national domination. The Pharisees reacted 
toward a quietistic ideal of other-worldliness. The king- 
dom of God was still their watch-word, but the mode of 
its attainment was to be solely religious. Obedience to the 
Law would secure by divine intervention that which the 
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sword of the Chasidim had seemed to win, only to have it 
made the booty of a selfish and worldly class. Jehovah, 
in his own good time, would grant to a repentant and 
obedient people that eternal kingdom which would other- 
wise be sought in vain. In the train of Pharisaism came 
that revolutionizing new development of Judaism marked 
by the Apocalyptic literature, which transferred the strug- 
gle from earth to heaven, made the enemies of Israel no 
longer flesh and blood, but the principalities and powers 
in the heavenly places, and achieved universality for the 
old national religion by making redemption cosmic instead 
of national. For the world-order of its time Apocalj^se 
has only the deepest pessimism. The Gentile nations are 
under the domination and direction of the powers of dark- 
ness. Individuals may be rescued from the doom that is 
to fall upon a rebellious world by speedy repentance and 
admission to the numbers of the people of the saints of 
the Most High, but as a whole humanity is utterly cor- 
rupt, unto it is reserved the fate of Sodom and Gomorrah. 

The leader and counterpart of the Pharisee is the 
scribe. If Redemption had come to mean for the former 
“a share in the world to come,” the method of its attain- 
ment was defined by the latter. The scribe sat in Moses’ 
seat. He held the keys of the kingdom of heaven. Who- 
soever would enter in must do so by obedience to the 
written Law. Hence the institution of the Synagogue, to 
which the center of gravity of the national religion was 
more and more displaced in proportion as the temple in 
the hands of the worldly Sadducean aristocracy lost touch 
with the masses, and Israel became more and more a 
Church rather than a nation, its religion a “religion of 
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the book.” The process reached its climax with the final 
overthrow of the temple and its ritual in the generation 
after Christ, and the rebuilding of Judaism on the basis 
of the S)magogue. Henceforth scribe and Pharisee were 
supreme. The Sadducee was no longer even remembered 
save as a sectarian and heretic, that unworthy son of 
Abraham who had refused to accept the doctrine of resur- 
rection and the world to come, and believed neither in 
angel nor spirit. 

With the final extrusion of Christianity early in the 
second century the meaning of the term Redemption as 
used in the Synagogue, and with it the character of Ju- 
daism as a religion, became fixed once for all. Judaism 
knows the terms in three senses. There is “the first Re- 
demption” which it celebrates annually in its national feast 
of independence, the Passover, commemorating how Je- 
hovah with an outstretched hand and a mighty arm 
brought Israel forth out of the house of bondage and 
established them in his holy mountain. There is “the sec- 
ond Redemption,” when Jehovah as it were raised his 
people from the dead. For the return from the Exile wais 
indeed no less than a restoration of national life, and in 
the splendid poetry of Deutero-Isaiah, the poet of the 
Return, this figure recurs repeatedly. Jehovah burst the 
gates of brass and broke the bars of iron in sunder. Over- 
shadowed by his presence as in the pillar of fire and cloud, 
they should go up to Zion with singing, the cliffs re-echoing 
their songs, while the leaves of the forest rustled a gentle 
applause. This new deliverance should make the old too 
light a thing to be remembered, because Jehovah had re- 
stored his people in order that they might be his salvation 
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unto the ends of the earth. Not conquest, not even peace- 
ful domination of the world should be their destiny. They 
were to be Jehovah’s witnesses, a missionary people pro- 
claiming his Law of righteousness and peace to all na- 
tions. Nay, more, by their suffering they should be the 
saviors of humanity, a kingdom of priests by whose death 
and rising again, to intercede on behalf of the rebellious, 
all nations should be won to the everlasting covenant. 
Such is “the second Redemption” as the poet-prophet of 
the exile saw it afar off and proclaimed it as his “gospel 
of peace,” his “consolation” of Israel. 

The third Redemption, as seen by the Israel of to-day, 
is not a nobler one. It has elements that recall the vision 
of the greater Isaiah. There is a conversion of the Gentiles, 
and Israel is still a mart 3 rr people. But they are martyrs 
(witnesses) in the passive rather than the active sense. 
The missionary calling has passed into other hands. There 
is to be a restoration, according to some a literal restora- 
tion to the national home. But the Redemption of the 
world means to the Synagogue of to-day less rather than 
more than it meant in the days when the greater Isaiah 
thought of Israel as “a light to lighten the Gentiles, Je- 
hovah’s glory unto the ends of the earth.” In the more tol- 
erant atmosphere of Alexandria the Isaian ideal flourished 
for a time. The Graeco-Jewish ‘Wisdom’ literature still 
reflects it in some of its nobler lyrics, such as the Wisdom 
of Solomon; but in the homeland there was the desperate 
battle to be fought with Seleucid tyrants for the very 
survival of the religion of Jehovah. Judaism was thrown 
back upon itself. An intensive culture of the written law 
became the necessary refuge of the devout. As we have 
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seen, the Messianic hope lost connection with this present 
earth and became a kingdom in the clouds. Redemption 
became universal only as it became individualistic. Ac- 
ceptance of the Torah, the written commandment of 
Moses, was the yoke under which every Gentile must pass 
in order to escape the general doom. Revelation came no 
longer outside the letter. Israel had become the people of 
the book. 

Islam has the same conception of Redemption as the 
later Synagogue. And no wonder, since it is a reaction 
toward it from a debased and idolatrous form of over- 
Hellenized Christianity. Mohammed was the author of the 
first great ‘Unitarian schism.’ He borrows from the Syna- 
gogue its conception of the world-order as a benevolent 
despotism and its sacred history. Ishmael now receives 
back the birthright and inheritance of Abraham, and a 
new revelation through the “Prophet” eliminates those 
elements of Judaism which events had already made obso- 
lete, the sacrificial system and a nationalistic Messianic 
hope. But in substance Mohammed gives us no more than 
a reformed Judaism of the Semitic instead of the Chris- 
tian type. There is the same extreme and mechanical con- 
ception of verbal inspiration, the same substitution of a 
religious bond for all nationalism, the same offer of Para- 
dise, “a share in the world to come,” as the reward of 
obedience to a written commandment delivered through 
the chosen interpreter. In Islam the Redemption of the 
world means its enslavement under the Koran, exactly as 
in Judaism it would mean enslavement under the Law. 

Here are two great religions which share with Chris- 
tianity its conception of world redemption as the goal of 
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religion. In Islam, if not in Judaism, racial and national- 
istic bonds have given way far more completely than in 
Christendom to the social bond of a common faith. De- 
votion to the one God of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob 
proves stronger than any ties of caste or kin. But world 
redemption has a meaning for the Christian beyond that 
of Moslem or Jew. 

Each of the two great Semitic world religions which 
have thus grown out of the ancient stock of Israel’s na- 
tional faith, has achieved its universal appeal by the sub- 
stitution of individual for national redemption. It is true 
that Judaism has lost much of that missionary spirit 
which even in Jesus’ time made it “compass heaven 
and earth to make one proselyte”; but this is due to the 
antagonism arising out of the quarrel with the Church 
rather than to any obstacle inherent in the faith itself. 
Judaism like Islam has become a religion of biblicism. 
Nothing remains of the old national religion of the tem- 
ple. Its only inheritance from the past is a system of 
ethics lit up by emotion, belief in one Father of mankind, 
whose will has been revealed in the writings of Moses and 
his successors in the canon, and who mercifully accepts 
the repentant. There are not wanting 'liberal’ Jews who 
are ready to add the teaching of Jesus as a true sum- 
mary of the Law, looking upon him as the last and great- 
est of the prophets. The Moslem adds two to the Hebrew 
succession. Jesus is to him a greater prophet than Moses, 
and Mohammed a greater than Jesus. In both of these 
Semitic faiths the background is the same as in our own, 
the History of Redemption as viewed in the Old Testa- 
ment. Both are “religions of the book.” Both employ this 
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background of history for the same purpose. They achieve 
their xmiversal appeal (for one is the most aggressively 
missionary of all religions, and the other at least poten- 
tially so) by the same method. The sacred history serves 
one purpose only. It stamps with a divine authority a 
system of individual redemption by obedience to the reli- 
gious and moral precepts of the revelation. God is the 
benevolent despot of a rebellious world, from whose doom 
those may be saved who turn in season from their diso- 
bedience. These two book religions have become as com- 
pletely denationalized as Buddhism or Confucianism. The 
end in view is no longer in any true sense world-redemp- 
tion, but rather redemption out of a lost and ruined world. 
For Judaism and Islam Paradise is the reward of obedi- 
ence; for Buddhism it is Nirvana. The individual is not 
so much a fellow-worker with God for the salvation of 
the world, as he is a subject for divine salvation out of 
this sorry scheme of things. 

Christianity has had a different history and gives a 
different meaning to the word Redemption. It springs 
from the same inspired stock of the religion of Israel as 
Judaism and Islam, but from an earlier date, while some- 
thing of the old prophetic feeling of a national calling to 
the redemption of the world was still alive. In the time 
of Jesus the temple was still standing, in ideal a house of 
prayer for all nations, though sadly debased in actual 
practice by a worldly-minded hierocracy. Embers were 
still glowing of the old fires of devotion kindled by the 
Chasidim, the heroes and martyrs who gave their lives 
for the religious and national ideal. The great paradox of 
Jesus “He that would save his soul (or life) shall lose it, 
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and he that will lose his soul for my sake and the gospel’s 
the same shall save it” remains an eternal protest against 
a merely selfish and individualistic ideal. Redemption is 
the victory of God’s cause, not the salvaging of individ- 
uals from the wreck. Jesus’ ministry was a struggle 
against the book religion of scribe and Pharisee, his 
death was a martyrdom to the ideal of a world-wide 
kingdom of God. 

Paul took up the struggle where Jesus laid it down. 
Still, even in the Christian brotherhood, there were “cer- 
tain Pharisees who had believed,” who had not left be- 
hind them the Pharisaic ideal, a “yoke of the law” for 
world-wide obedience. For them Jesus was the “Prophet 
like unto Moses,” the gospel a new and improved edition 
of the ethical code. Paul understood it otherwise. To him 
the sacred writers are witnesses of an eternal redemptive 
activity of God. God’s creative Wisdom is also the agency 
of revelation and redemption. God was in his world from 
the beginning, and the activity of God in his spiritual cre- 
ation is the central theme of history. All that was taught 
through Moses and the prophets, and all the relations of 
Israel to the Gentile world, belonged to this story whose 
issue is to be “the manifestation of the sons of God.” For 
this the whole creation had groaned and travailed in pain 
together, and the qulmination of the struggle was the 
cross. For in this story of Calvary was the supreme self- 
manifestation of God. Paul also thinks in terms of world- 
redemption. To him also that which enables us to see what 
God is doing to this end is divine revelation. But world- 
redemption is not a mere emission of ethical codes. 

In a widely different sense from that of either of the 
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great religions which share its Hebrew ancestry Chris- 
tianity is the religion of world-redemption. It takes this 
idea from the Judaism from which it sprang, but it car- 
ried with it from its birth the vigor of the ancient faith in 
its ripest development and prime. The evil days of reac- 
tion and enfeeblement had not yet come to the mother- 
faith. Christianity builds upon the Law and the Prophets, 
but not as ultimate. They are for it utterances by divers 
portions and in divers manners preliminary to the revela- 
tion of God through a Son, whom he appointed heir of all 
things, through whom also he made the worlds. 

The teaching of Jesus reveals a righteousness higher 
than that of “old time”; but even this does not constitute 
the message of the faith. The message is “the word of the 
cross.” Mere historical criticism (apart from the indig- 
nant protests of Paul) should have taught the framers of 
the ‘liberal’ Christ that such a being, if he could ever have 
existed, could not possibly account for the origin of Chris- 
tianity. Judaism knows many teachers whose radical ut- 
terances and efforts at religious reformation have incurred 
suspicion and dislike; but it does not put them to death. 
Still less do their disciples afterwards offer them prayers 
and worship as intercessors “sitting at the right hand of 
God.” The origin of our religion was something very dif- 
ferent from the preaching of sermons, even such as the 
Sermon on the Mount. The Pauline Epistles would not be 
what they are if such had been the essential nature of the 
message. Neither would the oldest of the Gospels be that 
of Mark, which has neither. Sermon on the Mount nor 
Lord’s Prayer. For Mark has practically nothing to say 
of Jesus’ teaching, save as it was held to foretell the doom 
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of unbelieving Israel and the overthrow of the temple. 
He has everything to say about the power of God which 
came upon Jesus in his baptism, and the eternal life which 
those may share who become partners in his death. 

Legal religions teach what man should do for God. 
The gospel teaches what God has done for man. 

Paul is the classical example of the Christian mission- 
ary who realizes that his message is neither ethics nor 
philosophy, but the testimony to a historical fact. Acts 
tells us he found but barren soil at Athens, where he 
crossed swords with “certain of the Epicurean and Stoic 
philosophers.” At Corinth, on the contrary, his next mis- 
sionary station, the Lord stood by him in a vision, encour- 
aging him with the assurance, “I have much people in 
this city.” Paul’s letters to the Corinthian church estab- 
lish the greatness of this contrast in results. But it is 
possible to draw a further inference from Paul’s statement 
as to the beginning of his ministry at Corinth “in weak- 
ness and in fear and in much trembling.” Under this 
sense of profound discouragement the missionary deter- 
mined to proclaim his message “not in persuasive words 
of wisdom, . . . that your faith should not stand in the 
wisdom of men, but in the power of God.” He “deter- 
mined not to know an3dhing among them, save Jesus 
Christ and him crucified.” The result was “demonstration 
of the Spirit (outpouring of the 'gifts’) and of power” as 
never before. 

What Paul meant by this limitation to “the word of the 
cross” is made unmistakable in the further course of the 
correspondence. Later there came a grievous crisis in the 
history of the Corinthian church. Paul was compelled to 
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defend his own apostleship before his converts. They who 
should have been themselves his living testimonials, sealed 
as they were by unique gifts of the Spirit under his min- 
istration, demanded of him “letters of commendation.” 
Paul indignantly refused, and brought back the church 
to its loyalty. But before the matter is finally dismissed 
he sums all up in the noblest definition of the Christian 
minister’s commission that was ever penned. He com- 
pares it to the ministry of Moses when he returned from 
making intercession on the Mount for the sin of the 
people, bearing his message of forgiveness, his face shin- 
ing with the glory reflected from the vision of Jehovah. 
But Paul affirms that the ministry of the “new covenant” 
has an infinitely greater, yes, a continually increasing 
glory; so that while that of Moses’ face faded away, that 
which has shined in the hearts of those who have seen the 
glory of the forgiving God in the face of Jesus Christ 
grows ever brighter, transfiguring them into the same di- 
vine image, preparing them thus for immortality with him. 
For ministers of the new covenant are conscious of an 
embassage from God. Under his safe-conduct they pass 
through every peril, looking not at the things which are 
seen, but at the eternal things above, where Christ is gone 
before. For God had reconciled them to himself through 
Christ, and had given them this “ministry of the recon- 
ciliation, to wit, that God in the person of Christ was 
reconciling the world unto himself, not reckoning unto 
them their trespasses.” God had committed unto them this 
“message of the reconciliation.” 

Paul indignantly refuses to take anything less than 
this as the significance of his apostleship. He is “an am- 
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bassador from God on behalf of Christ” offering to men 
conscious of guilt these divine terms of peace. The Cor- 
inthians, whom he had before reminded that from the be- 
ginning he had made this “word of the cross” his only 
philosophy, should have realized better what Paul meant 
by his “gospel” and his “apostleship.” But it is well for 
us that their failure called forth this earliest, most authen- 
tic and authoritative, as well as sublimest, definition of 
what the message of Christianity really is. It is not a new 
ethics, it is a new power. It is not a philosophy, it is a fact 
of history to be interpreted in the light of other facts and 
conditions. It is not even the life or work of a man. Paul 
himself, had he known a Christ after the flesh, now would 
know such a Christ no more. The word of the cross is a 
fact of human history, significant or not according as it is 
viewed. One-may view it as Pilate did and report accord- 
ingly in a scanty footnote how among other disturbances 
of the Passover season it had become necessary to exe- 
cute the so-called Prophet of Galilee for attempted insur- 
rection in the temple. Or one may look at it from the 
point of view of the eternal, asking, What did God mean 
by it? This is Paul’s method. To him the crucifixion was 
in its deepest meaning the act of God. It was the supreme 
act in the history of divine redemption. 

One must have some idea such as Paul had, such as 
Jesus had before Paul, of what “redemption” means, and 
one must realize, as these did, that it is something for 
humanity, not for Israel alone. Then, if you ask. What 
was the significance of this culminating fact? What did 
God mean by it when he sought “through the agency of 
Christ to reconcile the world umto himself, not reckoning 
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unto men their trespasses”? you will be looking at the 
matter as the first great interpreter of our religion inter- 
prets it. You will be looking at history ‘under the aspect 
of the eternal.’ You will be looking at it from the theo- 
logian’s point of view, interested in it for its religious 
values, as a manifestation of ‘God in history.’ But it will 
be a supremely historical type of religion which will come 
from this mode of viewing things. Christianity will mean 
to you ‘the history of redemption,’ and you will not tol- 
erate anything less than this as the basis of your faith. 
You will be unable to fall back upon the mere letter of 
any Scripture. Even Paul and Apollos and Cephas will be 
mere “ministers through whom you believed.” 

The anchorage which Paul had given to the new faith 
was soon put to the test. Paul had insisted that no other 
fotmdation could be laid than this of the fact of Calvary. 
But the world to which Paul had preached was impatient 
of so humble a foundation. Students of comparative reli- 
gion describe to us the welter of oriental religions that 
were flooding the Empire, religions of personal redemp- 
tion promising immortality by union with some mythical 
demi-god who had issued triumphant from the under- 
world. They assure us that the heralds of the cross car- 
ried the day with the religiously famished masses largely 
because they preached not a myth, but contemporary fact. 
Jesus was a really risen Redeemer, whom these witnesses 
had actually known. 

To what extent this factor of present-day historicity 
contributed to the victory of Christianity over its ‘fore- 
runners and rivals’ for the adhesion of the Graeco-Roman 
world is not easy to determine. It was far from being the 
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only advantage the new faith possessed over the mystery 
religions. This however is certain: its triumph was not 
won without a struggle. And in this struggle a perilously 
large proportion of the Greek-speaking Church favored a 
policy of assimilation. In the second century it has been 
estimated on high authority that fully one-half the nomi- 
nally Christian body went over to various forms of Gnos- 
ticism, of which the common characteristic was their dis- 
dain for the historical aspects of the faith, a speculative 
interest in a Christ who came by water, not by blood, that 
is, was manifested in the temporary indwelling of a divine 
‘emanation’ in the Galilean Prophet. This Christ-emana- 
tion descended upon Jesus at his baptism, endowing him 
with power to work miracles and to proclaim the unknown 
Father, withdrawing, however, before the suffering of the 
cross. 

In various forms, some ascetic, some antinomian or even 
libertine, these various Hellenizing, theosophizing perver- 
sions of the historic faith sought to detach it from its roots 
in the soil of Palestine and the history of Israel, and to 
etherealize it into the form of a cosmopolitan religion of 
personal redemption like the other ‘mysteries.’ Some 
Gnostics dismissed the historical Jesus altogether, whether 
as a mere temporary “receptacle” of the “aeon” Christ, 
or as an illusion, a “phantasm.” Some made him a real 
person, but entirely unhuman. The heavenly Father he 
proclaimed was an entirely different Being from the 
limited, austere Jehovah, the tribal god of the Jews. The 
unknown Father was the Eternal Goodness of the Plato- 
nists. 

The conflict with Gnosticism was the great crisis of the 
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period after Paul, as the conflict with Jewish-Christian 
legalism had been in Paul’s day. Instinctively the Church 
clung to its historic tradition as the “faith once for all 
delivered to the saints.” This was the period of the written 
Gospels, above all of the Fourth Gospel, combining the 
theology of Paul with the outward record of Synoptic 
tradition. Christianity would have been lost in a sea of 
theosophic speculation but for this falling back upon the 
simple story of Jesus’ life, recovered from the anecdotes 
of missionary preaching. For its very salvation the faith 
became again historical. 

One monument remains outside the New Testament 
and the scant records of the Apostolic Fathers, to tell in 
brief the story of this great conflict. It is the Roman bap- 
tismal symbol which we have learned to call The Apostles’ 
Creed. It begins and ends with some general propositions 
of wider acceptation, but its Christian nucleus is the clear 
statement of the record of Jesus’ life under the conditions 
of his time. Central to all is the story of Jesus’ death and 
resurrection. This is the answer to all attempts to vaporize 
away “the word of the cross”: “He suffered under Pontius 
Pilate, was crucified, dead and buried, the third day he 
rose again from the dead, he ascended into heaven and 
sitteth at the right hand of God, the Father Almighty.” 

Thus Christianity sums up its message as the history 
of redemption. The God to whom it points is he who mani- 
fests himself supremely in the story of human redemption. 
He is the God of Israel, but above all the God and Father 
of our Lord Jesus Christ. Jesus’ faith in him, vindicated 
in that supreme tragedy of human devotion, is the victory 
it offers, the victory that hath overcome the world. Look- 
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ing up to God as the agent of world-redemption this reli- 
gion takes for its special field the meaning of human his- 
tory, the evolution of the kingdom of God. Philosophy 
and ethics have their splendid part, but for Christianity 
the supreme revelation must come through the story of 
human experience questioned and tested for its meaning 
‘under the aspect of the eternal.’ For the solution of this 
great problem it has but one key, the cross. 

All the light of sacred story 
Gathers round its head sublime. 

If such be the distinctive character of our religion it 
must be reflected in the t5rpe of training given to those who 
aspire to leadership in it. Not every Christian can be a 
historical critic. But every man who becomes a leader 
should have obtained some conception of what it means 
to be the interpreter of a faith whose motto is ‘God in 
history.’ 

The claim may appear a paradox, though in fact well 
founded, that Christianity owes to its distinctively his- 
torical character both its freedom and its true Conserva- 
tism. With Judaism and Islam it shares the common herit- 
age of a sacred canon linking it indissolubly to the past. 
It shares with them also the common danger of bibliolatry. 
There are forms and phases of Christianity which reduce 
it to the same level as these ‘religions of the book,’ bring- 
ing the Church again under the same yoke of bondage to 
the letter which Paul warned against, and setting up a 
new tyranny of the scribes to take the place of that which 
Jesus overthrew. It is possible (we ourselves are witnesses 
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of the attempt) for would-be interpreters of this charac- 
teristic religion of the spirit to represent it as another reli- 
gion of the letter, in spite of the great revolt of freedom 
that gave it birth. But its principle of liberty remains. Its 
God is something more than the God of Moses or Mo- 
hammed, who writes his commandment on tablets of stone 
or bone. He is the living, present, actively redeeming God 
of Jesus Christ, who reveals himself by what he does, both 
outwardly and in the hearts of men. As long as those who 
teach this faith hold fast to the distinction between facts 
(which are God’s own self-expression) and records (which 
are but human attempts to interpret and transmit the 
revelation), there can be no permanent entanglement in 
this yoke of bondage. God speaks a language of deeds, 
and he who would declare the message of God must be 
able not only to read with deeper insight than the scribe’s 
the record of the past, but to read also the signs of the 
times. Words are the mere symbols of reality. To use the 
Scriptures as if in them we had eternal life, while refusing 
to penetrate through them to the eternal Spirit of revela- 
tion and redemption that is life’s source in former genera- 
tions as in ours, is to imitate the wilful blindness of the 
student of nature who never learns to “look through 
nature up to nature’s God.” God is behind the letter. This 
is the very essence of our Christian doctrine of sacred 
Scripture as summed up by our fourth evangelist ( Jn. 5 ; 
33-47). By it Christianity is forever raised above the level 
of mere ‘religions of the book.’ 

To the follower of Jesus and of Paul the written page is 
but the means of access to the living, eternal God. Its 
value is in proportion to its capacity to render this service. 
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Artistic beauty it often has; but it is not for this we 
esteem it. The level of its historical and scientific attain- 
ment may be higher than that of other writings of the 
time, or lower; the question is scarcely relevant. The 
Church has canonized this literature because it found 
there the handiwork of God. The Christian asks only, 
Does it in fact bring men into contact with him? If in its 
record of fact, or of the reaction of men’s minds in former 
ages to the problems of the spiritual life, it does bring 
hearts and minds eager to know and love the truth nearer 
the object of their quest, then it is rightly canonized. It is 
a ‘word of God’ if it have this effect. As to methods of 
study, that is most Christian which is most effective to 
this end. 

Thus the freedom of the Christian scholar is a freedom 
of faith. Whatever the origin or nature of these writings, 
their effect upon successive generations has proved them 
a paramount factor in the moral and religious progress of 
the world. Their history is a part (and no small part) of 
the working of God in his spiritual creation. How is it 
conceivable that the student should be justly debarred 
from any enquiry by any effective method into these 
records of the working of God’s Spirit on the mind of 
man? The historian cannot conceive an objection to criti- 
cism, because (as has been well said) there is no history 
save critical history. The Christian scholar seeks God in 
history. Therefore he asks no man’s leave to apply the 
methods of critical research. Faith makes him absolutely 
fearless of the result; but even without this faith he would 
still be forced to use the tests, the keenest which science 
can apply. 
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The Church is conservative, as befits the vital nature 
of its interests, and has been slow to admit new methods. 
Yet the development of criticism has been quite as tndy 
under divine direction as the fixation of the canon. Criti- 
cism, whether textual or higher, began with the sacred 
writings, and was resorted to as matter of dire necessity. 
Without it, as experience amply showed, the sacred record 
would have been made the tool of boundless subjectivity. 
In the absence of fixed principles, determining both text 
and meaning, the Scriptures, instead of proclaiming their 
own message, were made to proclaim that of every reli- 
gious charlatan who aimed to secure the adoption of his 
views under a false claim of authority. Writings cannot be 
clothed with the more than human authority of canoniza- 
tion without provoking attempts (usually well-meant) to 
make use of this authority in the interest of what is called 
in the latest of New Testament writings “private interpre- 
tation” (II Pet. i;2o). The “wresting” of Scripture, from 
the time of the second century Gnostics to that of Smith 
and Jones, to make it teach not its own message, but what 
Smith and Jones conceive to be the message, is notorious 
as a fact. As respects cause it is an unavoidable conse- 
quence of clothing them with superhuman authority. With 
the Alexandrian fathers it was a principle that those por- 
tions of Scripture whose apparent sense gave no religious 
lesson, such as the genealogies, must be given a meaning, 
because it was unworthy of God to utter trivialities. Other 
portions were manipulated accordingly. The allegorical 
interpretations of the Alexandrian fathers, beginning with 
Pseudo-Barnabas, are an object lesson as to where one 
arrives once the road is taken of determining the message 
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by what (in the interpreter’s judgment) it would have 
been fitting for God to say. 

Chaos without end or limit is the sure result where 
canonidty is not guarded by the companion principle of 
objectivity. If we regard the Bible as God’s word we can- 
not at the same time make it our own. We must take it as 
it is, and not as it would be convenient for our purposes to 
have it. This implies open-minded, historical interpreta- 
tion. The revelation was given of old time to the prophets 
by divers portions and in divers manners. If anything is 
self-evident in Scripture it is this difference of the mes- 
sages, not merely as between different ages, but as between 
various reporters in practically the same age. We have two 
accounts of the origin of man, and three versions of the 
Mosaic Decalogue, no two alike. All are put together in a 
final Pentateuch by post-exilic editors who sought to mini- 
mize discrepancies. We have four Gospels, not drawn up 
at intervals of centuries, like the various versions of the 
Decalogue, but within a few decades of one another; and 
we cannot so much as reconcile two divergent genealogies 
of Jesus. So wide apart are the divine and the human con- 
ceptions of what is best as a standard of faith and prac- 
tice. The canon-makers are bent on securing a uniform 
rule. Is not a fourfold standard a very contradiction in 
terms? The Giver of the revelation seems almost to take 
pleasure in bringing in extremes of difference. We can 
get neither uniformity of text amid the hopeless variations 
of manuscripts and versions, nor can we dream of an 
accepted harmonization of one author with another, still 
less of any undisputed interpretation of any individual 
writer, were it possible to solve the problem of an undis- 
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puted text. To judge by Scripture itself its divine Author 
differed from the ecclesiastics in his conception of what a 
sufficient rule of faith and practice should be. 

An impartial judgment must admit the process of 
canonization resorted to by the Church of the second 
century to have been a practical necessity if the historic 
faith were not to be submerged in a sea of theosophic 
speculation. The apostolic tradition thus enshrined be- 
came an impregnable fortress against the vast sweep of 
Gnosticism. It was a salutary development. Whoever sees 
God in history at all must surely acknowledge his provi- 
dence here. But canonization involves by its very nature 
a converse danger. To avoid the pain and toil of construc- 
tive thought (and there is no domain in which constructive 
thought is so toilsome and so painful as in that of religion) 
the easiest way is to fall back upon an immutable written 
rule. This is the peril of bibliolatry, to which religions of 
the book such as medieval Judaism and Islam are spe- 
cially exposed. It is not strange that Christianity too, in 
spite of the protests of its origin against a worship of the 
letter, should have swung far back in the days of its strug- 
gle to preserve the historic faith once for all delivered to 
the saints, toward the ideal of a fixed, inerrant standard, 
tending to become itself also a religion of the book. 

It was saved from this fate of stagnation and ultimate 
death not so much by any wisdom of its own as by the 
very nature of the records on which it was thrown back. 
For the framer of a fixed standard, uniformity is indispen- 
sable. Disagreements of equally authoritative records are 
intolerable. Harmony must be obtained; reasonable har- 
mony if possible, but harmony at all costs. Prodigies of 
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violence to the canons of ordinary judgment have been 
done by the New Testament harmonizers of modern times, 
but they are small as compared with the feats of harmoni- 
zation performed by second century Fathers. There was 
the notorious discrepancy between the genealogies of 
Matthew and Luke with which Porph5Ty twitted his 
Christian opponents. The transcribers of the text from 
which our famous Codex Bezae is drawn made short work 
of this by simply substituting in Lk. 3 : 23 ff. the genealogy 
of Mt. 1:7-16 in reversed order. Irenaeus answered those 
who pointed to the disagreements in chronology between 
the Synoptics and the Fourth Gospel by maintaining that 
the public ministry of Jesus covered a period of twenty 
years. He could thus be about “fifty years old” (Jn. 8:57; 
cf. 2 : 19-21), in its closing year. 

Extravagances of this sort are soon withdrawn. Like 
the allegorizing interpretations of the Alexandrian fathers 
they are quickly found to defeat their own object and give 
way to less vulnerable arguments. Still the harmonizer 
does not give up his effort. To do so would be to his mind 
surrender of the very citadel of the faith. For biblicism 
refuses to distinguish between the records and the divine 
revelation they attest; and fails to see that revelation 
may be better attested by diversity among witnesses. The 
worshipper of the letter searches the Scriptures like the 
scribes before him thinking that in them he has eternal 
life. With such a conception, if they are shown not to have 
those qualities of inerrancy and identity which meet the 
scribe’s conception of a perfect rule of faith and practice 
they lose their authority. Christianity conceives them as 
witnesses of value according to their power to br ing men 
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into effective contact with God and Christ. Christianity 
is a religion based on the movement of God in history. Its 
revelation is uttered in terms of deeds, not words. Let the 
Christian then learn to treat the Scriptures as Christ 
treated them, as witness-bearers to the eternal redemptive 
Word. 

If there is something providential in the canonization 
of the apostolic records in the second century, to make of 
the Bible in its entirety a book of God rather than of man, 
there is something no less providential in the character of 
the writings thus preserved, and the fact that in their 
mutual relations they stand almost at the opposite ex- 
treme from what the framer of perfect and immutable 
rules would choose. To some extent the Old Testament, 
but in vastly greater degree the New Testament in the 
only forms in which it has ever been current in the 
Church, is a book which enforces criticism. That is to say, 
it makes careful, systematic comparison and relative valu- 
ation of diverse representations absolutely indispensable. 
Only with extreme reluctance has the Church been driven 
to abandon the easy path of a fixed, *inerrant rule, and 
compelled by a wiser Providence to take the historian’s 
view that documents are witnesses. Human reason and 
conscience, under direction of the eternal Spirit of truth, 
have been roused from debilitating inactivity and forced 
to exercise judgment upon “revelation itself.” It was the 
work not of man but of God that the Christian canon 
should in its very nature be such as to drive the Church 
away from the letter, back to the Spirit, away from the 
bondage of bibliolatry, back to the freedom of Jesus and 
Paul. 
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The first difficulty of the hannonizer in his search for 
an inerrant standard is with textual variants. If ever God 
gave an inerrant form of the text he permitted it to disap- 
pear at a time so remote that our earliest records cannot 
reach back to it. The medieval Synagogue rigidly organ- 
ized as a system of book-religion, centered on the belief in 
an infallible Torah miraculously perfect in every syllable, 
could meet this crucial test. By the rule requiring extirpa- 
tion of every manuscript showing three variations, no 
matter how minute, from the Masoretic standard, the 
scribes have actually succeeded in suppressing every 
material variant. There is no textual criticism of the He- 
brew Old Testament, because since the tenth century of 
our era all Hebrew manuscripts are practically identical. 
The broad differences of text which once existed survive 
only in the Greek translations made in the centuries just 
before and just after the Christian era and preserved by 
their transmission through Christian hands from the de- 
struction visited upon their Hebrew originals. The Syna- 
gogue succeeded in destroying these wherever they were 
found to vary from the standard text. 

Contrast with this artificial uniformity the diversity 
which has followed from free transcription of the New 
Testament writings, both in the original Greek, and in the 
multifarious versions of ancient times. The science of 
textual criticism had its origin here in these thousands of 
manuscripts of the New Testament with their hundreds 
of thousands of minute variations, not because the Church 
would not gladly have followed in the wake of the Syna- 
gogue in the suppression of variants, but because a wiser 
Providence forbade. How ardently uniformity was sought 
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is amply attested by the scores of harmonistic readings 
which vainly attempt to bring the four Gospels into arti- 
ficial agreement. Instead Christian scholars were com- 
pelled, much against their will, to become the teachers of 
the world in the science of textual criticism which every 
historian now feels obliged to apply to his sources, but 
only according to the principles laid down by students of 
the New Testament. Surely if ever the Church has been 
“taught of God” it was in this laborious discipline. In the 
study of textual variants it learned not to treat its records 
after the manner of the bibliolater, but of the student of 
history. 

The second difficulty of the harmonizer lies inside the 
limits of the text. An infallible written standard cannot 
possibly be at variance with itself. Hence from the very 
outset of the attempt to present such a standard in the 
form of Gospels we find the most desperate efforts to 
remove discrepancies between the various claimants of the 
title. It was fortunately impossible for the more recent 
Gospels of ‘Luke’ and ‘Matthew’ altogether to displace 
the primitive Roman “Reminiscences of the Preaching of 
Peter,” whose compilation was ascribed from earliest times 
to Mark, the companion at Rome of Paul. “Mark,” as we 
call the work, was almost superseded by the later and 
larger Gospels. Especially did the unwarranted claim of 
apostolic authorship for ‘Matthew’ give this Jewish- 
Christian Gospel an immense preponderance in use and 
authority among the Fathers of the first half of the second 
century. ‘Luke’ too had obvious advantages which gave it 
predominant standing especially in the region of Antioch. 
Nor could even the Fourth Gospel be denied, though its 
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late appearance and wide divergence from its three 
accepted predecessors raised greater objection to it than 
to any other of the four. None of the four could be denied. 
To avoid the fatal defect of self-contradiction in the stand- 
ard advocates of the “infallible rule” had but one alterna- 
tive. It was harmonize or perish. We have seen some of 
the expedients resorted to. 

And the expedients broke down. A wiser Providence 
decreed that they should, in order that Christianity might 
be something more than a new religion of the book. Tex- 
tual criticism was the outcome of the vain attempt to 
secure uniformity among the manuscripts and versions. 
Its issue, far from producing uncertainty, was to give 
immeasurably greater security for the readings of the 
New Testament than for any other work of classical an- 
tiquity. There is nothing in the whole world of palaeog- 
raphy which even distantly approaches the perfection 
achieved by textual criticism in reproducing the authentic, 
original work of the New Testament writers. Something 
similar will in due time be found true with respect to the 
higher criticism, whose task is to trace the inward develop- 
ment by comparing divergent elements of the record with 
one another. 

Instead of forced and violent harmonization, compelled 
by the fear of admitting characteristics incompatible with 
the human idea of what a divine revelation should be, the 
higher criticism makes no dogmatic assumption, because 
it seeks God’s idea, and regards itself as simply the hand- 
maid of history. It does not seek to join together what God 
hath put asunder. The author of Acts is not forced to take 
the same view as Paul of events which led up to the admis- 
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sion of the Gentiles to equal standing in the Church, be- 
cause Paul’s view on the one side and the view of ‘Luke’ 
on the other are each a part of the evidence. This, and not 
the verdict, is what God lays before us. And the revelation 
of what God meant by these narratives and these events 
is all the clearer and better the farther apart (within the 
limits of the admitted sincerity of both witnesses) the 
separate points of view. 

Christianity, as we have seen, is a religion based on the 
history of the redemptive working of God in humanity. 
As such it compels us to seek as the essence of the message 
what God meant by these events. God spoke in what hap- 
pened, though we do not exclude from the happening the 
composition of the record. But the voice of God is not the 
record itself. The record merely attests it. For ages stu- 
dents of Scripture have sought to make of it a uniform, 
unchangeable, inerrant standard. Once and again they 
have been ready to do violence to honesty and truth itself 
in order to conform the testimony to what they were con- 
vinced it ought to be. Sorely against their will they have 
been forced to learn the lesson of the impartial, critical 
historian. For it is true in the field of the higher as well as 
the lower criticism, that it was biblical scholarship which 
led the way. Pentateuchal critics were the first teachers 
of the art of documentary analysis which now is applied 
in every field of historico-critical investigation. 

Once more the distinction between Church and Sjma- 
gogue is of deep significance. Professor G. F. Moore of 
Harvard long ago called attention to the extraordinary 
parallel which exists between the fate which according to 
critics of the Pentateuch overtook the separate four docu- 
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ments out of which it was compiled in the post-exilic age, 
and that which in the Syriac-speaking church overtook 
our own four Gospels in the period from the second to the 
fourth century. In the post-exilic period, when Synagogue 
and scribe remade the religion of Israel on the basis of 
the written law, the prophetic narratives of southern and 
northern Israel with their embodied codes, documents 
known to critics as J and E respectively, together with 
their Deuteronomic recast and supplement (D), were all 
four combined into one on the basis of the Priestly Law- 
book (P). For the purposes of a legal standard nothing 
else was possible. Foiur conflicting versions of “the Law of 
Moses” would have been intolerable. Hence the prompt 
disappearance of the earlier sources. Canonization of the 
composite work implied refusal to the originals of the right 
to linger too long superfluous on the stage. History re- 
peated itself in the case of the Syriac Gospels. Had not the 
Greek originals fortunately survived in another language 
exactly the same fate would have befallen our own four 
Gospels in the same regions a half-millennium later. For 
use among his own countrymen Tatian the Syrian, disciple 
of Justin at Rome, prepared a composite Gospel, a har- 
mony of the four or Diatessaron, a work recently re- 
covered to modern scholarship. In Tatian’s Diatessaron 
Matthew, Mark, Luke and John were pieced together 
(omitting the troublesome genealogies) much after the 
fashion of J, E, D and P in the Pentateuch, the whole 
being translated into the Syriac. Tatian’s was not the only 
attempt of the kind; Theophilus of Antioch felt the same 
impulse to harmonization as the needful method for secur- 
ing the desired uniformity of standard, and also prepared 
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a harmony on a similar plan. But Tatian’s work was so 
pre-eminently successful as to displace the originals them- 
selves. Two hundred years later Rabbula, Bishop of 
Edessa, found the Diatessaron alone in use. What had 
then come to be known in Syriac and are still known as 
the “separate” Gospels had disapf>eared. Rabbula was 
compelled to restore them by episcopal authority. 

Chiurchmen will go far when convinced that the divine 
standard of faith and practice ought to be what they them- 
selves would have made it. Fortunately for the Church its 
canon-makers of the second, century lacked the power of 
the leaders of the S)magogue for the suppression of vari- 
ants. God had sown the seed of the gospel in too wide a 
field. Ecclesiastics found the attempt to assimilate variant 
forms of the text impracticable, though the great revisions 
of Alexandria in the time of Hesychius, and of Antioch 
and Constantinople in the time of Chrysostom, went far 
to secure it. Forced harmonization of one Gospel with 
another, or the exclusion of an unpopular Jewish-Christian 
type of eschatology in favor of another, more acceptable 
to the Hellenistic world, were found impracticable for the 
same reason. Attempts were made in plenty. In the case of 
the apocalypses, known to the early Church under the name 
of “prophecy,” reaction against the millenarian extrava- 
gances of Montanus secured the exclusion from the canon 
of the writings of Hermas and Pseudo-Peter, and were 
only prevented from robbing us of the great Apocalypse 
of John by the insistence of leading churchmen of the 
school of Papias, Justin, Melito of Sardis and Irenaeus, 
that the witness borne to itself in Rev. 1:9-11 was “worthy 
of belief.” 
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Rome spoke the final word in matters pertaining to the 
canon, and Rome’s watch-word was ‘catholicity.’ It was 
a rule based on the experience of practical statesmen, but 
it reflected a t 5 ^e of wisdom which after all is only a pru- 
dent yielding to the inevitable. Again we say, as Loescher 
said of the origin of the canon, “It was not formed as they 
tell us at a stroke by the act of men, but little by little 
through the agency of God, the ruler of minds and of 
ages.” Catholicity in the larger, truer sense was indeed the 
agency which preserved to the New Testament through an 
overruling Providence a historical character which the 
eagerness of ecclesiastics for a smooth-working, unified 
standard of faith and practice would have thrown away. 
The result is a historian’s book, and not a lawyer’s or 
ecclesiastic’s; a book of testimony, not of official deci- 
sions; a book which bears eternal witness to the move- 
ment of God in history, not a book of oracular utterances 
from the distant heavens. 

Christianity escapes the dangers of the mere religions 
of the book by the fact that it is fundamentally an inter- 
pretation of the drama of redemption. It is concerned with 
what God has done and is still doing in human history. 
Its ministry is an embassage of peace to a world estranged 
from its Creator, proclaiming a gospel of the Reconcilia- 
tion, how that through the agency of Christ God was 
reconciling this estranged world rmto himself, not imput- 
ing unto men their trespasses. Paul was able to interpret 
to the Graeco-Roman world of his time the meaning of 
this message, in spite of alien tongues and the institutions 
and conventions of a civilization to which the very title 
“Messiah,” “Christ” was uncouth. The true historian is he 
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who can likewise interpret to his own times in terms intel- 
ligible to his fellow-countrymen the ideals, hopes, aspira- 
tions of a past which in other respects may be dead, but 
in its faith in the eternal God of Righteousness and Truth, 
though dead yet speaketh. To this extent at least, and in 
this sense, the Christian leader must be a historian. He 
must know the past of which he speaks, and he must inter- 
pret it to his own time in terms intelligible to those to 
whom he is sent. 

The methods everywhere followed by the Church in the 
training of its leaders are not arbitrarily chosen. They are 
prescribed no less by the nature of the task than by the 
e:q)erience of the ages. Historians are not supposed to be 
well qualified who cannot so much as read the language 
of their principal sources. Interpreters of the past in 
terms of the present must be supposed to have some knowl- 
edge of the historical background against which that 
drama of redemption was enacted which is the substance 
of their message. Men who speak in the name of the God 
and Father of Jesus Christ, and use these records of the 
past as witnesses to a gospel not of human but divine 
authority, cannot be satisfied to accept either the dogmas 
of churchmen or the sneers of skeptics regarding the sense 
in which the Scriptures are to be received as “the word of 
God.” Their effect is the witness. Christian leaders must 
know for themselves, by personal study of their nature, 
origin and history just what these writings are, and how 
they have brought, and still do bring, those who search 
them aright into vital contact with the eternal Word, that 
Life which was with the Father and was manifested 
unto us. 
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At Yale, where Edwards studied and taught, the chair 
of New Testament teaching is entitled New Testament 
Criticism and Interpretation. What is meant by Criticism 
is the kind of historical study to which the Church has 
been driven, as the foregoing pages have shown, not of 
its own will, but by a wiser overruling Providence. Such 
study is indispensable for the adequate appreciation of 
God’s self-revelation through prophets and apostles, who 
spake as they were moved by the Holy Ghost. What is 
meant by Interpretation is that so-called “grammatico- 
historical” interpretation to which the Church was forced 
many centuries ago, as the only bulwark against a ram- 
pant and unbridled distortion of the records to serve the 
ends of “private interpretation.” The message of the 
Christian minister is the gospel of the Reconciliation. He 
must make plain to a world estranged from its Creator 
what God has done in Christ to restore it to right relations 
with himself. What can be more essential to the training 
of such a messenger on behalf of God than open-minded 
enquiry into the History of Redemption? What sources 
should he go to for such a purpose if not the documents 
of the New Testament, and those which furnish the back- 
ground of the story in the Jewish canon? What methods 
should he apply, if not the approved methods of the most 
scientific historical enquiry? 

Studies of this type are means, not ends. They are tools 
for men to wield. They do not take the place of men. But 
it is a conviction found wherever the Puritan tradition of 
an educated ministry obtains, and certainly not forgotten 
where the Pilgrims founded institutions of learning as the 
chief bulwark of liberty in Church and civil state, that the 
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man who is made a leader in Christian service should be 
trained with all the equipment that science can give, and 
if trained in other fields, then surely first of all in the 
methods of the modern historian for the appreciation and 
interpretation of our historic faith. 
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T hat the study of the English Bible should have 
an important place in the training of a minister 
■will hardly be disputed. If it is important for a 
lawyer to be familiar with the statutes of the state in which 
he practices, it is equally important for a minister to know 
the nature, the truth and the power of the Bible. To be 
perfectly equipped he should be acquainted with the lan- 
guages in which the Scriptures were originally -written, 
yet even this knowledge will not render less necessary a 
complete mastery of the English version which he must 
use in his daily ministrations. 

The book has greatly suffered from false theories of 
inspiration. Its writers have been regarded as mefe ste- 
nographers, taking dictation from the Most High. No 
adequate consideration was given by our fathers to the 
fallible human element, or to the methods by which the 
mind of man grows into a knowledge of truth. False 
theories of inspiration led inevitably to false methods of 
interpretation. The matter-of-fact Occidental mind ex- 
plained the gorgeous imagery of Daniel, the lyrical out- 
bursts of the Psalms, the epigrams of the Wisdom books 
in the spirit and by the methods of a judge expounding the 
most technical statute of the law. The books of the Bible 
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vary greatly in the value of their spiritual insight; they 
also represent different types of literature. Evidently 
truths expressed in the language of the imagination, or of 
exalted emotion, must not be interpreted by the same 
canons we use in the exposition of truth stated in precise 
prose. Each type of literature must be interpreted after 
its own kind. It is permissible to call the Bible an inspired 
book, yet it is an ampler and more correct statement to 
say that it is the record of an inspired race. It is a collec- 
tion of documents of various kinds and value bearing wit- 
ness to a divine movement in human history. 

THE BIBLE IS THE LITERATURE OF A DIVTNE MOVEMENT 

Every race which has played a noticeable part in the 
history of the world has produced a literature. It has told 
in its own language and according to its own insights the 
story of its struggles with nature, with other peoples, with 
the Invisible. The Greeks, the Romans, the Babylo- 
nians, the Chinese have related their experiences in legend 
and history, they have interpreted the meaning of life in 
myth and allegory and philosophy, they have uttered their 
emotions in songs of love and of war. Through every fac- 
ulty of mind and heart the genius of a gifted people will 
declare itself. The ancient Hebrews were no exception. A 
deep-natiured and imaginative race they responded viv- 
idly and thoughtfully to the experiences of a long and 
eventful career. One of the permanent impressions com- 
ing to a student of the Scriptures is their incomparable 
superiority to the writings of Babylonia, Eg3rpt or Persia 
in range, in beauty and in emotional power. Doubtless 
oblivion has taken large toll of the intellectual toil of the 
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Hebrews. Probably only a portion of their songs and 
stories have come down to us. But why have these books 
survived? What vitality has made them live through the 
centuries? What rmity of thought or passion has organized 
them into one volume? Why are they sacred? 

The answer is familiar and quite evident. Every domi- 
nant people has its peculiar genius. The Greeks had a 
rare appreciation of beauty and a grasp of its laws; the 
Romans were endowed with large executive capacity; the 
Hebrews had a unique ethical insight and passion which 
organized the intellectual and spiritual life of the people, 
determined their national heroes and became their con- 
tribution to the common good of the world. “This people,” 
wrote Matthew Arnold, “have a secret . . . they have 
discovered the way the world was going, and therefore 
they have prevailed.” The Secret is Righteousness; the 
movement of the world is toward Righteousness. The Old 
Testament is the literature which recoimts the inception 
of this idea, its xmfolding through many centuries and 
many experiences, and its permanent establishment in the 
thought of mankind. 

A comparison may make plain the process which 
brought these books together. The genius of the Anglo- 
Saxons is their ability to value and establish individual 
liberty under law. The struggle for liberty is the keynote 
of English and American history. If, centuries hence, some 
one should gather together the literature best expressive 
of this age-long battle — ^the Magna Charta, the speeches 
of Cromwell, the compact of the Ma5dlower, the legends 
of New England, the Declaration of Independence, the 
American Constitution, the poems of Whittier, Uncle 
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Tom’s Cabin, the speeches of Lincoln — ^and bind them in 
one volume, the result would be a book not unlike the 
Old Testament. In writing the story of liberty, however, 
one may fix his attention on man, but in telling of the 
birth and development of righteousness one centers his 
thoughts on God, for to be right is to be in harmony with 
the Nature of Things. The supreme concern of a people 
who are preoccupied with the secret of righteousness will 
be the nature and the will of God. Therefore we have in 
the Old Testament more than a collection of literature 
organized around the central idea of righteousness, we 
have the story of the way in which a righteous God has 
dealt with men and a nation. The Old Testament closes 
with threats and promises, the New completes the divine 
story with the good news of the strange way God has 
taken to help men attain right relations with him, and 
then it lifts the veil to show the end when redemption is 
achieved in a new heaven and a new earth. 

Taking the Old and the New Testaments together, we 
have a drama o f salva tion, the different factors being 
unified in a plot as well developed as that of Hamlet. This 
organization of many books around an ever increasing 
purpose running through centuries distinguishes the Bible 
from the sacred books of all other peoples. The Koran is 
the product of the brain of one man, Mohammed, who 
wrote his visions on chance sheets which were afterwards 
assembled into a volume. We have, therefore, the truth 
as seen by one man, of a peculiar temperament, at one 
definite period of time. The Bible on the contrary is the 
crystallized experience of many men, in many centuries, 
of diverse temperaments, and with many points of view. 
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Its. folk-lore goes back to the mists which hung over the 
primitive world, its psalms are the lyrical aspirations of 
a multitude of singers of many generations, its reliable 
history covers a period of over a thousand years, it 
views truth from practically every angle and appeals to 
the heart of man through many faculties. The sacred 
books of India have marvelous insights into the unity, the 
sovereignty, the providence of the Eternal, but they un- 
fold no drama of salvation, they do not reveal God as 
working through the ages by means of individuals and 
nations to establish righteousness and judgment on the 
earth. Other nations have a literature which is properly 
called divine because in it are heard the “accents of the 
Holy Ghost,” but the Bible is the only sacred literature 
which is comprised of such documents as reveal God t 
working through many centuries for the moral redemp- 
tion of mankind. Unlike other histories its emphasis is 
not on man and his experiences, but on God and his 
purposes. 

We asked a moment ago the question: Why were the 
books of the Bible preserved while so many contempora- 
neous writings were lost? These books have survived be- 
cause they are vitally related to man’s discovery of the 
way the world is going. We put the further question: Why 
are they sacred? They are sacred because the secret shows 
man involved in perpetual relations with God. 

THE LITERARY CHARACTER OF THE VARIOUS BOOKS 

Composed of sixty-six volumes, the Bible is one book 
because it is organized around one theme. Considered as 
a whole it has dramatic unity. It is a “Divine Comedy” 
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inspired by the Holy Ghost. We find here a multitude of 
players taking their various parts, with God always on 
the stage as the chief actor. There is an unfolding plot 
culminating in the tragedy of Calvary, then the final scene 
where men with faces aglow with faith and hope gaze into 
the heavens and through the coming years, beholding the 
glory of God filling a redeemed earth. “AU^e world’s a 
stage, and all the men and women merely players” is 
true in a sense profounder than Shakespeare had in mind 
when he penned the famous lines. Cast as a whole into the 
dramatic form, the several parts have also the character 
and attraction of almost every variety of composition, and 
only by taking account of their peculiar nature can they 
be understood. It is simply stupid to interpret the differ- 
ent books of the Bible — this ima gi native, impassioned lit- 
erature of the East — by the same canons one uses to find 
the meaning of a statute law. The prosaic Western mind 
is sure to go far astray if it seeks to extract the signifi- 
cance of gorgeous Oriental imagery by the dry processes 
of logic. Our fathers had some excuse for their legalistic 
methods of exegesis, for when the King James version was 
printed it was not known that the Psalms were Hebrew 
poetry. Bishop Lowth made the discovery nearly a hun- 
dred years later. But there are more than the two grand 
divisions of prose and poetry in the Scriptures. Almost 
every type of literature here finds a place. God fulfils 
himself in many ways. He has truth for the imagination 
and the heart as well as for the practical understanding. 
It would be contrary to the known methods of the divine 
workings did we not find in the literature of the Hebrews 
what we find in the writings of all people — myth, legend, 
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law, song, fable, history. We can know the value of the 
various books only as we interpret them after their kind. 
We wrest the Scriptures to our destruction, if we give 
myth the meaning of history, and see biography in an 
allegory. 

To us the word “m3dh” has a sinister sound, suggestive 
of the untrue. Yet a m)rth is the sincere attempt of an- 
cient peoples to state abstract truth in a concrete form. “A 
myth,” declares the Century Dictionary, “is a tale handed 
down from primitive times, and in form historical, but 
in reality involving elements of early religious views, as 
reflecting an origin of things.” Myths are the theologies 
of the childhood of the world. To-day we answer the great 
questions regarding the beginning of man, the meaning of 
life, the nature of the universe in terms of philosophy and 
science; the primitive man put his solutions in the form 
of a story. Knowing this universal fact, we have the key 
to the early chapters of Genesis. When we call the account 
of the Garden of Eden a myth, we do not discredit it, we 
classify and understand it. We know it is not history, but 
an explanation of life thrown into the only form which 
would be comprehensible to the dawning intelligence of 
mankind. It is true as King Lear is true — ^true to life. 
These Hebrew myths, however, differ from those of other 
peoples in that there is in them a sense of a future destiny; 
they are prophetic of days to come. 

It is supposed that the two oldest documents which 
form the framework of Genesis were compiled about 825 
and 750 B. C. This would make their authors practically 
the contemporaries of Homer. A reader can hardly fail 
to be impressed with the similarity in style between the 
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Iliad and the Genesis narratives. There is the same rapid- 
ity of movement, simplicity of expression, vitality of hu- 
man interest and high seriousness. But the Hebrew 
stories omit all picturesque adjectives and possess a sol- 
emnity and an ethical value superior to those which came 
from Greece. Both are the folk-tales of a marvelous peo- 
ple, and as such they have a charm which is often lacking 
in stories written by a single author. As an ancient story 
teller must hold the attention of his audience he will 
naturally seize the salient facts and the spectacular fea- 
tures of a narrative, amplify dramatic situations, elimi- 
nate what is uninteresting and make his tale true to the 
imagination and views of life held by his hearers. As a 
folk-tale passes down from generation to generation it 
will ultimately become instinct with the emotions and 
expressive of the life of a people. This is one reason why 
the stories of the Old Testament are so extraordinarily 
interesting. Produced by the many, they lay hold on the 
many. 

“The world," says Emil Sauvestre, “is full of peoples 
without agriculture, without commerce or manufactures, 
but you will never find one without its singers and its 
poets." To this rule so imaginative and keenly emotional 
a people as the Hebrews were no exception. When the first 
historian of Israel sat down to write the annals of his 
nation he found a rich and varied body of poetry at his 
hand. There was Lamech’s “Song of Vengeance,” the 
triumphant war ballad of Deborah, the “Book of Jasher,” 
a collection of songs probably recounting the deeds of 
heroes; there was also the book of the “Wars of Jehovah,” 
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containing songs celebrating the victory of the Lord’s host 
over his enemies. 

But the finest expression of the Hebrew poetic genius 
is found in the Psalms. It is worth remembering that this 
gifted people lacked that quality of imagination by which 
one puts himself in the place of another. They were desti- 
tute of dramatic ability, hence they produced no plays 
like those of Aeschylus or Shakespeare; the book of Job, 
an epic in the form of a dialogue, being the nearest ap- 
proach. Perhaps the mental deficiency which deprived 
their literature of drama also deprived their hearts of 
sympathy and made them intolerant. Yet of the splendor 
and power of their lyrical genius there can be no ques- 
tion. It is fortunate on the whole that the poetic energy of 
Israel took the form of the lyric rather than the drama, 
for in the latter there must be make-believe and the expres- 
sion of false positions, while the former is a simpler and 
more genuine utterance of individual experience, and the 
appeal of the poetry of the Old Testament lies in its utter 
sincerity and simplicity. 

The reason the Psalms were so long unrecognized as 
poetry lies in the fact that their form was strange to the 
Western mind. Poetry considered in its technique is “pat- 
terned language.” Greek and Latin lines were based on 
the number of syllables and the time required to utter 
them. English verse is formed by accented syllables and 
is usually marked by rhyme or recurrent sounds. But the 
translators of the authorized version found none of these 
familiar signs in the Hebrew text. A century passed be- 
fore it was noted that the underl)dng principle of Hebrew 
poetry was not the recurrence of sound, but the recurrence 
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of thought. The rhythm was primarily in the idea rather 
than in the form. This principle is called parallelism; the 
second line repeats the thought of the first in a modified 
form, or it affirms the antithesis, or makes a slight ad- 
vance. Once having found the due, it was later discovered 
that Hebrew poetry also has a measured beat, the throb 
of that rhythm of nature which lies deeper than the 
rhythm of art, and is manifested in all elevated emotion. 

The affection of all spiritually-minded people for the 
Psalms is not strange. These l3nics are not the utterance 
of one sweet singer of Israel, they represent the aspira- 
tions and the ejqieriences of many men and many cen- 
turies. Approximately eight hundred years of worship 
sifted the hymns of theTeinple till only those remained 
which were true to the feelings of men and the grace of 
God. Sung by many generations in the sincere hours of 
prayer and praise they speak to us with the authority of 
attested experience. The thoughts of men may have been 
widened by the process of the suns since those days, but 
their emotions rem^ the same. 

Now ^etry^must be interpreted by its own laws. How 
often have leaders in the chmrch carried us into absurdi- 
ties by accepting the emotional affirmations of poetry 
as prosaic statements of fact! It was a war song which 
declared that the sun and moon stood still over the field 
of Ajalon. We are no more warranted in believing that 
the clock of the world was stopped on that day than that 
“the mountains skipped like rams, and the little hills like 
young sheep” when Israel went out of Egypt. 

Allegory is another form of literature which the Spirit 
uses to express truth. The classic example is “Pilgrim’s 
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Progress.” Here the way of life as conceived by the Puri- 
tans is set forth with a simplicity and power which are not 
found in any sermon or theological treatise. In the Bible 
this subtle teaching of truth through imaginative experi- 
ence finds its best illustration in the book of Jonah. To 
consider the story as a statement of historic fact — ^the 
fish swallowing a man who writes a psalm in the horrid 
prison house while the seaweed is wrapped around his 
head, the capital of the world converted by a single dis- 
course of a stranger speaking in an unknown tongue — is 
to be led into all manner of difficulties. But read as an alle - 1 
gory satirizing the timidity and inhumanity of the Jews, 
as contrasted with the tolerance of the heathen and the 
wideness of the Divine mercy, it is the epitome of Hebrew 
history, the breath and finer spirit of the noblest prophets. 
As a piece of literary art it challenges unstinted admira- 
tion. The English novelist, Charles Reade, affirms that 
“Jonah is the most beautiful story ever written in so small 
a compass.” There are forty-eight verses composed of 
1328 English words, yet in that narrow space “there is 
growth of character, a distinct plot, capable of great ex- 
pansion, worked out without haste or crudity. Only a 
great artist hit on the perfect proportion between dialogue 
and narrative.” What modern novelist could compress so 
much in 1328 words! 

Another stinging rebuke to Jewish intolerance is found 
in the book of Ruth — ^“the daintiest of love idyls” in 
Goethe’s judgment. At a time when the reformer’s zeal was 
casting out all foreign wives from Judah, some Hebrew, 
filled with the spirit of the Gkwd Samaritan, aimed to 
teach his people that there are natural human ties deeper 
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than race or creed; he would chasten the national pride 
by showing their greatest king to be a descendant of a 
Moabitess. Was ever toleration taught in a kindlier, more 
effective manner? And then its delicate artistry — common 
events glorified in a golden atmosphere, the cadence of 
the sentences, the deft handling of the midnight scene, the 
unwonted theme of the love of a woman for a woman, of 
a daughter-in-law for her mother-in-law, all touched with 
finest feeling. Like Jonah and every great work of art, 
truth is woven into the very texture of the story, not at- 
tached as a moral. 

Both time and space forbid the elaborate description of 
the many other types of literature contained in this unique 
book. There are pr over bs, fables, legends, wonder-stories, 
orations, parables, riddles, aphorisms; God, indeed, spake 
to the fathers in divers manners. 

One other style of writing I must mention because it 
is so alien to our modern habits of thought that its pur- 
pose and meaning have led to the perversion of the truth. 
There are fashions in literature as in dress, and old styles 
are not always appreciated. Most of the books of the 
Scriptures were written for comfort and instruction, now 
we come to the literature of martyrdom. From the time 
of the revolt of the Maccabees through the persecutions 
of the early church by the Caesars — a. period of approxi- 
mately three hundred years — ^there developed a peculiar 
kind of imaginative writing. It had been used to some 
extent and with effect by the later prophets, and Dante, 
over a thousand years later, employed it in his Purgatory, 
but its vogue was from about i68 B. C. to loo A. D. Dur- 
ing this period there were many writings of this order, 
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the two put in the canon of the Scriptures, Daniel and 
Revelation, being the best. In them history is written in 
the form of prophecy under the shadow of a great name. 
The purpose is to sustain the martyr during his fiery trial 
by revealing the supernal powers behind the veil enlisted 
in his behalf, and to predict the sudden intervention of 
God to establish righteousness. That this predictive ele- 
ment does not pretend to detailed accuracy is seen in the 
vague numbers used, 7, and 12, and 12 times 12, and in 
the further fact that all who attempt to fix the times and 
seasons by it fail lamentably. Prosaic, literal minds are 
fascinated and woefully entangled in the blazing imagery. 
They interpret vision by arithmetic, whereas an apoca- 
l5^se is but a prolonged and glorious metaphor. To un- 
derstand it we must seize the central value, being careful 
not to confuse the decorations of the casket with the jewel 
it contains. 

This is the truth I wish to enforce by the foregoing dis- 
cussion. The Bible is the literature of a uniquely inspired 
and a divinely led people. It must be interpreted as litera- 
ture, each book after its kind. Otherwise we do violence/ 
both to God’s way and to his message. 

THE LITERARY GENIUS OF THE HEBREWS 

As a literature of such spiritual insight and beauty of 
form could have come only from a race of exceptional 
genius, it will repay us to consider some of the qualities 
of mind which are characteristic of this people. 

In the first place the Hebrew mind was intuitive and 
deeply emotional. It seems to have been destitute of 
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philosophical ability. It lacked the power of elaborate ar- 
gument and of high speculation. It saw facts and inter- 
preted their significance. What it saw, it saw vividly and 
described picturesquely. To this intuitive habit of mind, 
which kept close to experience and shunned abstraction, 
we owe much of the simplicity, rapidity and clarity of the 
Old Testament. Such a mind sees straight, its thoughts are 
not subtle, nor are its utterances involved. Even the casual 
reader of the Scriptures cannot fail to note the absence of 
subordinate clauses in its sentences. One simple statement 
follows another, linked in our translation by the awkward 
and ever recurring word “and.” 

Our modern Occidental minds are less intuitive and 
more philosophical. We are interested in the delicate rela- 
tionship of ideas. We reason by dialectical processes. 
Truth to us is not a vision, it is a conclusion. This philo- 
sophical habit of mind has affected our language by intro- 
ducing a multitude of abstract words, and has made our 
sentences elaborate and ponderous with qualifying clauses. 
The seeing mind will naturally write more simply, viv- 
idly and rapidly than the argumentative mind. It will keep 
close to facts and use concrete expressions. If it reasons, 
it will reason by analogy, and will delight in fable, parable 
and startling metaphor. 

Not being inclined toward general ideas, the ancient 
Hebrew found truth in the experiences of men and women. 
A large part of the perennial interest in the Bible is due 
to the fact that it is concerned not with philosophical sys- 
tems but with human life. Its truth is embodied in per- 
sonality. It deals with men in all mcmner of situations 
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and it deals with them in utmost sincerity, hiding nothing 
of their faults. 

Preoccupied with man, the Hebrew naturally inter- 
preted God through human nature. There are two ways, 
and two ways only, by which Deity can reveal himself — 
through the material order and its processes and through 
man and his experiences. Many nations read the character 
of the gods through the forces of the world; they deified 
the energies of nature and the passions of men. This 
tended to brutalize religion. The elect minds among the 
Jews interpreted God through man, and finally the best 
in man, his moral nature. Finding God in their own con- 
sciences they thought of him as just and righteous; feeling 
him in their own hearts, they trusted him as love. 

The Hebrews, intuitive, vivid, keeping close to the facts 
of life, were possessed of an historic conscience quite dif- 
ferent from our own. Being inclined to interpret God 
through human nature, they found the evidences for the 
existence and character of the Most High in the events of 
history. They knew Jehovah was the living God because 
of his dealings with the nation. They knew him to be 
just because he had smitten Pharaoh the oppressor. He 
must be full of compassion and of tender mercies, for he 
had heard their cry when they were in bondage and had 
chosen them to be his people. He was a king among the 
gods, for even in Egypt the forces of nature had obeyed 
his will. We Americans of the twentieth century quiet our 
doubts regarding the existence and character of God by 
philosophical argument. Like the Greeks we seek after 
wisdom, but the sons of Jacob have always sought for a 
sign. 
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An intuitive mind is inevitably emotional. Because it 
sees clearly it feels deeply. When one is speaking from his 
intellect merely the sentences may be lucid, but they are 
unrhythmical. As soon, however, as the feelings are stirred 
the periods throb with the beat of life itself. “See deep 
enough,” says Carlyle, “and you will see musically, the 
heart of nature being everywhere music, if you can only 
reach it.” In the Bible the intuitive Hebrew mind is deal- 
ing with man in his relationship with God. Confronting 
life’s most insistent and tremendous questions, it felt the 
surge of profound and lofty emotions. The deep without 
stirred the deep within. It is this preoccupation of the 
Biblical writers with momentous issues which gives the 
rhythm of poetry to their speech and that “high serious- 
ness” which Arnold says is the indispensable quality of 
all great literature. 

Mr. Gardiner in his most excellent volume entitled 
The Bible as English Literature, to which I am much 
indebted, calls attention to another source of power in 
the writers of the Scriptures. In describing an emotion 
they do not use abstract terms, but visualize it by enu- 
merating the sensations accompanying or causing it. 
When the psalmist is in despair he mentions the sensa- 
tions going with the feeling — the dry throat, the failing 
eyes; we see him sinking into the mire, while the deep 
waters overflow him. (Ps. 69: 1-3.) Are we called to 
praise God? The writer enforces his summons by bringing 
before our minds the various mercies of the Lord which 
demand our rejoicing. (Ps. 65: 6-13.) The writing is pow- 
erful for the mind sees a picture. 
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THE LITERARY QUALITIES OF THE NEW TESTAMENT 
It is very interesting to note how completely the Hebrew 
literary genius found expression in Jesus. He not only 
fulfilled the prophetic and priestly spirit of his people, 
he was the consummation of their unique characteristics 
of thought and speech. The national mind was intuitive, 
not philosophical; it was practical, not given to specula- 
tion; it saw facts and their meaning, and reasoned by 
analogy, not from premise to conclusion; it was prone to 
ignore secondary causes and .refer activity immediately 
to God. Not being philosophical it expressed itself con- 
cretely; not being analytical its sentences were statements 
of facts and truths added one to another without the modi- 
fication of subordinate clauses. 

These peculiar literary qualities of the race are clearly 
seen in the so-called Wisdom literature — Proverbs, Ec- 
clesiastes, Job. Here the sentences are compact, they deal 
with the near end of truth, they proceed by analogical 
reasoning. 

The discourses of Jesus as reported in the synoptics 
are examples of the Hebrew mentality carried to its high- 
est point. Our Lord did not arrive at truth by logical pro- 
cesses, he knew and affirmed; the common facts of nature 
and the events of daily experience presented to hm analo- 
gies of spiritual truth. As a result he taught in parables 
— “the kingdom of heaven is like ...” And what artistic 
power is revealed in these parables! What short story 
writer ever packed so much truth and beauty in so small 
compass! Not a superfluous word, not a false sentiment. 
Apparently they were created without premeditation. 
Jesus fulfilled the manner of the sages as well as the 
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spirit of the prophets. He was the Son of Man, yet he 
thought as a Hebrew and not as a Greek. We have only 
to contrast him with Socrates to perceive how conspicu- 
ously he was the flower of the literary genius of his people. 
The only element we miss in him is the patterned speech 
of poetry, and this lack is more apparent than real. His 
feeling toward nature and human experiences was emi- 
nently poetical, and many of his sayings have the beat, 
the rhythm of great poetry. The passage beginning, “Con- 
sider the lilies of the field” is a poem in every quality but 
verse form. 

When we come to the fourth gospel, however, we find 
Jewish thought moulded by Greek influence. The book 
opens with a philosophical conception. Jesus is repre- 
sented as continuously matching himself in debate with 
the Pharisees, he conducts an argument through many 
paragraphs. Evidently he is being interpreted by a mind 
trained in Greek habits of thought. 

So too in the epistles of Paul we have a logical argu- 
mentation entirely unlike an5dhing which ever came out 
of the tribe of Benjamin. The epistle to the Hebrews, with 
its elaborate discussion of the relationship of ideas, re- 
veals the workings of a mind quite different from that of 
the priests of the old dispensation. In this epistle, in Paul’s 
abstruse arguments, in the reasonings and debates of the 
fourth gospel the shadow of the West falls upon the pages 
of this Oriental book. The facts which the Hebrew mind 
saw so clearly, felt so deeply and stated so simply are 
now set into schemes of thought. His truths develop rela- 
tionships whose statement requires abstract words and 
many qualifying clauses. 
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THE KING JAMES VERSION 

The King James Bible is the supreme literary monu- 
ment of our English tongue. It retains much of the rhythm 
of the original Hebrew plus the idiomatic vigor of the 
Anglo-Saxon. Fortunately it was translated at the pre- 
cise moment when our English speech was most virile 
and colorful. In the days of Chaucer and Spenser the 
language was still unformed. Later centuries have greatly 
enriched it in scientific and philosophical words, but the 
additions have been largely technical and abstract, the 
vocabulary of the study. The King James version was 
translated in the days of Shakespeare and Milton. It was 
a time of tremendous events. Men lived close to revolu- 
tionary movements in thought and deed. Life was real, 
speech was vigorous, words were picturesque and sen- 
tences were metaphors. 

The translators availed themselves liberally of the pre- 
vious work of William Tyndale, whose avowed purpose 
was to make his translation so plain that a plowboy 
could understand it. Therefore he used the simple Anglo- 
Saxon speech of the common people for whom he wrote. 
Knowing that he was introducing into his country a power 
that would revolutionize both church and state, he toiled 
imder a sense of immense responsibility. He had a gift 
for the expressive word and the shadow of impending 
martyrdom gave to him utter sincerity. 

The makers of the revised version were doubtless more 
learned than the early translators, and their readings are 
nearer the original text, because they had more manu- 
scripts at their command. But they were not so familiar 
with the idiom of the people, neither did they have the 
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apostolic zeal of the men who braved death for their 
work. In academic leisure they performed their tasks in 
the spirit of scholars, not of missionaries. In consequence 
the language of the revision is more accurate, more ab- 
stract, less terse and vital than that used by men who stood 
at a crisis of history, realizing that the rendering of a text 
might light the fires of revolution. 
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DOUGLAS CLYDE MAaNTOSH 

H e who would be a minis ter of religion in 
these or any future days should not forget 
that he is to do his work in an increasingly 
scientific age. It has become a commonplace of speech to 
refer to the period in which we live as an age of science. 
The characterization is doubtless true, so long as we are 
comparing the present with the past; what a future and 
still more scientific age may think of us and our achieve- 
ments is another question. Our own generation has not 
only witnessed the discovery of more new truths through 
scientific investigation than any individual can master; 
we are also in the daily enjoyment of countless benefits 
due'' to the practical application of scientific knowledge. 
Moreover, the modern mind is thoroughly accustomed to 
the appeal to experience for the testing of opinion and 
the proof of truth, and theoretically at least it is com- 
mitted to the method of induction on the basis of observa- 
tion and experiment. Indeed by insensible degrees there 
has grown up an almost religious faith in science as the 
all-sufficient means of human self-realization, if not also 
the worthiest end of human devotion. 

Perhaps our age is not really as scientific as it thinks 
it is, however. The scientist is necessarily a specialist, 
and his right to speak authoritatively in the name of 
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science is confined to his own limited field of investiga- 
tion. Outside of his own narrow domain his judgment is 
quite likely to be unscientific opinion, and even within 
his own field his beliefs are commonly made up in large 
part of unverified speculations and guesses, including 
philosophical interpretations which are in the nature of 
the case incapable of verification within the limited field 
of his particular science. A very large proportion of what 
is popularly appealed to as the teaching of science is 
nothing but the unscientific opinions and dogmatic utter- 
ances of individuals who are in a small part of their think- 
ing really scientific. It would be truer to say that ours is 
not so much a scientific as a pro-scientific age. 

And just as truly as it is pro-scientific is it anti-theo- 
logical. It is an age which is accustomed to think and 
speak scornfully of theology and all theologians. The 
reaction is not simply against the older theological 
method; it is to a great extent against the fundamental 
aim and the essential content of theology. The very at- 
tempt to have a self-consistent system of religious beliefs 
is resented. Not all who join in the hue and cry against 
theology would be ready to disavow all religious interest. 
Indeed there are those who would make their protest 
against theology in the name of religion; it is in the inter- 
est of freedom for their own religious life that they desire 
to be rid of all systems of doctrine, those chains and fet- 
ters upon the life of the spirit. And yet, while this pas- 
sionate desire for emancipation commands our sympathy, 
a little attention to the organic relation between theology 
and religion reveals the fact that any final and uncom- 
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promising revolt against theology must come to be a re- 
jection of religion itself. 

I do not mean to imply that religion is the result of 
indoctrination with a theological system. It would be 
much truer to say that religion creates theology than to 
say that theology creates religion. But theology is not cre- 
ated by religion without a purpose; it is not a mere use- 
less by-product. The function of theology in religion is 
threefold, like that of ideas in life generally. It serves to 
express and communicate feeling, to represent reality and 
to guide action. Theological forms of thought and speech 
may be used in the expression of religious feeling, but 
this does not mean that they are mere metaphorical S3mi- 
bols of subjective states of consciousness. Theological be- 
lief serves to guide and control certain attitudes of will, 
thus coming to be ultimately a factor in human conduct 
and the development of society; but this does not mean 
that theological ideas are mere temporary, practical de- 
vices, enabling the individual or the social group to adjust 
itself to its changing environment, that this is their whole 
significance. Theological judgments claim to be represen- 
tations of the nature of a reality upon which man is con- 
scious of being ultimately dependent, and if these repre- 
sentations are to function acceptably as expressions of 
religious feeling and as guides in practical life, it is es- 
sential that they be believed to be correct representations, 
as far as they go, even if they are necessarily incomplete. 
Man cannot disbelieve in the existence of a Being such 
as theological ideas claim to represent and at the same 
time use these ideas in such a way as to conserve for him 
the benefits of religious experience. We deceive ourselves 
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if we imagine tliat we can keep religion permanently 
and let theology go. As well might we expect to keep the 
use of electricity unimpaired and to develop it further, 
while giving up all thought about electricity and all knowl- 
edge of its laws. 

As a matter of fact already in our own day in many 
instances the giving up of theology has led to a very no- 
ticeable departure from religion. I am speaking of reli- 
gion here in the common understanding of the term, as 
involving a conscious relation to a superhuman Reality. 
The loss of religion, in this common historical sense of 
the term, is often camouflaged by the simple device of 
retaining the name “religion” but applying it either to 
the appreciation of social values in general or to elements 
of the spiritual life other than the distinctively religious, 
such as morality, or devotion to science or art. There need 
be no quarrel about the ultimate importance of social 
well-being or as to the absolute value of truth, beauty 
and moral goodness as human ideals; nor need we object 
to an extension of the meaning of the historic term “re- 
ligion” such as would make it include self-devotion to 
such absolute values or divine ideals. Indeed in the pres- 
ent situation there may be some very good reasons for 
such a widening of the significance of the term and for 
recognizing that in religion there is nothing more funda- 
mental or essential than spiritual aspiration, especially 
when made instrumental to social as well as individual 
development. But the point which needs emphasis in these 
days of so much lax and easy-going liberalism is just this, 
that adjustment to a superhuman Reality or Power upon 
which we are dependent and with which we have to do 
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is also an essential and the most characteristic element of 
religion. And it is for religion in this sense, if it is not to 
be a mere blind, instinctive groping, that a systematically 
thought-out theology is essential as an instrument. 

But along with this fundamental claim that a theology 
of some sort is religiously essential, it is important to 
add that this theology must be, like science, adequately 
methodical and progressive. It must be ready to revise 
the formulas of the past in the light of further experience 
and reflection. There is always a danger in departing 
from the standards of the past, for the new experience is 
sometimes not so deep as the old, and the thinking of the 
modern man is not necessarily more logical than that of 
those who have gone before him. All this is as true in 
science as in theology. But what must be insisted on is 
the possibility of progress in theology as well as in science, 
the equal right of the theologian to investigate religious 
experience for himself and to formulate the results of his 
investigations according to the most approved logical 
methods. We have not yet reached a time when all this 
may be taken for granted. We live in a day of panicky 
reaction to the dogmatism of the past and of an almost 
incredibly wilful refusal to admit the possibility of the 
discovery of new truth in the religious realm. 

It may be well in this connection to be more explicit. 
Commemorating as we are this year the hundredth anni- 
versary of the founding of the Yale Divinity School, we 
remember that not more than a decade ago there appeared 
a volume marking the centennial of another well-known 
eastern theological institution, containing a sermon by 
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the president of the seminary in which occurred these 
remarkable words: 

I do not for a moment deny that there may be a place in 
the world for an institution the professors of which work in 
the unhampered exercise of their judgment in the search for 
theological truth; but in the nature of the case the seminary 
which is ecclesiastical in its origin and relationships and which 
does its work under the rubric of confessional standards can- 
not have that sort of freedom. P Theological Seminary, 

as you all know, is the creature of the Presbyterian General 
Assembly, and is committed by the terms of its constitution 
to the propagation and defence of the Reformed Theology. 

. . . P ’s boast, if she have reason to boast at all, is her 

unswerving fidelity to the theology of the Reformation. Semper 
eadem is a motto that would well befit her. The theological 

position of P Seminary is exactly the same to-day as it was 

a hundred years ago. 

Well might the speaker admit, half-apologetically, that 
this might seem like “a strange statement to make about 
a living institution in this very progressive age.’’ 

It is indeed a strange statement; it is amazing. Just 
how irrational the attitude is which these quotations re- 
veal may be realized when we reflect that it was exactly 
the same attitude which the medieval scholastics took 
toward the authority of Aristotle in physical science, and 
that it was necessary to break away from this attitude of 
servility toward external authority before there could 
take place those marvelous advances in the physical 
sciences which have been made since that time. The laws 
of logic do not become different when we pass from the 
physical to the religious. All knowledge of reality is de- 
pendent upon experience and inductive and deductive 
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thinking. This is not to deny revelation; rather is it to 
affirm it. In normal physical experience there is revelation 
of physical reality, the world, and in normal religious ex- 
perience there is revelation, we would maintain, of 
religious reality, God. And as the task of physical science 
is to generalize on the basis of experience of the physical, 
to formulate laws of nature and ultimately a reasonable 
theory as to the character of the natural world, so it is the 
task of a scientific theology to generalize on the basis of 
experience of the revealed divine Reality, to formulate 
laws of the divine activity and ultimately a reasonable 
theory as to the nature of the divine Reality. 

This, it should be stated, is not quite the way in which 
the task of theology has been commonly understood, even 
among progressive theologians. Most of those who have 
departed from dogmatic traditionalism in theology may 
be classified as either rationalists or subjectivists. For 
the rationalist — the term is used here in the strict sense — 
theology is just speculative philosophy. No special de- 
pendence is placed upon either religious tradition on the 
one hand or religious experience on the other. By purely 
rational argument on the basis of universally evident first 
principles, it is claimed, the clear and consistent thinker, 
be he religious or be he irreligious, can demonstrate with 
absolute precision and certainty all that man either can 
know or needs to know concerning God, freedom and im- 
mortality. Theology of this rationalistic or speculative 
brand sets itself up as self-dependent, requiring nothing 
at the hands of experiential religion. On the contrary it 
poses as the patron and even the savior of religion. In the 
speculative idealism of Hegel and his followers we have a 
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very good illustration of this rationalistic theological 
method. 

The votaries of this method claim too much. If the es- 
sential doctrines of religion can be demonstrated in 
mathematical fashion, is it not strange that the proofs 
have failed to gain anything like the universal assent 
which the deductive demonstrations of mathematics com- 
mand? Indeed, when the so-called “speculative proofs” 
of philosophical and theological doctrine are examined 
with due impartiality and critical care, they are seen to 
be shot through and through with logical fallacy; there is 
either a more or less disguised begging of the question, or 
else one or more fallacies in inference before the desired 
theological conclusion is arrived at. The present plight of 
speculative philosophy and theology forms a good com- 
mentary, and one easy to read, on the statements just 
made. Before long these speculative disciplines will have 
found their place, no doubt, along with astrology and 
phrenology and other pseudo-sciences and futilities of 
thought. It is only what was to have been expected if a 
purely speculative theology ends in failure. The discovery 
or proof of the truth about reality is not to be looked for 
apart from experience. There is a place in science for de- 
ductive reasoning, for speculation; but its place is simply 
in the consistent development of a theory, the explication 
of what is involved in a hypothesis, the discovery of log- 
ical possibilities. For the discovery of reality the h57pothe- 
sis thus understood must be acted upon in adjustment to 
reality; it must be used as a working hypothesis and 
there must be verification. It is the great defect of the 
piurely speculative or rationalistic method, whether in 
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science or philosophy or theology, that it seeks to discover 
the nature of the reality in question without seeking ex- 
perience of that reality. It finds its model in pure mathe- 
matics, where absolute certainty is reached without hav- 
ing to encounter the embarrassing opposition of empirical 
fact. Verily, they who choose this “royal road” to learn- 
ing, who evolve their “arm-chair philosophies,” have 
their reward; they do get absolute certainty, but what is 
such certainty worth? It is not certainty as to what the 
reality is; it is only a hjq)othetical certainty, a certainty 
as to what a reality might be, or would be, if certain as- 
sumptions could be taken as true. Speculative philosophy 
or theology is a mere playing with ideas, instead of getting 
to work by grappling with facts. It accomplishes about as 
much as the workman does by feeling his muscles. So far 
as knowledge of man or the world or God is concerned, it 
is boxmd to fail, no matter how consistent its deductions, 
just because it stops short of verification. 

The other method employed among progressive theolo- 
gians does not fail to appeal to experience, and to reli- 
gious experience at that. It would have theology be pri- 
marily and essentially the expression of the religious 
experience of the subject, whether that subject be thought 
of as the single religious individual or the psychologically 
unified religious community. But there are more ways than 
one, conceivably, whereby propositions may be the ex- 
pression of subjective states. The psychological connec- 
tion between the experience and the proposition may be 
there, either with or without logical justification. And we 
may group together as unduly subjective all those t3q)es 
of modern theology which, while consciously shaped to 
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be the expression of present religious experience, fail to 
fulfil the ideal of verifying the theological propositions. 

Of such unduly subjective theology there are three 
main types. First, there is mystical theology. This is a 
more or less systematic presentation of doctrines sug- 
gested with a high degree of subjective assurance by a 
very special t3rpe of religious experience, a mystical state 
of rapt contemplation and ecstasy in which — ^in the most 
characteristic form of mysticism, at least — God seems to 
be not only real but the only reality. The tendency is 
toward pantheism rather than theism of the Christian 
type. Moreover, the certitude is simply psychological 
rather than logical. It is produced by a special psychical 
state akin to self-h}rpnosis; its doctrine is not proved 
in any logical or scientific sense. It appeals to experience, 
but it fails to show that the experience it appeals to is not 
to a great extent illusory. There is great practical value 
in the mystic’s certitude in so far as it is subjective as- 
surance of what is indeed true; but the trouble with the 
mystic is that he is so absolutely sure of so much that 
simply is not sol Nor is it enough to have the character- 
istic doctrines of the mystic arranged in a self-consistent 
philosophical system. The mystical doctrines may not 
contradict each other, but they may be contradicted by 
the experiences of everyday practical life, including those 
involved in moral action and moral practical religion. 
Thus the doctrines that there is only one Being, viz., God, 
that God is perfectly good and that there is no evil, are 
mutually consistent propositions, but they are in part 
contradicted by the practical experiences of human self- 
activity and religious dependence, by the empirical facts 
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of sin and salvation. The mystical doctrine, in spite of its 
dependence upon religious experience, is partly erroneous, 
refuted by the facts of life, and the characteristic certi- 
tude of the more extreme mysticism is, notwithstanding 
its subjective intensity, to a considerable extent illusory 
and mistaken. This is not to deny that there is great po- 
tential value for theology, both for its content and for its 
certainty, in the mystical phase of experimental religion. 
It simply means that a critical and discriminating atti- 
tude must be taken toward the assertions and assurances 
of the mystic. Let the subjectively assured convictions 
of the mystic be tested by being used as working hypothe- 
ses in practical everyday living, particularly in the prac- 
tical religion of dependence upon God for deliverance 
from sin and enhanced achievement in the moral life, and 
let those mystical doctrines be regarded as refuted which 
do not stand this test, and those as being progressively 
verified which do. The great virtue of “the mystic way” 
in theology is its recourse to religious experience, but the 
great defect of the merely mystical method is its undue 
subjectivity, its failure to provide for an adequate ob- 
jective verification. It does not recognize sufficiently the 
great importance, even in the religious realm, of scientific 
procedure. 

A second type of subjective theology is that associated 
with the names of Schleiermacher and Ritschl. This is- the 
so-called “theology of the Christian consciousness,” the 
systematic formulation of the judgments which express 
the Christian type of the feeling of absolute dependence, 
i.e., the religious consciousness first achieved in its ful- 
ness by the historic Jesus and preserved in the vitally re- 
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ligious Christian fellowship, the church within the church; 
or, to use the Ritschlian terminology, it is the theology 
made up of, or derived from, religious value-judgments, 
particularly those which embody and agree with the 
Christian religious evaluation of the historic Jesus. 

Now I have no desire to underestimate the great value 
of this type of theology or the importance of its positive 
contribution to modem religious thought and life. In se- 
lecting an essentially “Christocentric” theology as true, I 
believe these thinkers have chosen wisely and rightly; 
but have they shown, on sufficiently critical grounds, 
that this is so? They have retained the good and vital 
essence of the Christian tradition, while freeing them- 
selves from the spirit and method of traditionalism. 
They are clear as to the distinction between “Biblical 
theology” and a systematic or constructive Christian 
theology. They see that the former, for the modern mind, 
can never be more than history, a very important part of 
the history of religion; it is not theology in the construc- 
tive sense at all, even if the teacher of Biblical theology 
may also be, incidentally, a constructive theologian. 

But the procedure of the followers of Schleiermacher 
and Ritschl in constructive theology itself is not wholly 
satisfactory. They commonly favor the threefold division 
of systematic theology into Christian apologetics, Chris- 
tian dogmatics and Christian ethics. Christian apologetics 
they treat under two main heads, the essence of the Chris- 
tian religion and the truth of the Christian religion. In 
their attempt to set forth the permanently vital essence of 
the Christian religion they may be said to have achieved 
conspicuous success and to have made important contri- 
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butions to the Christianity of to-day, in spite of the in- 
completeness of individual statements, like that of Har- 
nack. But they have not been so clear as to just why these 
elements are to be regarded as belonging to the essence of 
Christianity, nor can their defense of the truth of the 
Christian religion be accepted as at all adequate. The fact 
that these selected doctrinal elements do not contradict 
modern science and so may be believed as theoretically 
permissible, is not sufficient to establish them as either es- 
sential or true, nor is it enough to point out that they 
accord with the Christian feeling and appreciation of 
value. It is just this Christian feeling and appreciation 
which we want to see defended and objectively justified. 
To say that the theological judgments are safe from scien- 
tific attack because they are knowledge in some other, 
non-scientific sense of the word, is to play fast and loose 
with logic; and to refuse, as the Ritschlians do, to bring 
together the doctrines of theology and the results of the 
sciences in a comprehensive and systematic philosophy of 
Reality, is to leave unattempted one of the most obvious 
tasks of apologetics and to give the impression that such 
a theology is too fragile to stand the rough handling which 
the undertaking would involve. The Christian who 
already feels subjectively convinced that a certain reli- 
gious content is the essence of Christianity, and that this 
essence is true, may find it fairly, satisfactory to be as- 
sured that the enemy cannot show that his faith is mis- 
taken; his satisfaction is similar to that of the Kantian 
theist who reflects that while he cannot prove that there 
is a God, neither can the atheist prove that there is not. 
But the Ritsdilian apologetic is found weak and wanting 
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when there is thought of commending the Christian faith 
on objective rational grounds to those who do not already 
share the conviction that it is true. 

It is much the same criticism which we have to make 
when we consider the “Christian dogmatics” of this school 
of thought. The main objection to be made here is pre- 
cisely this, that the theology is just dogmatics; from the 
logical point of view it is too subjective and dogmatic. The 
theological statements are brought under the norm of the 
collective Christian consciousness, it is true, but, so far 
as appears from the method, the Hindu or Mohammedan 
theologian has an equal right to measure his dogmatics 
by the consciousness of his own religious fellowship and 
to proclaim it as true. It is what is subjectively impressed, 
dogmatically expressed. Nor is the subjectivity or dog- 
matism wholly relieved when appeal is made to history as 
a norm. When the character and spirit of the historic 
Jesus is taken as normative for the Christian view of God, 
the consequences may be far-reaching and important, but 
what the critically-minded will want to know is on ex- 
actly what logical grounds this procedure itself is to be 
justified. Even when, as with Troeltsch, appeal is made 
not to Christian history alone but universally to the his- 
tory of religion, and then, on the basis of a critical phi- 
losophy of history, the Christian religion is selected as the 
one which happens to be best suited to our modern West- 
ern culture, there remains the question whether, granting 
its relative justification, an essentially Christian theology 
is absolutely or really true. 

What is lacking in this whole procedure is a logical 
verification of the fundamental hypotheses of Christian 
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faith, parallel with the verification of working hypotheses 
in the recognized sciences. And in most cases there is 
lacking also the reassurance which would result from 
finally vindicating this scientifically stated theological 
theory by showing that it fits in with the results of other 
sciences in a comprehensive and reasonable theory of 
Reality. In spite then of its twofold merit — ^its making 
religious experience normative and its happy choice of 
what is (in our opinion) essentially the right form of 
religious experience to make normative — ^this theological 
method fails to make explicit provision for the logical veri- 
ficatioU of its propositions. It does not go beyond the 
self-consistent formulation of hypotheses suggested by a 
certain selected variety of religious feelmg. These hy- 
potheses are not presented as verified in the world of 
real events. That is why we must reluctantly condemn this 
type of theology as undesirably subjective and dogmatic. 

In recent times a third method, making fundamental 
reference to experience, has appeared, viz., the method of 
religious pragmatism. Here appeal is made to the prac- 
tical results of religion and its theology in life as a basis 
for regarding the theology as true. By taking as its norm 
practical value — something universally appreciated — ^it is 
thought to overcome the narrow dogmatism of arbitrarily 
assuming at the outset that one’s theology must necessa- 
rily express the Christian religious consciousness, or be 
essentially Christocentric. A pragmatic theology may 
turn out to be essentially Christian, but it is felt to be 
unscientific to assume at the beginning that it must be so. 
We must wait and see. 

As a matter of fact, however, there have been three 
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main types of religious pragmatism, and if we are to do 
justice to the pragmatic method it will be necessary to 
distinguish them. In the first place, there is an extremely 
conservative pragmatism, which would find in such prac- 
tical value and particularly in such moral value as a reli- 
gion with its traditional system of doctrine may have had, 
a sufficient reason for accepting the system as a whole as 
being true. Pragmatism in this sense of the word has been 
made an apologetic for widely divergent doctrinal sys- 
tems, such as Roman Catholicism on the one hand and 
Protestant orthodoxy on the other. But the fallacious na- 
ture of this procedure is readily detected. On the basis of 
the somewhat ambiguous major premise, “Truth has prac- 
tical value,” and the undisputed minor premise, “This 
system has been shown to have practical value,” the con- 
clusion is drawn, “This system is true” — an obvious in- 
stance of the fallacy of an “undistributed middle term.” 
Or, if it be insisted that the major premise is, “Whatever 
has practical value is true,” it may be pointed out that 
this statement is derived from the proposition, “Truth has 
practical value,” by fallacious conversion, or else is a more 
than doubtful doctrine arbitrarily presupposed. 

At the opposite extreme from these reactionary prag- 
matists are the radicals, who interpret pragmatism as 
meaning that truth is nothing more nor less than the prac- 
tical value of ideas, so that, given the practical value of a 
theological idea in a particular situation, we can say that 
it is true in that situation, while in a different situation 
it may very well be untrue. From this point of view it is 
claimed that there is no need to raise such questions as 
whether the theology is permanently true, or whether it 
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is universally true, whether it is true in the sense of cor- 
rectly representing any reality, or whether indeed there 
is any really existent God for the theology to represent. 
Of course this t}7pe of pragmatism gives up the whole 
problem of theology, not only in the sense in which we are 
concerned with it here, but also in the sense in which it 
has always engaged attention in sincere and earnest ex- 
perimental religion. A theology true only in the sense in 
which an atheist might admit it to be true, viz., as a sys- 
tem of temporarily useful symbols, but not necessarily 
as having any permanent validity, is neither true nor 
theology to the believer in a really existent God. 

Both of these extreme forms of religious pragmatism 
have the merit not only of appealing to experience as a 
test of truth, but of directing attention to the moral re- 
ligious experience, an experience of the value of religion 
for morality, as the experience in which the truth of the- 
ology should be tested. In this, as well as in avoiding — 
or at least the attempt to avoid — the fundamental dogma- 
tism of the other subjective methods, they may be said 
to show progress. But in most other respects they are im- 
measurably inferior to those other methods. Religiously 
and logically they are extremely superficial. If religious 
pragmatism is to make good its claim to be more satis- 
factory than older methods, it must become more self- 
critical and find a position somewhere between the two 
extremes to which we have referred. 

Theoretically, there might be a critically and really re- 
ligious pragmatism undertaking to construct a theology 
on the principle that we have a right to believe that the- 
ology true which best serves the religion which best 
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serves the morality which best serves human well-being. 
Of course, logically considered, this involves a tre- 
mendously optimistic assumption; but still it might 
be true, so far as we know, and if we can be suffi- 
ciently optimistic we can believe that it is true. It becomes 
at once evident, however, that this most defensible of the 
three forms of religious pragmatism is far from achieving 
logical verification for its doctrines. Even if its task were 
successfully completed and known to be completed, its 
doctrines would be verified only hypothetically, i.e., on 
the supposition that a certain highly optimistic doctrine 
is true. A merely pragmatic method in theology must 
therefore in any case be included among those which are 
too subjective to be completely satisfactory. But another 
criticism remains to be made. Even assuming the under- 
lying optimistic principle of critical religious pragmatism 
to be true, a little reflection will show how extremely dif- 
ficult it would be to apply it with any high degree of as- 
surance. Theoretically we should have to consider the 
function of ideas in religious experience, the fimction 
of religious experience in moral conduct and the relation 
of moral conduct to the general welfare of individuals 
and of societies, in each case both universally and per- 
manently. Strictly speaking, the ideal is one that can- 
not be fully realized, and even its approximate fulfil- 
ment would involve researches of appalling magnitude. 
For which reason a practical method for theology can 
hardly be said to have been discovered in even this most 
critical and defensible form of religious prag matism 
Thus not only have all three methods of religious prag- 
matism proved disappointing; the same may be said of 
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all three of the more general forms of the method of ap- 
pealing to religious experience, viz.^ the mystical and the 
Christocentric, as well as the pragmatic. They are all un- 
duly subjective, failing to appeal to experience in such a 
way as to secure logical verification. Moreover, we have 
now examined the three principal types of theological 
method, the traditionalistic, the rationalistic and the sub- 
jective. The traditionalistic method would make sure of 
retaining the values of the past, but to do this it would 
enslave the thought of the present. The rationalistic and 
subjective methods would permit individuals and the re- 
ligious community to experience and think for themselves, 
but while the rationalist emphasizes independent thinking 
he does not take the knowledge-value of religious experi- 
ence seriously enough, and the subjectivist, while im- 
pressed with the importance of religious experience, does 
not think through to the end in a logical, scientific manner. 

The results of our critical survey of the various recog- 
nized types of theological method may seem very negative 
and discouraging. But the final outcome of criticism is 
often more constructive than its earlier promise. We are 
well on our way toward knowing how to do what we have 
to do, when we have learned what to avoid when we make 
the attempt. We have criticized the religio-empirical or 
subjective methods, but this was for their subjectivity, 
not because they started from religious experience. Let us 
begin on the basis of religious experience and see if it may 
not be possible to avoid undue subjectivity. Again, we 
criticized religious pragmatism, not as being, in its most 
critical form, probably untrue, but because it was diffi- 
cult to apply practically; and inadequate theoretically, 
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since it failed to distinguish working-unto-verification 
from the desirable practical working of ideas in general. 
Let us take, then, the empirical sciences as our model, 
since they have succeeded in making this distinction, and 
let us undertake to make our theology the one which hu- 
manity needs by making it the theology which can be 
shown to be true. If we were to achieve this, we could 
retain on a critical scientific basis the religious certitude 
of the mystic, in so far as the suggestions of the mystical 
experience are capable of verification in the practical re- 
ligious life. Moreover, we could also vindicate, we may 
well believe, the universal validity of the Christocentric 
theology, which remains merely subjective and dogmatic 
in the systems of Schleiermacher and Ritschl. 

The proposal to make theology fundamentally scientific 
should not be dismissed as chimerical. There is nothing 
esoteric about scientific method; it is simply logical think- 
ing under the guidance of experience. It is modelled upon 
common sense, and differs from ordinary, haphazard 
thinking in being more careful and orderly and expert, 
and consequently more successful. The scientist is simply 
one who is an expert observer and thinker in some special 
field or fields of investigation. Scientific technique is a 
perfectly transparent device or set of devices for econo- 
mizing thought and utilizing experience. Reduced to its 
lowest terms science may be said to be made up of theories 
and presuppositions. Presuppositions may be general or 
special. The general presuppositions include such axioms 
and laws of thought and previously established scientific 
results as may bear upon the particular investigation. 
The special presuppositions, or data, include the particu- 
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lar facts under investigation, either presented in their bare 
immediacy or as represented by memory or the testimony 
of others, or as included with similar facts in generalized 
descriptions, or laws. Viewed just as propositions, whether 
true or not, all theories, generalizations and assertions of 
supposed fact are hypotheses. Hypotheses which “logi- 
cally follow,” or may be deductively inferred from other 
hypotheses, we may call minor h3^theses, those from 
which they may be inferred being, relatively speaking, 
major hypotheses. Now while deduction involves proceed- 
ing from major hypotheses to minor h5?potheses, induction 
involves proceeding from minor hypotheses to major hy- 
potheses, first by suggestion and constructive imagination, 
and then, to test the new major hypothesis, by reversing 
the process, inferring other minor hypotheses and com- 
paring them with admitted “presuppositions,” i.e., either 
with already established descriptions or with newly ob- 
served facts. If the minor hypothesis contradicts the pre- 
suppositions (data included), it is refuted and its major 
h3^thesis is at the same time discredited. If on the other 
hand the minor hypothesis agrees with the data and other 
presuppositions in such a way as to be verified, its major 
hypothesis must not be held to be fully verified unless 
it is the only admissible major hypothesis from which the 
minor h3rpothesis could have been inferred. It may be said 
to be partially verified, however, in the sense that it is 
accredited further as a legitimate working hypothesis. 

Since then science is in its essence simply the only 
logical way of learning the truth about reality by means 
of e^erience, if religious experience has value for knowl- 
edge of God, a scientific theology must be possible. Given 
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logical thinking, the one further essential is a dependable 
religious experience. If there is any valid and dependable 
experimental religion, or in other words if there is a God 
who can be depended upon for any result in human life 
on condition of man’s right religious adjustment, then a 
scientific theology is possible. The responsibility rests 
ultimately just where it ought to rest, on the ultimate 
nature of Reality, upon the ultimate Object of religious 
dependence and upon religion as a universally practicable 
attitude toward that Object. It does not depend upon some 
chance contact with some particular dogma of tradition, 
nor upon the ingenuity of the speculative reason, nor upon 
some individual peculiarity of constitution or tempera- 
ment. If, for instance, there is a universally available ex- 
perience of moral and spiritual salvation on condition of 
a certain religious adjustment, then there is an adequate 
basis for a scientific generalization as to the operation of 
a certain dependable religious Factor, which Factor, 
whether we can learn anything further about it or not, is 
on the one hand the real God of experimental religion and 
on the other hand an object of scientific knowledge. The 
theological method we are suggesting was, when first advo- 
cated in print in the author’s Theology as an Empirical 
Science, condemned by one critic as “ill-advised,” appar- 
ently on the ground that it is bound to fail and “the 
attempt but not the deed confounds us.” But this will be 
the necessary result only if religious experience be neces- 
sarily illusory; only if the object of religious dependence 
be unable to stand the test of a practical experimental atti- 
tude on man’s part. But even if this were the case, would 
it not be well to know it? Even on this supposition the 
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procedure by which the truth was made scientifically 
known could scarcely be regarded as ill-advised. On the 
contrary supposition, which religious experience seems 
well able to justify, much of the content of theological 
theory may still continue to be of the nature of working 
hypothesis, i.e., of practical working faith, but a part of it 
will be empirically verified, and thus theology will have 
become a science. There will be a nucleus of verified 
knowledge, of science, at the heart of reasonable faith. 

This placing of theology on a scientific basis will solve 
at the same time the main problem of apologetics. Medie- 
val theology was on reasonably good terms with medie- 
val science, but in modern times theology has been fight- 
ing science. This is because so much of theology has 
remained medieval while science has been making rapid 
progress. For theology this has meant a series of ignomin- 
ious defeats in a still more ignominious warfare. From 
first to last it has been for the older dogmatic theology 
and its apologetics mainly a losing struggle. If any one has 
doubts on this matter, let him read Andrew D. White’s 
History of the Warfare between Science and Theology. 
And yet the defeats of the old dogmatic are clearing the 
way for the triumphs of a true and more scientific theol- 
ogy. The religious man has been learning to let science 
have its way in the whole realm of experience and possible 
knowledge. This does not mean that the individual scien- 
tist should always be permitted to have his way. Scientists 
axe often mistaken even in their own field, and the dog- 
matism and blunders of men of science, when they step 
outside of their own narrow province into fields belonging 
to other sciences or into the broad realm of metaphysics, 
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are notorious. Many natural scientists, for instance, have 
been materialists, but their materialism has never been 
science; on the contrary it is always a metaphysical 
dogma. But genuine science should always be given free 
course. In astronomy, in geology, in biology, in anthropol- 
ogy, in psychology, including the psychology of religion, 
in sociology, in historical criticism even when applied to 
the sacred books of religion, let there be the most rigid 
application of approved scientific methods. In all these 
realms it is coming to be seen that an earnest seeking of 
the truth, not a stubborn defense of preconceptions, is not 
only the more scientific but also the more religious course. 
But the final triumph of the scientific spirit among the 
friends of religion will come when religious thinking itself 
— i.e., thinking about God and not simply about religion — 
becomes fundamentally scientific. This will mean the solu- 
tion of the two main problems of apologetics, the problem 
of the essence of the Christian religion and the problem 
of its truth. On the one hand the vital essence of the Chris- 
tian religion will tend to be identified with that in historic 
and traditional Christianity which is able to stand, in a 
positive way, the test of scientific method, while on the 
other hand, in its becoming scientific the truth of this 
essence will have been amply vindicated. Of course there 
will be some negative results as well as those that are 
positive; what is superstitious and thus clearly non-essen- 
tial will have to go, if that which is essential is to be 
revealed as true and impregnable. But in its negations 
as truly as in its affirmations, true science will always be 
the friend of true religion. 

As a matter of fact the older method in apologetics has 
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been discredited for some time, and that to a great ex- 
tent inside the church as well as outside. Instead of apolo- 
getics we now speak of the philosophy of religion. This 
important and relatively new branch of philosophy, like 
philosophy in general, may be viewed as consisting of two 
main divisions or types, the one critical and the other 
metaphysical. Critical philosophy of religion is concerned 
with an estimate of the value of religion not only for life 
in general but for knowledge in particular. This problem 
of religious knowledge is perhaps the most crucial prob- 
lem of the philosophy of religion; it involves both a con- 
sideration of the concept of revelation, or, in other words, 
of the discovery of a divine Reality in and through the 
experiences of religion at its best, and on the other hand 
a discussion of the whole question of theological method. 
The metaphysical part of the philosophy of religion is 
concerned with the philosophical formulation of a reli- 
gious theory of reality. If in the critical philosophy of 
religion the knowledge-value of religious experience and of 
a logically constructed theology has been vindicated, the 
metaphysical part of the philosophy of religion will have 
as its task the synthesis of the laws and theory of this 
empirical theology with the laws and theories of other 
sciences in a comprehensive and self-consistent theory of 
reality. This will mean a mutual service between theology 
and metaphysics. Each will suggest hypotheses to be tried 
out for verification in the other. Thus metaphysics may 
expect to gain both in the spiritual richness of its content 
and in the empirical verification of its religious specula- 
tions, while theology may look for a better understand- 
ing of the relation of God to the world and to man, as well 
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as for the reassurance involved in successfully meeting 
the final metaphysical examination. This is what the 
Ritschlians sacrifice when they reject a metaphysical de- 
velopment of theology. 

But while it is true that the philosophy of religion has 
largely displaced the theological discipline of apologetics, 
this does not mean that a defense of religion is now con- 
fined to technical philosophy. There is ample room for 
popular arguments for religion in general and for Chris- 
tian faith in particular. Such common-sense considerations 
as William James and others have adduced in vindication 
of “the right to believe” have value for the initial deter- 
mination of an attitude, to say the least. A good argument 
for some of the most essential features of Christianity 
may also be found by drawing out what is logically in- 
volved in a healthy moral optimism, i.e., in such an atti- 
tude as would recognize the existence of evil but would 
maintain the faith that no absolute or final disaster can 
befall the person whose will is steadfastly devoted to the 
ideal of the good and the right — that “no evil can befall 
the good man, in life or in death.” A popular apologetic 
of this sort may be a practical substitute for a more tech- 
nical philosophy of religion, and may even make its con- 
tribution to such a philosophy. 

In bringing this discussion to an end it may be well to 
mention a criticism that will probably be made against 
our position. It will be objected, perhaps, Aat the attempt 
to formulate theology as an empirical science would lead 
to an overintellectualizing of religion, whereas normal 
religion is not primarily a matter of intellect but of inner 
feeling and practical life. This is a criticism which is only 
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superficially plausible. Our procedure is not the “high and 
dry a priori road” of rationalistic speculation. That sup- 
posedly royal road to religious knowledge bears for us the 
sign, “No thoroughfare.” Our appeal is to religious experi- 
ence, and without vital inner religion manifesting itself 
in practical effects the whole undertaking we have advo- 
cated must collapse. Besides, while religion is not pri- 
marily a matter of intellect, it is no more anti-intellectual 
or non-intellectual than human life in general. It has its 
intellectual phase. Moreover, it should not be forgotten — 
least of all should he who would be a minister of religion 
in our day forget — not only that the present age is in a 
very real sense an age of science, but that many of the 
problems which religion must face are occasioned by this 
fact. It is not too much to say that the present religious 
crisis is fundamentally a crisis in religious thinking; its 
problems are intellectual problems. Among a vast number 
of the educated and the half-educated, religion languishes 
because of intellectual doubts and skepticism. Religious 
doubt to-day is radically different from what it was in 
the older Protestantism. There the truth of the Christian 
religion was unquestioned, the only uncertainty being as 
to whether the individual could have a justifiable expecta- 
tion of gaining the benefits of that religion. Present-day 
doubt is more fundamental; it questions the truth of the 
Christian religion and of all religion. But a new day will 
dawn, not for faith alone, but for religious assurance and 
knowledge, when once the truth is grasped that in Chris- 
tian religious experience at its best there are available the 
most important data for a fundamentally scientific theol- 
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ogy, I.C., for a true and verified knowledge of God. Once 
theology has thus fully adapted itself to this modern age 
of science, religion will be in a position, more than ever 
before, to come into its own. 
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T here is a widespread impression abroad that 
worship is on the decline. The spiritual health 
of the ordinary church service is viewed as 
weak and anaemic. At times its pulse seems to be so low 
that the only fitting sacrament is that of extreme imction, 
and the wail of the mourners, too many of whom are 
strangers and hirelings, is heard in the land. In the press, 
religious and secular, the jeremiads of ecclesiastical pes- 
simists appear side by side with the prescriptions of spir- 
itual physicians. Charges of coldness, deadness, formal- 
ism, superstition and stupidity are flung at both ministers 
and congregations, while here and there the enemy lifts 
his head in triumph, and exults because at last religion — 
for when worship goes, religion will go also — is about to 
vanish from the land. 

Nor is the experience with the ordinary congregation 
assuring. There are reasons for suspecting that the min- 
ister faces more auditors than worshippers. Many of them 
are being sung to rather than singing, prayed for rather 
than praying, and pleased or bored by a sermon, not 
always an aid to worship, which they have no intention of 
following. Even when they take part in the ritual, it is 
an open question as to how many actually mean what they 
say. 
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Day is dying in the west, 

Heaven is touching earth with rest, 

has been sung at a morning service with no sense of im- 
propriety. Too many choirs are made up of hired perform- 
ers who make no pretense of being true ministers in 
music. They do not use melody as the preacher uses 
words, to save men. The purpose of their “performance” 
is to impart pleasure for pay. Even those composed of 
professing Christians err occasionally. One such body of 
singers startled a visiting clergyman by chanting melodi- 
ously that bitter, vengeful cry: 

0 daughter of Babylon, that art to be destroyed; 

Happy shall he be that rewardeth thee 

As thou hast served us. 

Happy shall he be that taketh and dasheth thy little ones 

Against the rocks. 

Nor are all leaders of worship blameless. Dr. Lyman 
Abbott tells us of an ordination service at which the mod- 
erator, after a long sermon and an equally long charge to 
the people, arose and said, “In order to relieve the tedium 
of these exercises, we will sing the fifty-fifth hymn” — “and 
also,” he added after a pause, “to the praise and glory of 
Almighty God.” That was a very fortunate addition. 
Singing “Nearer, my God, to Thee” merely as a means 
of relieving physical weariness and intellectual boredom 
does -not strike one as a worshipful exercise. The only 
effect upon the congregation would be to increase their 
devotional indifference and to train them in h 5 q)ocrisy. 
The charge may be false, but the impression is certainly 
made by certain ministers that the one pearl of great price 
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in the entire service is the sermon; that when this has been 
prepared, their supreme task is practically over; and that 
the other parts are negligible preliminaries to be extem- 
porized on the spur of the moment. Meanwhile, some 
saintly souls are puzzled and a bit discouraged as they 
dream rosy dreams of an imaginary past in which worship 
flourished, and lament the passing of what they regard 
religiously as the golden age. 

This brings up at once the question as to whether the 
past reveals any golden age of worship. If there is a de- 
cline in true devotion, from just what heights has it fallen, 
and according to what standards shall we measure the 
decline? A glance at history proves at once that any such 
Utopia of worship is merely a roseate fiction. Whatever 
lamentations regarding the present may be poured out 
upon us, there never has been a generation which was 
inwardly or outwardly more religious, never a period when 
there were not wails in abundance in regard to the spir- 
itual condition of the Church. 

Just when was this era in which deep and sincere devo- 
tion flourished and the mumblings of formalism were 
drowned by the chorus of praise? Not in the times of the 
prophets; for they inveighed against the religious worth- 
lessness and even immorality of Israel’s new moons and 
appointed feasts. Not in the days of Chrysostom and 
Augustine; for the great preacher himself tells us that the 
noisy throngs who filled his church would not be quiet 
during the worship, but chatted about the games and their 
business, made bargains and indulged in boisterous laugh- 
ter, until the deacons had to take their stand by the pulpit 
and cry “Silence!” when the sermon was about to begin. 
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Not during the Reformation, when John Calvin ex- 
claimed: “The future appals me. I dare not think of it. 
Unless the Lord descends from heaven, barbarism will 
engulf us.” A century later Samuel Pepys records in his 
Diary hearing a sermon on the bad state of the Church, 
and promises to buy a book entitled The Causes of the 
Decay of Piety. Not in the days of Baxter and Bunyan, 
when the preachers in the royal chapels were too often 
sycophants and place-hunters, while the preachers in the 
country were servile dependents upon the local squires. 
The vicar who preceded Baxter at Kidderminster was 
quite as ignorant and scandalous in character as the peo- 
ple of that famous parish. In the neighboring churches 
one curate was a faggot-cutter and another a rope-maker, 
“their abilities,” as Baxter tells us, “being answerable to 
their studies and emplo3mient.” Not in the Georgian pe- 
riod, of which Thackeray could write: “As I peep into 
George II’s St. James, I see . . . that godless old king 
yawning under his canopy in the chapel royal as the 
chaplain before him is discoursing. Whilst the chaplain is 
preaching, the king is chattering in German almost as 
loud as the preacher; so loud that the clergyman actually 
burst out crying in the pulpit, because the defender of the 
faith and the dispenser of bishoprics would not listen to 
him. No wonder that the clergy were corrupt and indiffer- 
ent amidst this indifference and corruption.” Whenever one 
is tempted to be pessimistic about the present, truth and 
sanity may be recovered by studying the past. Professor 
Gilbert Murray, of Oxford, tells us that one of the oldest 
clay tablets found in the excavations of Babylon begins, 
“Alas! alas! times are not what they were!” Whatever 
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the shortcomings of our age, it is not a day in which men 
carouse around the communion table, or fly falcons dur- 
ing service, or bless daggers which are to be used in a 
massacre; or when ministers “exclaim merrily,” as the 
Bishop of Dunkeld did at the trial of one of the Protes- 
tant martyrs in the sixteenth century, “I thank God that 
I never knew what the Old or the New Testament was!” 

The truth in this rumor of a decline in worship is to 
be found less in a falling away from the spiritual heights 
of the past than in a confession of a lack of that religious 
ardor which ought to characterize the present. It is an 
unhappy contrast not between ages, but between the ordi- 
nary churchman of to-day and the extraordinary church- 
man of yesterday, between the practices of the “tired 
business man” and the ideals of the saint. There has never 
been a time when the majority of Christian homes were 
like the one described in Burns’s “Cotter’s Saturday 
Night,” even in Scotland. We devoutly wish that there 
were more of these, and there ought to be; but a student 
of human nature and of history has no reason to be dis- 
couraged or even surprised. 

Nevertheless, the condition of worship in our times is 
capable of great improvement, and the criticisms of our 
most caustic reformers are not without their modicum of 
truth. It is probably fair to say that the majority of 
church members and not a few ministers are prone, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, to view the service of worship 
as “opening exercises.” Too many church edifices are 
constructed almost exclusively for the purpose of instruc- 
tion with little or no regard for their fitness as aids to the 
devotional spirit. Our ministers have been trained chiefly 
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to preach. Many have had no courses in the art of public 
worship, and some who have enjoyed excellent opportuni- 
ties bear gnarled and tasteless fruit. As for the frank 
pagans, their attitude was expressed by a newspaper re- 
porter who, in describing a musical vespers, wrote, “Be- 
tween the various musical numbers the rector read the 
service.” 

The causes to which our present condition has been 
attributed are many and various, though in some instances 
these are as innocent as Maggie Tulliver’s doll, which that 
forlorn little personage used to beat in the garret when- 
ever anything went wrong with her world. It is easy to 
charge our age with being materialistic, money-mad, 
searching for new thrills in all forms of hectic amuse- 
ments. Some prophets cry aloud because it is so engrossed 
in its struggle for bread and pleasure and power that the 
sense of God is drowned in a sea of selfishness and his 
voice shouted down in the clamorous marts of the world. 
But here again the accurate historian and S}mipathetic 
observer demurs. If it is materialistic, it is also deeply 
spiritual. If a part of the race is mad for money, there is 
an ever-increasing number of enthusiastic idealists, who 
are ready to sacrifice all for the visions which even their 
old men are seeing, and daring poverty and death if only 
the youths may realize their dreams. If it is hectic in its 
amusements, it is also passionately hungry for life, not 
merely the so-called “high life” but “the life that is life 
indeed.” If it is an age of doubt, it is also an age of faith, 
as the warmth with which numerous modern cults and 
religious fads are embraced abundantly testifies. These 
are less differentiating characteristics of our age than 
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concomitants of modern conditions which may be af- 
firmed to a greater or less degree of all ages. Carlyle’s 
scathing comment on the eighteenth century — “soul ex- 
tinct; stomach well alive” — was not true then, and is far 
less true to-day. One must search deeper than this if the 
causes of the present unsatisfactory condition of worship 
are to be diagnosed and cured. 

At least three sources of the trouble are at once ap- 
parent. First of all, we are living in a strangely new and 
bewildering world. Habitations of the mind which we were 
accustomed to view as “eternal cities” have crumbled like 
Rome into imposing ruins. The scientific, philosophical 
and theological systems of our forefathers remind us at 
times of the shattered temples of the Acropolis and Forum 
— architectural monuments of rich human interest and 
with bits of surpassing loveliness, but no longer habitable 
for the modern university-trained man. Our little world 
has lost its unique glory as the center of the universe, the 
one stage upon which the supreme tragedy and comedy 
must be played out to a dramatic close. It is merely a tiny 
atom in a single solar system among a million other solar 
systems which are being whirled through unimaginable 
vasts of space. Man is no more viewed as the child of yes- 
terday, created suddenly out of the dust by a divine fiat 
in the year 4004 B. C. He is the last, loveliest and most 
divine child of a life emerging out of creation’s unthinkable 
beginning, and journeying hopefully along the highways 
of illimitable time. 

His social world is in a state of flux as well as his 
scientific world. Some industrial systems — ^those built upon 
slavery and feudalism, for example — ^have “had their day 
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and ceased to be,” while the reign of unbridled competi- 
tion under which he is living is changing rapidly into what 
he hopes will be a new and better era. Some of his fellows 
hail this; some bewail it. As for the vast majority, they 
either endure the hardships of their lot stoically or rebel 
ineffectively, being profoundly impressed by a vague sense 
that something is wrong. 

Morally, also, some revered conceptions of the past are 
being challenged. Ethical theories which were once dis- 
cussed with bated breath in secret are now shouted bra- 
zenly from the housetops. The principles of the Sermon 
on the Mount Nietzsche attacked as the most colossal 
wickedness and stupendous folly. “Christianity,” he 
wrote, “is the one great curse, the one great spiritual cor- 
ruption.” The young flaunt their freedom in the eyes of 
the old in ways that are denounced as scandalous. What 
is right, and what is wrong? And if there is anything more 
than an ever-varying series of human mores, is God back 
of it all, and does He care? 

This brings us to another element in man’s new world 
which is still more disturbing. For what kind of God is it 
who reigns over this welter of worlds, this Universe of 
universes? The Jehovah of Sinai, hurling his thunderbolts 
against Israel’s enemies, and the great Father in heaven, 
who marked pityingly the sparrow’s fall, were to the men 
of old very definite beings in whom they found it easy to 
believe. But what manner of Deity is this who may have a 
million earths like our own, starry children who in turn 
come in and then go out of existence? Can our prayers 
reach Him? Does He hear us singing, 
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O God, our help in ages past, 

Our hope for years to come? 

Is there any reason for hoping that He will help us at all? 

It is only the thoughtful who ask these fundamental 
questions; but they ask them with a passionate insistence 
that will brook no evasion. Their fellows, who constitute 
the vast majority, rarely consider the meaning and value 
of worship. They pray blindly and instinctively. All men 
worship something, whether it be their own petty selves 
or a divine savior, a quality or a person, a god or an idol. 
The testimony of the race is that it has found worship 
helpful and inevitable. Doubts and questionings, however, 
are in the air, especially in view of the murky problems 
and horrible experiences of the Great War; and these, 
together with the breaking down of the old conceptions 
and standards, have indubitably influenced the attitude 
toward worship assumed by the modern wbrld. 

Difficulties of thought, however, are by no means the 
only reasons for the present unsatisfactory condition of 
worship, neither are they the most important. Much more 
powerful are certain very practical matters. Chief among 
these is the fact that the religious natures of multitudes 
have been persistently starved and neglected. The instinct 
to worship has been allowed to degenerate and atrophy, 
like the unused legs still tucked away under the skin of 
whales. This is true not only of the frank pagan but of all 
too many church members and their families, whom Fos- 
dick likens to fljdng fish, making occasional brief excur- 
sions into the sunlight and free air of religion, only to fall 
back into the sea of practical godlessness which is the at- 
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mosphere of their ordinary lives. Christian nurture, as 
Horace Bushnell viewed it, has not yet dawned upon a 
host of Christian parents. As a science religious education 
is still in its infancy, and its fundamental principles, even 
among those who know them, are practiced by a very 
select few. The average mother sees to it that the children 
“say their prayers” at night, though with the lack of all 
instruction, the failure to prepare the mind and the mood 
of worship, the absence of the devotional atmosphere from 
the usual process of getting into bed, “Now I lay me down 
to sleep” comes to be classed with the washing of faces 
and the brushing of teeth. The children look upon it as 
an imposed exercise, a mere form of words corresponding 
to nothing in their experience. Such a habit is as little like 
true prayer as a bunch of paper flowers on the desert of 
Sahara is like a garden on the Riviera. Repeating the mul- 
tiplication table would have almost as much effect, so far 
as the development of the child’s religious nature is con- 
cerned. The prayer — not the best, by the way — is literally 
“said,” not prayed. 

Learning the catechism, becoming familiar with Bible 
stories and memorizing verses may be excellent practices, 
if they are wisely adapted and used for the main purpose. 
This is not mere knowledge, but the awakening and nur- 
ture of the child’s whole being. He must thrill with the 
religious experience lying back of the formulas of the cate- 
chism, and become himself a new “living epistle,” glow- 
ing with the Book’s divine life. Merely because a boy 
knows the facts about Abraham and David, and can re- 
cite glibly various responses and verses, there is little 
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assurance that he is thereby made a better worshipper, 
“nurtured in the fear and admonition of the Lord.” 

Going to church is another custom fraught with rich 
and varied possibilities. But here the method employed 
all too often hampers or entirely prevents the aim in view. 
Little or no preparation is made for participation in the 
service. Parents hurry from the experiences of the break- 
fast table and Sunday newspaper to the Doxology and 
invocation without the slightest attempt to make any 
spiritual transition. No help is given the children to render 
the service interesting and effective. They go to church 
with far less appreciation and preparation than they go 
to school, and accordingly wonder and wriggle more than 
they worship. The entire responsibility is placed upon the 
shoulders of the leader of worship. If a body of tired, 
devotionless people are not inspired to worship, given the 
tools and paraphernalia of worship, and absolutely com- 
pelled willy-nilly to worship, it is usually regarded as 
wholly the minister’s fault. The fact that a majority of the 
members of the congregation have not given a thought to 
their own reasons for giving thanks, their failures and de- 
liberate wrongdoings which cry to heaven for repentance, 
their need of strength and peace and joy, which must 
always come less from the mediation of the minister than 
from their own communion with God, is entirely lost sight 
of. Apparently it is quite enough to sing, 

Come, thou fount of every blessing, 

Tune our hearts to sing thy prajse, 

whether they have taken pains to do any tuning or not. 
Add to this utter lack of preparation an indifferent and 
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faint-hearted participation, and it is easy to see one of 
the causes for the present unsatisfactory condition of wor- 
ship, a condition which can readily be changed whenever 
and wherever the people please. The complaint of some 
men and women that they find little joy and meaning and 
helpfulness in worship is no more to be wondered at than 
that they fail to find them in the paintings of the Louvre 
and the poetry of Dante and the music of Parsifal. They 
have done nothing whatever to taste the delights and ex- 
perience the power of these glorious creations; and their 
failure to share the raptures of painter and poet and mu- 
sician and worshipper is a judgment not upon the arts 
and religion, but upon themselves. The outcome of all 
these pious practices, then, may bring forth only a 
group of people admirably characterized in George Eliot’s 
description of Hetty in Adam Bede. “Hetty,” she writes, 
“was one of those munerous people who have had god- 
fathers and god-mothers, learned their catechism, been 
confirmed, and gone to church every Sunday, and yet for 
any practical result of strength in life, or trust in death, 
have never appropriated a single Christian idea or Chris- 
tian feeling.” Their devotional habits are merely ecclesi- 
astical fashions, not expressions of an abounding life. 

This lamentable condition in our congregations is unfor- 
tunately matched by the lack of knowledge and skill in the 
art of worship on the part of all too many ministers. For 
this they are not altogether responsible. A glance at the 
older catalogues of many of our seminaries reveals a sorry 
situation. One investigator found that out of twenty-nine 
theological school bulletins, dating from twenty to forty 
years ago, only twelve offered any courses in worship, the 
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total number of courses being eighteen; while in the more 
recent catalogues from sixty-nine similar institutions he 
found only thirty-nine offering such courses, the total 
number of courses being forty-three. In other words, 42 
per cent of the older catalogues and 51 per cent of the 
more recent ones listed worship as worthy of study, while 
every one of them stressed the minister’s homiletical train- 
ing and strove to develop his ability to preach. It is en- 
couraging to note the advance made along this line by the 
best of our schools; but in many instances any adequate 
recognition of the importance of the art of worship has 
still to be made. 

This fact, however, by no means relieves the ministers 
of their share of the responsibility. If some men who are 
fairly successful as preachers are flat failures as leaders 
of worship, the fault is not only that of the seminaries 
but of themselves. For it is difficult to conceive how any 
specialist in religion can face a congregation Sunday after 
Sunday and not train himself in the fine art of expressing 
and impressing the sense of communion with God. The 
plain fact is that when this vanishes, religion will disap- 
pear. Few are the mothers who are practicing the presence 
of God in their nurseries, and fewer still the fathers who 
are doing this in their workshops and counting-rooms. 
If they fail, then, to find this consciousness of God ex- 
pressed in the worship of the churches, we may have some 
righteous Stoics and virtuous Epicureans; but the peace 
of the psalmists, the passion of the prophets, the power 
of the apostles, will become merely sacred memories, 
doomed to disappear like unsubstantial visions in a rose- 
ate mist. For ministers to devote no hard and patient 
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study to the art of worship, neglect all rigid discipline and 
persistent cultivation of the power and beauty of its ex- 
pression, and slight as unimportant preliminaries the very 
heart and soul of the entire service, is a ministerial crime. 
Nor can the blame be shifted upon other shoulders. The 
expenditure of time and effort demanded may be great, 
but the task is worthy of it. “For twenty-four years,” said 
Admiral Peary, “sleeping or awake, to place the Stars and 
Stripes on the Pole has been my dream.” It would be well 
if something of the zeal of the explorer might be shared 
by more leaders of worship. Careless orders of service, 
impromptu invocations, stupid, stumbling and utterly in- 
adequate prayers, inappropriate hymns, a neglected notice 
of a cake-sale interjected while the people’s heads are 
bowed for the benediction — an actual occurrence — all 
these are major misdemeanors, open confessions that the 
minister has not ‘studied to show himself approved unto 
God,’ and that he is very far from being ‘a workman that 
needeth not to be ashamed.’ 

For worship, which is merely the abbreviated form of 
spelling “worthship,” is one name for the heart of religion. 
It is the outward expression of that sense of oneness with 
God and with man, that intense and vital appreciation of 
the highest spiritual values, which leads to godlikeness, 
the noblest conception of worthfulness. “This feeling of 
unity with all that seems to be worthy,” writes Professor 
Soares, “with the supreme worthiness, with all possible 
human worthiness, with all the worth of nature, this is 
religion. To engender this feeling is the purpose of wor- 
ship.” Once this condition of mind and of heart is created, 
the worshipper finds himself glowing with light and thrill- 
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ing with power. As he visions the supreme worth, he 
praises it, gives thanks for it, aspires toward it, repents 
that he has not attained it, communes with it, and purposes 
resolutely to order his life according to it. As a trans- 
former of character, an illuminator of the moral sense, a 
minister of peace and of strength and of joy, a path to 
God, worship has no peer. Professor William Adams 
Brown adds a similar testimony. “To worship,” he writes, 
“is the most important thing a Christian can do, and the ' 
most difficult. . . . In its simplest and most fundamental 
meaning it is the practice of the presence of God. . . . 

It means by deliberate and intelligent effort to make ex- 
plicit to consciousness the supreme fact of religion, 
namely, the reality and nearness of God, to the end that 
God may be able to do for us, in us and through us, and 
so for the world at large, what He desires.” 

Here a new element is added. To express worship fully 
it is not enough to feel; one must also act. All the emotions 
which flood the soul of the devout Romanist, whose senses 
are awakened by every conceivable stimulus at the dra- 
matic spectacle of the Mass, must be worked out in the 
ethical activity of the practical Protestant, intent upon 
transfor min g this present world, with its mercilessly ma- 
terialistic industry, its pagan, pettifogging politics and 
its Machiavellian diplomacy, into the Kingdom of God. 
“Worship,” said Charles Kingsley, “is a life, not a cere- 
mony.” Practically it is both; but the ceremony without 
the life — a life which includes the hands and feet as well 
as the head and heart — ^is dead. There is good reason why 
the regular appointed meeting of a worshipping congre- 
gation should be called a “divine service.” It both serves 
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and inspires to service. When a little fellow climbs up 
into his father’s lap for an hour of close fellowship, pour- 
ing out his aims and ideals, telling the story of his suc- 
cesses and failures, striving to learn the purposes of his 
father until his will and the will of his father are one, a 
great service is rendered to the father and another equally 
great to the boy. But that is not all. If the fellowship has 
been real and the oneness of will vital, the boy is going to 
do something about it. He will be something better and 
do something better, putting into deeds the emotions and 
ideals of that filial hour. 

If, then, we worship on Sxmday, we shall strive for 
worthship in ourselves and in our fellows on Monday. 
The benediction and pwstlude are less the dose of the 
service than a new beginning. We must, as Spurgeon 
phrased it, “pray to God, but keep the hammer going.” 
The awe and humility which led us to exclaim, 

Whither shall I go from thy spirit? 

Or whither shall I flee from thy presence? 

will help us to make God the unseen guest at our tables 
and the silent partner in our businesses. The cry of peni- 
tence, “Have mercy upon me, O God, have mercy upon 
me! ” will breed a hatred of sin strong enough to extermi- 
nate it from our lives and from the lives of our fellows. 
The sense of peace which is breathed upon the mind that 
has learned to “rest in the Lord, and wait patiently for 
him,” will bring healing and balm to spirits feverish with 
hurry and worry. The glad shout of confidence, “The Lord 
is my light and my salvation; whom shall I fear?” will 
conquer timidity and pessimism. The song of joy, 
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O sing unto the Lord a new song, 

Sing unto the Lord, all the earth, 

will lift us to jubilant heights as we strive to banish all 
that makes for pain and sorrow. The glad hopes and holy 
aspirations which broke from us in the prayer, 

O send out thy light and thy truth; let them lead me: 

Let them bring me unto thy holy hill, 

will abide with us until we have climbed the hilltops of 
our dreams and realized the most Christlike of our ambi- 
tions. In brief, the will to work should be the consumma- 
tion of the wonder of worship. In it and through it love 
must transform life. 

In the light of such a conception, to ask whether wor- 
ship is of any practical value is futile. The blows of a trip- 
hammer are not more effective. Worship is a builder and 
an interpreter of man’s entire world. There is nothing 
upon which it has not laid its hand. Think of its effect 
upon architecture, of the development of the first rude 
heap of stones into the Parthenon! It has filled the gal- 
leries with altar-pieces like the Sistine Madonna and hosts 
of treasures that cannot be appreciated without refer- 
ence to the spirit of worship which created them and 
which they were intended to serve. It has been the well- 
spring of some of the world’s greatest poetry, not only in 
the Psalms but in the Rigveda, in Homer and Aeschylus 
as well as in Dante and Milton. In music it burst into 
song. Indeed, worship has been one of the chief develop- 
ers of the musical art, rising from the chant of the savage, 
danring naked in the moonlight, to the Hallelujah Chorus, 
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from the processions of the Grecian festivals to Haydn, 
beginning his manuscripts with “In nomine Domini” or 
“Soli Deo gloria,” and reciting the rosary whenever he 
chanced to pause. 

It has Sooded man’s view of nature with “transcend- 
ent awe,” as Carlyle defined worship, ever increasing in 
its beauty and reasonableness. The savage’s sense of won- 
drous powers lurking in sky and in sea was the crude 
beginning of Goethe’s interpretation of nature as the liv- 
ing garment of Deity; while the thrill of the worshippers 
who bowed before the deities dwelling upon the summits 
of Sinai and Olympus flowered in the experience of 
Wordsworth: 

I have felt 

A presence that disturbs me with the joy 
Of elevated thoughts; a sense sublime 
Of something far more deeply interfused, 

Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 

And the round ocean, and the living air, 

And the blue sky, and in the mind of man: 

A motion and a spirit that impels 

All thinking things, all objects of all thought. 

And rolls through all things. 

More than this; for worship has kept man’s view of 
man and of all human relations from being degraded and 
made common. He who does not reverence God will not 
be inclined to reverence his fellows. They may be tools, 
chattels, intelligent beasts of burden; but they will not be 
children of God and brothers of his own soul. It is the 
men and women who are turning devotionless faces to 
godless skies who are undermining our homes, climbing 
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over the bruised and bleeding bodies of their fellows as 
so many stepping-stones to a so-called success in business, 
debauching our politics, filling our jails and penitentiaries 
and asylums, and lying down at last in unmourned graves. 
Where there is no worship, there you may look for slum- 
berous consciences, lower planes of thought and of moral- 
ity, hardened natures, and a blunting of the finer sense of 
duty. Whether we cultivate the devotional spirit will de- 
termine whether we have men like the sweat-shop owner, 
who declined to put shingles upon his leaking roof, be- 
cause, as he explained, men were cheaper than shingles, 
or David Livingstones, giving their lives for the chain- 
gangs of blacks in Africa; whether we grow individuals 
like Caesar Borgia or Phillips Brooks. 

These are only a few examples of the power of worship. 
Without it no soul can ever attain to its highest self. Until 
we worship perfectly, we shall live imperfectly in an im- 
perfect world. The psychological fact back of it is that 

The thing we long for, that we are, 

For one transcendent moment, 

as Lowell puts it; while the object of our worship is the 
ideal toward which we are growing, the kind of being 
which, unless it exceed all our powers and faculties, we 
are destined, or rather are destining ourselves, to become. 
That poor bit of soiled womanhood, kneeling on the 
streets of the Bowery as she clasped Mrs. Whittemore’s 
knees and cried, “I wish I were like you! Oh, I wish I were 
like you 1 ” was like her in that burst of aspiration, and will 
grow into the same gracious character if the mood and the 
will can be made permanent. The sensuous Greeks, who 
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joined the revellers in the orgiastic festivals of Bacchus 
and of Venus, not only were like, but grew more like, the 
deities they worshipped. The Hindu thug worships the 
brutal goddess Kali, and the worship of Kali helps to 
make him a more brutal and bloodthirsty thug. To-day, 
if we can induce men to worship the Father revealed in 
Jesus, we sh al l succeed in making the world Christlike. 
Worship nothing, and you will come to nothing. The snail 
has crawled to the tip of the cabbage leaf and fancies that 
it has reached the pinnacle of earth. Worship low ideals 
and mean gods, and your pathway slopes downward, and 
easy is the descent to Avernus! Worship the highest and 
best, all that Jesus experienced in his communion with 
God, and in the very act you grow godlike. Better adore 
at the shrine of an idol, or bow before a pantheon of 
deities, or pay divine homage to a human being, as Comte 
did to Clothilde de Vaux, than, having learned to laugh at, 
or, better yet, to interpret these practices, to find no God. 
Worship is a builder of the world and a maker of man. 
Without it the individual is in danger of starting back 
toward the brute, becoming in the end not a son of God, 
but “three pails of water and a package of salts.” 

Granting these facts, how may we better the condition 
of worship in some of our churches? Three ways are at 
once apparent. First of all, a more adequate training must 
be given to our ministers. TTiese trained leaders, in their 
turn, must train the people. Finally, both leaders and 
people must use more richly and effectively all the means 
which have been placed at their disposal for impressing 
and expressing the sense of God. If these three objects 
can be attained with any degree of success, we shall be 
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journeying along a highway that is constantly rising and 
from which some of the main obstacles have been cleared. 

First of all, then, a word in regard to the training of the 
minister. That he is a sincere worshipper, in public and 
in private, is taken for granted. If his laboratory is not 
also an oratory, all the technique in the world will result 
in nothing more vital than a pious mumbling of the 
“patois of Canaan.” There are church services, conducted 
with dignity and decorum, which are mere mummies, dead 
forms in which live men once expressed true devotion, 
rituals and rubrics performed in as perfunctory and pro- 
fessional a manner as that of an undertaker. But even the 
most sincere and devoted leader may fail utterly unless 
he has been properly trained. This has been so well illus- 
trated by Professor Soares that I venture once more to 
quote him. “Shall we say,” he writes, “that any man led 
by the spirit of God can lead a congregation in worship? 
Let me suggest a parallel. I myself am greatly stirred 
by the song, Tf with all your hearts ye truly seek me.’ 
Sometimes it is just the song which I need in my service. 
I feel its beauty. I appreciate its meaning. I think I have 
a right to say that the spirit of God inspires me with that 
song. Then why should I not sing the song for the congre- 
gation? Simply because I cannot sing. I have every quali- 
fication of a great singer except vocal ability. One must 
be a master in song to help a congregation in song; one 
must be a master of worship to lead a congregation in 
worship. . . . The art of public prayer, of the arrange- 
ment of a service, of the stimulus of song, of the creation 
of a mood, of the moulding of a congregation into a unity 
is a consummate art. If some men have possessed it with- 
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out study, that is only another example of genius. There 
is no law for genius. But most of us have to work for our 
skill.” 

In some theological schools much admirable training 
is already being given; but there are none in whose 
courses of study there is not also much that is to be de- 
sired. This is due in part to the crowding of the curricu- 
lum, which has led one institution to lengthen its course 
to four years. But even in a three years’ course much 
more ought to be and could be accomplished. A brief sur- 
vey of the history of worship, dealing with the great litur- 
gies of the Church, would give the necessary background. 
In connection with this the student should read selected 
portions of the literature of devotion, saturating himself 
with its spirit and practicing the art of its expression. 
This should be followed by a study of the elements enter- 
ing into an order of worship, together with the psychologi- 
cal laws governing their use and arrangement. How may 
they be made intelligible and comprehensive, beautiful 
and effective? How may unity and harmony, proportion 
and progress be gained? One has only to recall memories 
of barren, complicated, inharmonious services to realize 
the importance of this. Without correct proportions and 
right methods one may use the best of materials and still 
spoil the result. 

In the service nothing is more important, nothing more 
beautiful, nothing more difficult than the prayers. It is 
not a simple matter to voice the petitions of an entire peo- 
ple. To rouse slumberous natures, revealing their deepest 
needs and desires, to lift all sorts and conditions of men 
with their various aims and ideals, their joys and their 
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sorrows, their self-sufficiency and their sins, into the pres- 
ence of God is far from easy. The old petition of the 
disciples of Jesus, “Lord, teach us to pray,” may well be 
often on the minister’s lips. For his prayers must be les- 
sons in worship and inspirations to prayer. His people 
need to catch the spirit of devotion by a kind of divine 
contagion. It was to hear Beecher pray as well as preach 
that men came in throngs to Plymouth pulpit. There are 
few greater services which a minister can render than to 
lead a congregation truly in prayer. 

To do this successfully will demand hard intellectual 
work. Piety without brains is a mere mush of emotions. 
To be dull, sentimental, incoherent in prayer is an insult 
to man and an irreverence toward God. Not that mind is 
the one thing needful. Emotional content, rich, deep, 
varied, is also essential. Other things being equal, how- 
ever, the more mind employed, the more spiritual motion 
will be generated. If confronted by the choice, ordinary 
folk would doubtless prefer Moody’s prayers to Emer- 
son’s; but there is no reason why a Maclaren or a Malt- 
bie Babcock should not combine something of the virtues 
of both. Variety, richness of content, beauty and power of 
expression, elevation of mood, the appropriate iise of a 
trained voice, will all contribute to the leader’s usefulness. 
As for carelessness, tediousness, hectic emotionalism, 
slovenly language, sentimentalism, the tendency to pray 
as if one were instructing God, pleading with Him to be 
good and wrestling with Him to obtain some favor which 
can be gained only by patient teasing — ^these are demons 
to be cast out by toil and training. Reading, writing, medi- 
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tation and practice are all needed by the minister who 
would lead a people in prayer. 

Next in importance to prayer is the music of the serv- 
ice. This is treated in an utterly jadppant fashion by many 
ministers; and yet there is perhaps no more potent means 
of obtaining worship’s goal. Too often music is viewed as 
a mere frill, a means of attracting people to church; and 
there is much truth in Pope’s ironic lines: 

Some to church repair 
Not for the doctrine but the music there. 

But music has ever been the handmaid of religion, the 
chief of all art pathways to God. “The truth that music 
is for religion,” writes T. T. Hunger, “is evident in the 
fact that nothing calls for it like religion. Eloquence and 
logic will not take its place. Worship being a moral act 
or expression, it depends upon rhythm and harmony of 
art for its materials. And so the Church in all ages has 
flowered into song. We may get to God in many ways — 
by the silent communion of spirit with Spirit, by aspira- 
tion, by fidelity of service: but there is no path of expres- 
sion so open and direct as that of music.” It was Sankey 
as well as Moody who made possible those great evan- 
gelistic campaigns which so stirred Henry Drummond, 
while history abounds with illustrations of the power of 
sacred song. 

Courses in the meaning and use of music, then, are 
indispensable in the minister’s training. He need not be 
technically a musician. Moody once mistook “Yankee 
Doodle,” harmonized in majestic chords and played with 
great dignity, for “Old Hundred,” while Dean Stanley 
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would never have recognized his national anthem if the 
people had not risen at the first bar. But the leader of 
worship must know something of the minis try of music 
and learn how to make melody a means of saving men. 
So strongly did Luther feel this that he once wrote, “We 
should not ordain young men as preachers unless they 
have been well exercised in music.” Every musical num- 
ber is important. The prelude sets the tone of the service, 
helping to weld the congregation together into a psycholog- 
ical unit, and preparing for all that is to follow. The post- 
lude should bring the service to its spiritual culmination 
as well as to a musical close. Some preludes and postludes 
are devotionally as harmful as a march by Sousa would 
be if used as a prelude to Parsijal, or a modern dance 
record if substituted for the final movement of Beetho- 
ven’s “Eroica S3miphony.” The careful selection of hymns 
and anthems, the choice of the best settings, avoiding the 
cheap and inappropriate for the lovely melodies which 
will best express the words, is a task worthy of the great- 
est care. Some leaders seem to feel that if the words are 
suitable, the music is unimportant. One needs only to try 
to sing “O God, our help in ages past” to the tune of 
“Yankee Doodle” to be shocked by the irreverence and 
folly. The minister unacquainted with the history of 
music, inappreciative of the power and meaning of mel- 
ody, unskilled in its use, will be a sorry bungler whose 
people will suffer. So to apply music as to transform char- 
acters into Christlikeness is a department of the minis- 
ter’s opportunity which calls for assiduous training and 
the utmost skill. 

What is true of music and of prayer is true of every 
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other part of the service. There is not one of them un- 
worthy of study, not one whose effective use does not 
demand knowledge amd power. The selection of respon- 
sive readings, the mastery of the Bible and its presenta- 
tion to men, the lifting of the offertory out of another 
begging nuisance into a holy consecration, the adminis- 
tration of the sacraments — aU these suggest lines of study 
which must be followed in our seminaries if the present 
unsatisfactory condition of public worship is to be 
changed. 

But when we have educated efficient leaders of worship, 
a second task confronts us — ^that of educating the people. 
Something of the work done for him in the theological 
school must be imparted by the minister to his congrega- 
tion. The men and women in the pews ought to know his 
conception of worship, the reasons for his choice of mate- 
rials, the explanation of his methods, though they will re- 
spond to these, whether they understand them or not. 
Much of this will be accomplished unconsciously by the 
example and contagion of the minister; but in addition 
there must also be direct teaching on his part, and whole- 
hearted preparation and co-operation on theirs. 

In some way family worship will need to be stimulated. 
For this was the beginning of social religion. Historically 
the father was the first priest, the hearth the first altar, 
the mother and children the first worshipping congrega- 
tion, and the structure which sheltered them the first 
church. The home is the world’s Holy of Holies, the place 
where the religion of the individual should rise into the 
custom of the group. This habit of daily fellowship in 
worship is sorely needed. One hour on Sunday will no 
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more suffice for the entire week than one dinner on Sun- 
day. Furthermore, without this service in the home the 
church service will seem somewhat strange and unnatural, 
especially to the children. Of what use is it? If on ordi- 
nary days religion apparently exerts no influence on their 
work and play, the all-important things to their minds, 
they can hardly be blamed for viewing it on Sunday as 
an unintelligible mystery, not to say meaningless fad, 
something which is not helpful and joyous but tedious and 
queer. 

Even when family worship is practiced, some prepara- 
tion for going to church ought to be made by the people 
as well as by the minister. Unfortunately, there is little 
hope of expecting this even from the most intelligent wor- 
shippers, so that the leader must plan for some measure 
of success with the minimum of co-operation. What 
should have been done by his people before church must 
be wrought by him after they are in church. The thoughts 
and emotions which they bring to him, far from being a 
help, are often a hindrance, which by dint of other 
thoughts and emotions he must cast out before the aim of 
the hour can be achieved. In the meantime, however, he 
must do all in his power to change these untoward circum- 
stances, to show his people what ought to be done and 
how to do it, until they come ready to be tuned for the 
service in the prelude, sing sincere praises in the Dox- 
ology, voice their aspirations and penitence in the psalms, 
wing their souls heavenward in the h3mins and anthems, 
pray with the leader in his prayer, consecrate themselves 
— all they are and all they have — in the offertory, look for 
guidance in the sermon, and depart to express their wor- 
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ship in the language of deeds. Nothing but years of untir- 
ing effort, like those which Oberlin gave to his desolate 
and degraded parish at Steinthal, can work this miracle in 
certain churches. But wherever even a moderate success 
can be gained, there is no minister so modestly endowed, 
no service so simple, no meeting house so lowly, that the 
glory of the Lord will not fill the place, until the people 
exclaim with Jacob, “Surely, this is none other than the 
house of God, and this is the gate of heaven!” 

But when our ministers have been more adequately 
trained, and when something of their aims and ideals have 
been imparted to the people, a third task still confronts 
us — that of developing the technique of worship until both 
the services and the structures in which they are held 
utilize more richly and effectively all wise aids. 

Here tastes and opinions differ widely. Some are crude 
and perverted; some are due to personal whims and tem- 
peramental peculiarities; some are based on sound psy- 
chology, artistic appreciation and liturgical skill. Most of 
them, however, are worthy of study, and each has its 
rights. Only a bigot would attempt to force Cardinal 
Newman to conform his practices to those of George Fox, 
or to arrange a service which would be equally helpful to 
Doctor Orchard and Billy Sunday. The Cardinal and the 
Quaker, the dignified ritualist and the athletic evangelist 
may well strive to understand one another, to gain a 
clearer vision of their own faults, and to acquire new 
virtues. But no one form will ever be sufficient for all sorts 
and conditions of men. 

In general, however, certain principles hold true. For 
most persons a richer and more carefully planned service, 
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better adapted to foster worship, is a crying need. One 
student of the subject writes, “The great lack of Protes- 
tantism is not intellectual nor moral but artistic, not eth- 
ical but cultural” (Vogt). Such general negatives are dan- 
geroTis, but the positive statement is indubitably true. 
The forms of worship in many of our churches are barren 
and meager. We honor the crusade of our Puritan fathers 
against formalism and superstition, but we lament that 
we still suffer from the zeal which drove beauty from their 
doors. For the good, the true and the beautiful are con- 
stantly associated in human experience. Each creates, sup- 
ports and interprets the others, and worship for its perfect 
work needs all. In the past the Church has called to her 
aid all the arts, not only architecture, music, poetry, paint- ' 
ing and sculpture, but the drama and the dance. Of the 
drama an increasing use is being made for distinctly re- 
ligious purposes, as in the miracle plays and morality 
plays of the Middle Ages, while here and there, as at 
Toledo in Spain, sporadic uses of the symbolic dance ap- 
pear. The latter, out of harmony with modern ideas and 
customs, is properly viewed as freakish if not evil by most 
worshippers, in spite of the examples of Miriam and of 
David. As for the drama, that must ever be the unusual 
means of creating religious impressions, though the power 
of the dramatic element in worship is evident in the Mass. 

Of the other arts, however, it is fair to ask whether the 
Church has not lost in power by the neglect and ignorance 
with which she has treated them. Possibly a deeper appre- 
ciation and wiser use of the holiness of beauty would 
create more of that beauty of holiness which she so eag- 
erly desires. For beauty is essential to the highest ideals 
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and experiences, and the church which would foster the 
religious experience may well ask whether God’s gift of 
beauty has been utilized to the full. Art and religion have 
always been closely associated. Religion has produced 
much of the finest art, and art has helped to inspire some 
of the truest religion. So striking is the testimony to this 
fact that the claim has been made that “all the art of the 
human race is religious art; from the Chaldean to the 
Egyptian, from the Mycenaean to the Greek, from the 
Assyrian to the pre-Buddhistic Chinese, from the Mexican 
to the Peruvian, there is no exception.” The moral beauty 
involved in the very conception of God and in the doc- 
trine of salvation has been one of the chief creators of 
artistic loveliness. “Beauty,” writes Professor Hocking, 
“is reality offering a glimpse of the solution of its own 
problems of evil.” It is not strange, then, that it should 
be recognized as the twin sister of religion, which is at- 
tempting to solve the problem of moral evil and to build a 
better and more beautiful world. 

Whatever the sins of the Roman Catholic Church, fail- 
ure to utilize beauty is not one of them. Of her practices 
a Protestant critic has said: “The stateliest architecture, 
the sweetest and most solemn music, the chastest lan- 
guage, the goodliest vestments, the most solemn postures 
and the most suggestive ceremonies are all brought into 
requisition to assist the sluggish soul in its flight toward 
God. Surely, if a man’s spirit could take wing above the 
earth, it would be under these conditions.” It must be 
confessed that religion has thrived in the midst of ugliness. 
The monk and the missionary have risen above bleak and 
sordid surroundings, developing natures of surpassing 
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beauty. But this triumph over obstacles is the reward of 
the heroic. Where religious geniuses succeed, the ordinary 
man would fail. It is beyond all doubt that many natures 
have been starved for lack of beauty, and that its absence 
from the sanctuary has robbed services of their power. 
Tawdriness and drabness have driven some people out of 
the Church and kept others from it. When Christianity 
has wrestled with its intellectual task of squaring its 
thought with modern science and philosophy, and with 
its moral task of appl)dng its principles to the practices 
of the world, it will still need to give to men their birth- 
right to beauty, a beauty which shall call forth that inner 
glory involved in the salvation of a soul and the vision 
of God. Here is another realm in which our ministers 
should be trained. Their artistic sense must be cultivated 
and their imagination developed. Only so shall they be 
fitted to answer the prayer of the Psalmist, “Let the 
beauty of the Lord our God be upon us,” or to inspire the 
people “to behold the beauty of the Lord, and to inquire 
in his sanctuary.” 

In the order of service this beauty will appear not so 
much in elaboration and ceremonial as in the unity, har- 
mony and satisfying loveliness of a true work of art. 
Some orders will need to be entirely reconstructed. ITiey 
are tedious and imimpressive, badly arranged and far 
from beautiful. They do not conform to the experience 
of worship, with its vision of God, its sense of sin, its in- 
breathing of power, its purification and illumination of 
the mind, and its re-consecration to the work of bringing 
in the Kingdom of God. They flagrantly disregard psy- 
chological laws, often spoiling perfectly good materials, 
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as a tyro may use the paraphernalia in the studio of a 
Raphael and bring forth only a daub. Others have failed 
to use important elements — introits, responses, creeds and 
common prayer. To certain worshippers these may be dis- 
tasteful, and in churches possessed of meager resources 
some of them will be impossible. Their use, however, 
would bring help to thousands, relieving the barrenness 
and monotony of too many services to-day. 

Creeds as differentiating statements of theology may 
clarify thought and build sectarian walls; but they are 
abhorrent to the spirit of devotion revealed in the prayer 
of the Christ. As poetic symbols of faith, a means of com- 
mon worship, they have their rightful place in a service; 
though here some of the wisest Christians prefer a simple 
expression of the heart of their religious experience, often 
composed of verses from the Bible, to all the ancient for- 
mularies, even to the Apostles’ Creed. Of the historic 
statements of faith this is by far the best, binding to- 
gether, as it does, Greek, Roman and Protestant Chris- 
tianity. But it omits much. All such statements do, and 
must. As Coventry Patmore phrases it, 

In Divinity and Love 

What’s best worth saying can’t be said. 

Each of its clauses was originally aimed at a heresy. As 
for its conception of the world, with its fiat earth sepa- 
rating the heavens above from the hell beneath, that is 
as different from our own as the maps of Ptolemy are 
from those of the National Geographic Society. Some 
common expression of faith, a united declaration of the 
truth of Christian experience, is unquestionably helpful. 
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But most of us infinitely prefer no creed to one whose 
repetition smacks of superstition and insincerity, and 
whose statements need endlessly to be explained. 

Other orders ought to be carefully revised and purged 
of the outworn. This is true of all the ancient liturgies, 
even of that great masterpiece, the Book of Common 
Prayer. Fortunately it is the book’s staunchest friends 
rather than its enemies who are busy with plans of re- 
vision. It is its lovers who have rejected some of its the- 
ological statements, outgrown its aristocratic and mo- 
narchical ideas, and hungered for greater range and liberty 
in its prayers. “We never guessed of old,” wrote one chap- 
lain during the war, “how removed it was from our com- 
mon wants, nor how unintelligible are its prayers and 
forms of devotion. Its climate to the simple, ardent Chris- 
tian is often ice.” “If John Smith and Thomas Jones,” 
writes another, “are to learn to pray with reality, they 
must be allowed to ask for things they really need, and to 
ask for them in the language of their own day, not in that 
of the Elizabethans, no matter how perfect the latter 
might have been.” 

The ideal service doubtless lies between the bald sim- 
plicity of the Puritans and the elaborate liturgies which 
enshrine outgrown sacerdotal and hierarchical ideas. Cer- 
tain worshippers will always prefer one of these. A George 
Herbert will sing of his beloved British Church, 

I joy, deare Mother, when I view 
Thy perfect lineaments, and hue 
Both bright and sweet. 

Meanwhile a Browning will 
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receive with meekness 
That mode of worship as most to his mind, 

Where earthly aids being cast behind, 

His all in all appears serene 

With the thinnest human veil between. 

No one form, as has already been confessed, will please 
all, and any attempt to force even the most wisely and 
skillfully planned order will defeat itself. “If a man dis- 
likes to use a liturgy,” writes John Watson, “and you crop 
his ears and slit his nose to encourage him, human nature 
is so constituted that he is apt to grow more obstinate and 
to conceive a quite unreasonable prejudice J^ainst the 
book.” 

The unmistakable tendency of the present, however, is 
toward an order of service combining the excellencies of 
both Puritan and Anglican. In England and America non- 
conformists are growing more liturgical, while the Estab- 
lished Church is searching for more of spontaneity and 
freedom. Episcopalians find themselves strangely at home 
in certain Congregational and Presbyterian churches. On 
the other hand, Phillips Brooks was “indignant and also 
amused,” his biographer tells us, “that, when the city of 
Chicago was in flames, the General Convention, then in 
session, showed its sympathy and asked for divine aid 
by reciting the Litany, while the name of the city and the 
awful occasion were peissed over in silence.” Men of all 
creeds and denominations are recognizing the fact that 
the treasuries of the past belong to every church; that the 
Litany, the Te Deum, and such prayers as that of St. 
Chrysostom are no more the exclusive property of Epis- 
copalians than the Apostles’ Creed and the Lord’s Prayer. 
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It is to Calvin that we owe the General Confession. He 
and Zwingli and Knox all composed simple liturgies. In- 
deed, John Knox used the Prayer Book of Edward VI, 
and at one time the Book of Common Prayer came very- 
near to being adopted by the Presbyterian Church in 
England and America. Modern books of worship with 
varied orders of service are being issued in encouraging 
numbers, and many helpful and interesting experiments 
in the art of worship are being tried. It is a high task, 
delicate and difficult, and the minister who is awake to the 
needs of his people will make himself a master in this field. 

After the problem of the order of service has been 
solved, there remains the task of rearing structures better 
adapted to incarnate and foster the mood of worship. The 
importance of architecture as an aid to devotion is too 
little appreciated. The ordinary church-building commit- 
tee is apparently under the impression that any architect 
capable of planning a house and garage may safely be 
entrusted with their contract. He may be utterly ignorant 
of the history of church architecture and inappreciative 
of religion and its needs. Nevertheless, out of his “experi- 
ence” he plans a “practical” structure, trimmed down to 
suit the financial estimate of the committee. The result is 
that we have churches of all known styles, and not a few 
whose styles never ought to have been known. Some are 
barnlike and some bizarre. Oftentimes the first impres- 
sion on entering is that of the theater or town-hall. Secu- 
larity, triviality, and all too often vulgarity are the most 
prominent features. Instead of being created and nurtured, 
worship is everywhere affronted and hindered. The plan, 
the materials, the colorings, the decorative and architec- 
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tural sins of omission and of commission all combine to 
defeat the very purpose for which the building was con- 
structed. Dr. W. E. Orchard recently described a certain 
new structure in England as a “blanc-mange cathedral.” 
Of the building of a tabernacle in London he paraphrases 
an account given by a friend as follows : “First it started 
out to be a jam factory; then a happy idea occurred to the 
builder that he should turn it into a waterworks; then the 
foreman suggested that it would make an ideal swimming- 
bath; but finally the architect came on the scene and said, 
‘Here, half a minute! There’s an alteration wanting here. 
We’re going to make it into a church!’ ” Even the best 
trained leader of worship will be able to achieve only a 
lukewarm success in such surroundings. The structural 
mood, the artistic aids which should have been given are 
denied him; and he is as much handicapped as Edwin 
Booth would have been if, dressed in evening clothes, he 
had been called upon to play “Hamlet” in a kitchen. 

To feel the power of architecture in worship one has 
only to contrast the impression made upon entering 
Chartres Cathedral or S. Paolo fuori le Mura with 
Browning’s description of the ugly little chapel, with its 
lath and plaster entry, into which he stumbled one Christ- 
mas Eve. In the first instances, every suggestion leads 
toward aspiration, prayer, purification; in the second we 
have merely a white-washed hall in a squalid knot of 
English alleys, a dingy refuge from a December storm. 

Now not every slum chapel can be a Chartres Cathedral, 
nor shall we ever look for glorious basilicas in New Eng- 
land towns. But the difference in these extremes is not 
merely that of expense. The same contrast may be felt 
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on comparing the worshipful mood created by one of our 
fine old colonial churches with the utterly secular impres- 
sion made upon entering some costly monstrosities which 
may well be left undescribed. One congregation may spend 
lavishly, and, so far as worship is concerned, erect only a 
colossal failure. Another with the most modest expendi- 
ture may so use brick and plaster, stone and timber, as to 
fashion a true temple, marked by the warmth and repose, 
the dignity and austere beauty which shall incarnate and 
call forth the spirit of devotion. In such structures the 
crassest pagan is awed, while the simple peasant instinc- 
tively bows the head and bends the knee. They are true 
homes of the soul, holy places which make whole, sanc- 
tuaries in which all men may find symbols of the presence 
and power of God. 

If such church buildings are to be reared, our leaders 
of worship must have some knowledge of church architec- 
ture. They need not be specialists. Architecture is not their 
profession. To have some share in building a church is a 
rare privilege. But their artistic consciences must be exer- 
cised to discern good and evil, if they are to prevent more 
stupid bungles from being perpetrated upon the world. 
If too few architects know enough of the purpose and 
spirit of the Church, more churchmen must make them- 
selves at home in the realm of art and of architecture. 
They should at least read the history of church architec- 
ture until they understand the various styles — Greek, 
Roman, Byzantine, Gothic, and their successors. They 
should appreciate the significance of such details as col- 
umns, vaulting, window designs and sculpture, and con- 
sider the proper position of pulpit and lectern and com- 
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munion table. Xo detail is unimportant, and the leader of 
worship should be sufficiently skillful to appreciate and 
advise. 

The use of symbols, distasteful to some, will be a gra- 
cious aid to many. The aesthetic mystic will be lifted God- 
ward by the crucifix, the altar, the robes of the adminis- 
trant, the candles, incense and similar appeals to the 
senses, by which some of the strongest impressions are 
indubitably made. A rigid Scotch Presbyterian finds a 
wealth of suggestion in the symbolism of the sacraments. 
Between these extremes the great majority will welcome a 
wise use of objects and rites which speak to their souls. 
Such symbols must be in accord with the religious ideas of 
the worshipers and have the prestige of religious tradi- 
tion. To create symbols by an ecclesiastical fiat is impxjs- 
sible. As a recent writer points out, no decree of council 
could make an effective symbol of an aeroplane, admira- 
ble as are at least some of the ideas associated with it; and 
yet an angel, “an impossible human hexapKxl,” is one of 
the dearest of all the symbols of the Church. The average 
man finds the ritual of the Masons impressive and helpful. 
Stained glass windows, statues and mosaics are aids to 
be considered. Sir Henry Irving, the actor, always kept a 
picture of Christ in his bedroom, where he could see it the 
moment he awoke. It is possible that pictures of the Mas- 
ter, unsatisfactory as most of them are, would bring him 
more vividly before the mind of the ordinary worshipper. 
The cathedrals of the Middle Ages, from their crypts and 
tombs to their gargoyles and spires, were the architectural 
expression of the worship of the people. Some one has 
called the church “the art school of the common man.” 
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But it should be more than this. In some way, it should 
stand, like the temples of old, as the architectural incar- 
nation of his religion and an inspirer of worship, the kind 
of place which it is difficult to enter without being lifted 
into the presence of God. 

Such is the task of the modern leader of worship — to 
train himself, to nurture his people, and to provide ade- 
quate means in appropriate structures. It is an open ques- 
tion whether there is any department of a minister’s work 
more vital either for developing Christian character or for 
inspiring Christian service. Furthermore, it is interesting 
to note how deeply the values of worship have been appre- 
ciated by men who did all in their power to make it im- 
possible. The ideas of God, the soul and immortality 
were all banished by Comte from his philosophy; and yet 
he taught his followers to spend two hours every day in 
prayer, simply because he recognized it as meeting an 
elemental human need. Forty years ago Christian thinkers 
regarded Tyndall, the scientist, as the most formidable 
opponent of prayer; and yet he once wrote; “It is not my 
habit of mind to think otherwise than solemnly of the feel- 
ings which prompt to prayer. Often unreasonable, even 
contemptible, in its purer forms prayer hints at disciplines 
which few of us can neglect without moral loss.” So Ber- 
trand Russell, who has no belief in God, eagerly desires to 
perpetuate the values of that belief. “There are in Chris- 
tianity,” he writes, “three elements which it is desirable 
to preserve, if possible; worship, acquiescence and love. 
Worship is given by Christians to God; acquiescence is 
given to the inevitable because it is the will of God; love 
is enjoined toward my neighbours, my enemies, and, in 
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fact, toward all men.” How he is to maintain these he 
attempts to explain in terms of his philosophy; but it is 
safe to say that when the world accepts his godless uni- 
verse, worship will cease to function in the lives of men. 

Fortunately in every human heart there is a shrine, if 
the leader of worship can but win his way to it. The fire 
may be burning low upon the altar, but both the altar and 
the fire are there. “Know,” writes Carlyle, “that there is 
in man a quite indestructible reverence for whatever holds 
of heaven, or even plausibly counterfeits such holding. 
Show the dullest clodpole, show the haughtiest feather- 
head that a soul higher than himself is actually here, were 
his knees stiffened into brass, he must down and worship.” 
Not only that; for after the terrible years through which 
the world has been passing, men are becoming increas- 
ingly conscious of a need which only worship can satisfy. 
In his characteriaation of Miss Maude Royden, the Gen- 
tleman With a Duster writes: “What men and women 
want to know in these days ... is whether Christianity 
works, whether it does things. The majority of people, she 
feels sure, are looking about for ‘something that helps’ — 
something that will strengthen men and women to fight 
down their lower natures, that will convince them that 
their higher nature is a reality, and that will give them a 
living sense of companionship in their difficult lives — ^lives 
often as drab and depressing as they are morally diffi- 
cult.” 

This is what worship always has done and always will 
do. The test is experience. As in the case of all great 
truths, the proof is less a syllogism than a day in life’s 
laboratory. History, too, bears its unmistakable witness. 
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Religions and creeds rise and fall with successive sunrises 
and sunsets; but the spirit of worship, which created them 
and gave them value, like the sun, still abides. It built the 
magnificent temples of Luxor and of Kamak, with their 
mammoth halls and pylons and long avenue of sphinxes. 
It reared the glorious Temple of the Sun at Baalbek, fash- 
ioned the matchless perfection of the Parthenon, carved 
itself in the lace-work of Milan, and embodied itself in the 
exquisite spires of Chartres. 

To-day, at the head of Wall Street, stemming its restless 
tide, stands old Trinity. Around it surges a hectic, hurry- 
ing and often money-mad multitude. As one watches the 
throng, the words which Longinus wrote of his own age 
come to mind: “Vast and unchecked wealth marches with 
lust of pleasure for comrade, and when one opens the gate 
of house or city, the other at once enters and abides. And 
in time these two build nests in the hearts of men, and 
quickly rear a progeny only too legitimate; and the ruin 
within the man is quickly consummated as the sublimities 
of his soul wither and fade, and in ecstatic contemplation 
we omit to exalt, and come to neglect in nonchalance, that 
within which is immortal.” Such men and such cities need 
our churches, whose spires, like warning fingers, point 
heavenward, admonishing the thoughtless lest they lose 
the glory of life and the goal of all civilization by forget- 
ting Gk)d. “O come, let us worship and bow down,” is the 
voiceless sermon of these temples of worship; and only as 
we heed their call shall we receive the full heritage of the 
sons and daughters of God. 

The choice is clear. No cloister in our homes, no beauty 
of Fra Angelico. No hearts kindled with a fire from God’s 
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altar, no {)assion of Amos and no power of Knox. No quiet 
hilltop with the Master, no peace which the world cannot 
give and cannot take away. One of the great tasks of our 
theological schools in the next century is to train leaders 
who shall convince men and women that their success in 
life, the uprightness of their dealings with men, the peace, 
the power, and the beauty of their souls is in jeopardy if 
they do not worship; and to teach our marvelous age of 
ever increasing knowledge to pray with Tennyson: 

Let knowledge grow from more to more. 

But more of reverence in us dwell, 

That mind and soul, according well. 

May make one music as before, 

But vaster. 
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E DUCATORS are more and more realizing the fact 
that, in the final analysis, education is the de- 
velopment of a true sense of values. The aesthetic 
values have not received the recognition in our formal edu- 
cational schemes that they deserve by virtue of their 
importance. The reasons for this are not difficult to deter- 
mine. In the first place, man is a bodily organism. By the 
very organization of his being the bodily needs come first. 
Much of his time and labor must be given to the satisfac- 
tion of his physical wants. It is really pathetic in a sense ' 
to note, in view of his higher endowment, how much of the 
time and effort of the average man must be devoted to 
making provision for the bodily necessities of himself 
and of those dependent upon him. Because of this the 
aesthetic interests often suffer. Again, man is endowed 
with capacities that fit him for existence in society and 
society organized under government. His social and politi- 
cal relations make large demands upon him. These de- 
mands seem to be more vital and pressing than those of 
the aesthetic nature. Then, too, there are the intellectual, 
moral and religious interests that often seem to claim pre- 
cedence over the aesthetic. Still, making allowance for all 
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this, the slowness with which we have progressed along 
aesthetic lines in our schemes of education is due, in a 
large measure, to a failure to appreciate adequately its 
importance in human nature and human unfolding. For, 
after all, in education as in every other form of human 
activity, it is the important thing as we conceive it that 
secures our attention and effort; and until the great signifi- 
cance of the aesthetic values for human culture is more 
thoroughly appreciated this part of our education must 
inevitably suffer. A study of its influence on our complex 
life may help us to a better appreciation of this form of 
human consciousness and the recognition that should be 
given it in our educational schemes, both “secular” and 
religious. 

Let us note, first, how it affects the bodily life. The 
accounts of bodily decorations in the form of painting, 
scarification, tattooing and clothing to be found in works 
on anthropology are interesting as showing that the aes- 
thetic impulse manifests itself early in relation to man’s 
physical being. Although there are several motives for 
such decorations the aesthetic motive is supreme. Even 
in the case of clothing this is found to be true. Authorities 
in this field of research tell us that clothes had their origin 
not so much in a desire to protect man from the elements 
as in aesthetic and social impulses. They were the out- 
growth of a desire to look well and to secure the admira- 
tion of others. But, although the aesthetic motive was 
responsible primarily for the origin of clothes, they make 
greatly for the welfare of the bodily organism in the pro- 
tection that they afford. Again, aesthetic as well as hy- 
gienic motives are responsible for bodily cleanliness. It is 
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often a disgust for bodily filth rather than a desire to 
avoid disease that induces us to keep clean and thus again 
the aesthetic makes for bodily welfare. Once more, influ- 
enced by aesthetic and social motives men and women 
desire to attain unto beauty and grace of form and move- 
ment. Therefore, they often indulge in systematic exercise 
to realize these ends. As a result, not only are these ends 
attained, but good health also. We can hardly understand 
the unusual physical development of the Greeks save as 
we look at it in the light of the fact that the Greek mind 
was largely dominated by the idea of the Beautiful. In 
aiming at beauty and grace of physical manhood they, at 
the same time, attained bodily health and vigor. There are 
those, also, who are profoundly impressed by the unity of 
our being, and, prompted by a desire to preserve this unity 
and harmony of our bodily and mental life, they treat the 
body with great respect, so that it may properly symbolize 
the spiritual life. Is this not the import of Socrates’ re- 
markable prayer, recorded at the close of the Phaedrus: 
“0 beloved Pan, and all ye other gods who haunt this 
place, give me beauty in the inward soul and may the out- 
ward and inward man be at one.” It is evident, then, that 
the aesthetic consciousness greatly influences the bodily 
life. 

But we are cognitive beings also, — ^ndowod with de- 
sires and capacities to know. Our appreciation of the value 
of the aesthetic grows as we note how it figures in cogni- 
tion. Perceptive consciousness is greatly influenced by 
beauty. The beauty of an object often arrests and holds 
our attention and secures for it such consideration as 
results in a more intimate and adequate knowledge than 
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might be the case were we lacking in this endowment. This 
is undoubtedly true in much of the child’s acquisition of 
knowledge of natural objects, and teachers of “nature 
study,” consciously or unconsciously, are profiting in their 
work by this fact. What is true of the child is true in a 
larger measure of the adult. The beauty of an object often 
increases our desire to know more about it. A striking 
illustration of the indebtedness of our cognitive life to 
aesthetic consciousness is manifest in the perceptive life 
of the poet. He is a careful observer of Nature. He loves 
her for her beauty. Because of this he views her with an 
intenser gaze than does the average man. Her charm 
brings him into closer relations with her which results in 
greater knowledge. What he beholds he communicates to 
others. His descriptions of her are minute and accurate 
and they become the permanent possession of the race. 
We see her in turn through the poet’s eyes and much of 
truth that might have escaped us becomes our own. Prin- 
cipal Shairp’s remarks on the poet as an observer are un- 
doubtedly true. He says: “In the presence of Nature the 
poet and the man of science are alike observers. But in 
respect of time the poet had the precedence. Long before 
the botanist had applied his microscope to the flower, or 
the geologist his hammer to the rock, the poet’s eye had 
rested upon these objects, and noted the beauty of their 
lineaments. The poets were the first observers and the 
earliest and greatest poets were the most exact and faith- 
ful in their observations. In the Psalms of Israel and in the 
poems of Homer how many of the most beautiful and 
affecting images of Nature have been seized and embalmed 
in language which for exactness cannot be surpassed, and 
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for beauty can never grow obsolete! Indeed, fidelity to 
the truth of Nature, even in its minutest details, may be 
almost taken as a special note of the higher order of poets. 
It is not Homer but Dryden who to express the silence of 
night makes the drowsy mountains nod. It is a vulgar 
error which supposes that it is the privilege of imagination 
to absolve the poet from the duty of exact truth, and to 
set him free to make of Nature what he pleases. True 
imagination shows itself by nothing more than by that 
exquisite sensibility to beauty which makes it love and 
reverence Nature as it is. It feels instinctively that ‘He 
hath made ever3rthing beautiful in his time’; therefore it 
would not displace a blade of grass nor neglect the vein- 
ing of a single leaf. Of course, from the touch of a great 
poet the commonest objects acquire something more 
than exactness and truth of detail; they become forms of 
beauty, vehicles of human sentiment and emotion. But 
before they can be so used, fidelity to fact must first be 
secured. They cannot be made symbols of higher truth 
unless justice has first been done to the truth of fact con- 
cerning them. Hence it is that the works of the great poets 
of all ages are very repositories in which the features and 
ever-changing aspects of the outward world are rendered 
with the most loving fidelity and vivid exactness. This is 
one very delicate service which genuine poets have done to 
their fellow-men. They have by an instinct of their own 
noted the appearance of earth and sky, and kept alive the 
sense of their beauty during long ages when the world was 
little heedful of these things. How many are there who 
would own that there are features in the landscape, wild 
flowers by the wayside, tender lights in the sky, which 
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they would have passed forever unheeded, had not the 
remembered words of some poet awakened their eye to 
look on these things and to discern their beauty.” 

But not only is the aesthetic nature influential in our 
cognitive life so far as perceptive consciousness is con- 
cerned, it is present also in our more highly organized 
cognition. We aim not only to observe and describe things, 
we want to explain them. Science springs from this deeper 
interest in things. Here, too, the aesthetic nature is active. 
There are aesthetic momenta in what we call scientific 
knowledge. Much of our accepted science is not demon- 
strated knowledge. It has its roots in the emotional nature 
of man — and especially in the aesthetic emotions. Pro- 
fessor Ladd calls attention to this as manifest in the 
sciences of astronomy and biology. He says : “By far the 
greater majority of the stellar universe so far as this 
science has any information from observed facts, are be- 
having in the most disorderly, unharmonious, and mean- 
ingless fashion. Millions of masses of matter, void of any 
life that could follow a pattern known to us, are rushing 
through space in all directions and with an indefinite num- 
ber of velocities, paying no attention to each other, and 
seeking no end, — doing nothing in fact that has conceiv- 
able significance or use. Yet the steadfast faith of the 
astronomer proclaims the order and harmony of the stars; 
and his soul kindles with a feeling of the sublimity and 
beauty of the celestial scenery as he applies his trained 
eye to telescope or heliometer. Is the proclamation based 
merely on inference from the facts? Do the feelings arise 
at the call simply of a cogent logic? We do not believe that 
either of these questions can be answered affirmatively. 
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Or again: There is current just now a highly elaborate and 
largely metaphysical doctrine of evolution as applied to 
the known facts of biology. This doctrine is exceedingly 
optimistic in its view of the significance, the tendencies 
and the issue to be expected from the facts. That which 
is better is, on the whole, winning the day; the way is long 
and weary indeed, and it is well strewn with slime and 
blood. But the end is to justify the way. And the same 
Nature which appears relentless, cruel and hideous in cer- 
tain aspects of the descriptive history of animal life, is, 
after all, believed to be striving toward a goal that has an 
ideal value sufficient to pay all the costs and more of the 
passage. Now, on what basis is this so optimistic theory 
of evolution actually placed? Is this basis simply what is 
known of observed facts, and what may be concluded by 
fair but strict logical inference from observed facts? Or is 
not every form of the evolution theory, so far as it is pro- 
nouncedly optimistic, largely derived from aesthetical de- 
mands which arise in the nature of biologists themselves? 
What kind of theoretic handling these same facts and laws 
admit of, if treated in their relations to our human concep- 
tions of a good to be realized, becomes apparent when the 
decidedly pessimistic temperament takes them in hand. 
The optimist is ready to ascribe the pessimist’s conclu- 
sions in such a case to the temperament of the investigator. 
Doubtless the charge is largely just. But the very point at 
issue is whether the prevailing optimistic conclusions are 
not themselves largely a matter of ‘temperament,’ or 
rather whether they do not need for their full explanation 
the admission that aesthetical influences enter into the 
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cognitive judgments of the natural sciences in a very- 
prevalent and persuasive -way.” 

Undoubtedly they do. The scientific man in his cogni- 
tive life does not live by mere fact and logical inference 
alone. If he did science would make very slow progress, 
indeed. The large body of theoretical science would be 
greatly impoverished. If the scientist in interpreting 
nature were limited to mere fact and demonstration, 
much of nature would remain chaotic to the scientific 
mind. In approaching the deeper and more ultimate inter- 
pretation or explanation of phenomena the scientific man 
would find his task hopeless. But he is not merely percep- 
tive and logical intellect, he is also emotion — ^he is a being 
of aesthetic sentiment. He will not listen to suggestions of 
a lawless imiverse. He will not believe in a “reign” of 
anarchy in nature — that there is neither order nor system 
in objective fact and that they do not really include all 
reality. This is his aesthetic faith and, consciously or un- 
consciously, it influences him in his investigations and in- 
terpretations of natural phenomena. In science man walks 
much of the way by aesthetic faith. Many of the funda- 
mental assumptions underlying his science ultimately have 
merely the warrant of his aesthetic nature for their accep- 
tance, and, strange as it may seem, he regards this warrant 
as sufficient. Did space permit, the presence of aesthetic 
momenta in philosophy in its ideal interpretation of Real- 
ity, and in poetry in its interpretation of Nature and Life 
could be easily shown. But we must hasten to the con- 
sideration of the aesthetic in other forms of man’s complex 
life. 

Let us note its influence in man’s social unfolding. The 
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relation of the sexes lies at the foundation of human 
society. Out of it grows the community, and out of the 
community grows the state. Now, this relation is greatly 
influenced by aesthetic considerations. Beauty of face, 
beauty of figure, beauty of conduct, beauty of spirit, are, 
of course, powerful influences determining the mutual love 
of man and woman. Men and women even supplement 
nature’s work by various devices to improve personal 
appearance and conduct in order to establish themselves 
more thoroughly in the affection of the objects of their 
love. Bodily decoration and ornament, grace of speech and 
manner, — all are brought to their aid in furthering love’s 
interests. And so it is in man’s relations to society. Social 
interactions embody themselves in conventionalities and 
customs often cast in aesthetic mould — expressing ideas of 
fitness or propriety which are aesthetic ideas. Our man- 
ners, our customs, must be becoming — they must possess a 
certain aesthetic value. This is true in all classes of society. 
The relation of children to parents, of servants to mistress 
and master, of subordinate to superior, of employee to em- 
ployer, of student to teacher, of man to woman, all of 
these relations to a very large extent are affected by the 
aesthetic in human nature. They seek it as a means of 
expression. Practically all social life is “shot through” 
with it. And so powerful is it in its influence that he who 
consciously offends in this respect, either willfully or 
through ignorance, is bound to suffer. On the other hand, 
he who obeys its behests reaps a rich reward. Boorishness, 
which is a failure to give a proper aesthetic expression to 
our relations to others, inevitably brings punishment to 
the offender. On the other hand, a fitting expression to all 
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social interactions just as surely brings its recompense. 
In reading Locke’s celebrated educational treatise, Some 
Thoughts concerning Education, one may at first be sur- 
prised at so sober a philosopher uttering exceedingly 
earnest words in the interests of good breeding and mak- 
ing it a most important feature of a young gentleman’s 
education. But Locke was a utilitarian and recognized the 
great value of good breeding as a factor in a young man’s 
success in life. Whatever qualities of mind and heart he 
might have, a yoxmg man would be greatly handicapped if 
he were unable in his relations with others to give a fitting 
or aesthetic expression to them. So true and admirable are 
the philosopher’s words on this subject that they are 
worthy of careful consideration; 

“Breeding,” he says, “is that which sets a Gloss upon 
all his other good Qualities, and renders them useful to 
him, in procuring to him the esteem and Good-will of all 
that he comes near. Without good Breeding his other Ac- 
complishments make him pass but for proud, conceited, 
vain, or foolish. 

“Courage in an ill-bred man has the Air and escapes 
not the Opinion of Brutality, Learning becomes Pedantry; 
Wit, Buffoonery; Plainness, Rusticity; Good Nature, 
Fawning. And there cannot be a good Quality in him, 
which want of Breeding will not warp and disfigure to his 
disadvantage. Nay, Virtue and Parts, though they are 
allowed their due Commendation, yet are not enough to 
procure a man a good Reception, and make him welcome 
wherever he comes. Nobody contents himself with rough 
Diamonds, and wears them so, who would appear with 
Advantage. WTien they are polish’d and set, then they give 
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a Lustre. Gk>od Qualities are the substantial Riches of the 
Mind, but ’tis good Breeding sets them off. And he that 
will be acceptable, must give Beauty, as well as Strength, 
to his Actions. Solidity, or even Usefulness, is not enough. 
A graceful Way and Fashion in everything, is that which 
gives the Ornament and Liking. And in most cases, the 
Manner of doing is of more Consequence than the Thing 
done: and upon that depends the Satisfaction or Disgust 
wherewith it is received. ... A young Gentleman, who 
gets this one Qualification (good breeding) from his Gov- 
ernor, sets out with great Advantage, and will find that 
this one Accomplishment will more open his Way to him, 
get him more Friends, and carry him farther in the World, 
than all the hard Words or oral Knowledge he has got 
from the Liberal Arts, or his Tutor’s learned Encyclope- 
dia: not that those should be neglected, but by no means 
preferred, or suffered to thrust out the other.” 

Now, Locke was not writing as a student unacquainted 
with the social and business world. He was not only a 
philosopher, but, as secretary and adviser to the elder 
Lord Shaftesbury, was a “man of the world.” He knew life 
and he knew what were the qualifications necessary for 
men in their interactions with men. He was a sane ob- 
server and, as such, was capable of adequately measuring 
the worth of a proper aesthetic expression of our social 
relations. He saw the estimate placed upon it by others. 
And it needs only a little careful observation to-day to 
confirm Locke’s opinion. Society will not tolerate the boor. 
All classes, as a rule, appreciate and value the true gentle- 
man. An ability to give a fitting expression to our social 
life is a necessity. Hence, aesthetic rules, conventionalities 
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and customs grow up for governing the social interactions 
of man. Every prominent social relation is colored by the 
aesthetic. All of our social functions and institutions are 
powerfully influenced by it. This simply reveals the de- 
pendence of the social nature on the aesthetic for its reali- 
zation. 

But man’s social life comprehends also his relations as 
an economic being, — the relations of his industrial and 
commercial life. The economic life is so fundamental to 
our well-being that we can hardly be blamed if even such a 
spiritual element as the aesthetic should be considered and 
more or less evaluated from this point of view. Here, again, 
we are in danger of underestimating rather than overesti- 
mating its value. The very ideals by which we unify our 
economic life are largely constructs of aesthetic conscious- 
ness. The order and system on which business success so 
largely depends are, to a considerable extent, the products 
of the aesthetic. The courtesies of trade, which are such 
important factors, for example, in a commercial house, 
from the humblest salesman to the proprietor, are the 
man’s behavior cast largely in aesthetic mould. The color- 
ings and patterns of silks and satins, of calicoes and wool- 
ens, of hardware, wooden- and earthen-ware, the artistic 
design of the store and the arrangement of its goods, the 
beauty of its show windows, and a dozen other things 
indicative of taste and aesthetic development of at least 
some degree — all this has a commercial value which, as a 
rule, we do not adequately appreciate. So careful and prac- 
tical a writer as Carroll D. Wright, in an interesting and 
important chapter on “Art and Social Well-Being,” in his 
book entitled Outlines of Practical Sociology, says: “If in- 
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dustry to-day had nothing more to do than the furnishing 
of the simple necessaries of human life it would have little 
field for expansion, and would offer meager opportunities 
for employment. Life would be a burden, so dull and 
monotonous would it be. Trade, as we understand it, would 
cease, and commerce become a thing practically unknown. 
But industry flourishes because it is not limited to the 
production of things that are needed for food, raiment and 
shelter. It is because art has come in to increase the wants 
of the race that trade and commerce flourish. Art carries 
industry beyond our actual wants, and calls upon it to 
supply those things which make for social progress. The 
future expansion of industry and commerce, the future 
elevation in the character of the employment of all classes, 
the increase of their earning capacity, the opportunity of 
increasing the standard of their environment, all these 
depend upon the cultivation of the industrial arts.” Thus 
writes this practical student of the social conditions and 
development of the race. And what he says of the indus- 
trial arts, is in a large measure true of the fine arts. They, 
too, have a commercial value if we must look at them from 
this somewhat crass point of view. The same practical 
writer says; “Fine art itself is a wealth producer. The 
payment of ten or fifty thousand dollars for a painting 
enriches the community in which the artist lives. There 
has been something added in the way of treasure to a 
country’s assets by the productions of its artistic genius. 
The very presence of great pictures is a local benefit. Take 
the Sistine Madonna from Dresden, rob Paris of the 
Louvre, despoil London of its National Gallery, or Ant- 
werp of its Rubens collection, take the Art Museum out of 
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Boston, destroy the galleries which are growing up so 
richly in our western cities, and we have depreciated the 
commercial value of all these places far beyond the selling 
price of the pictures.” This is undoubtedly true. Take the 
Meccas of art referred to and what a source of income art 
is to the cities! Travelers from practically all parts of the 
world visit them. They bring large sums of money to the 
cities possessing these treasures. All of the fine arts, music, 
poetry, painting, sculpture, architecture and the dance, are 
more or less prolific sources of wealth. So that in trying to 
determine the importance of the aesthetic in human un- 
folding we must reckon with its relation to the economic 
life of man. 

But man, as Aristotle says in the Politics, is a political 
animal. He is a being endowed with capacities to exist 
and function in society organized under government. It 
is very interesting and suggestive to note the influence of 
the aesthetic in man’s political evolution, for it is present 
here in a marked degree. It is present in the origin, de- 
velopment, manifold organization and maintenance of the 
state. Whether the state had its origin in a social contract, 
or whether it be a kind of organic development, we find 
aesthetic relations involved. Even Hobbes, the founder of 
the modern social contract theory, regards disgust for the 
“nasty’’’ and “brutish” conditions of a state of nature 
which is a state of social chaos, and a desire for peace and 
commodious living — a kind of social or political cosmos, — 
as motives that lie at the basis of the genesis of the com- 
monwealth. If, on the other hand, the state be not thus 
artificially contrived, but is rather a kind of “organism,” 
the family being the ultimate “unit” of political society, 
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we find present one of the fundamental relations of beauty 
— ^unity in the manifold. In the development of the state 
such aesthetic relations manifest themselves as unity, or- 
der, harmony, proportion and S5mametry. The same thing 
is true in its manifold organization — ^its division of labor — 
its various modes of functioning. And this is true of its 
maintenance. A love of social and political order and har- 
mony lies at the basis of political preservation. Political 
anarchy is almost as impossible aesthetically as it is so- 
cially and politically. Social and political chaos is an 
offense to the aesthetic nature. The architectonic of the 
state is one of its main bulwarks. Furthermore, political 
authority and power often clothe themselves in impressive 
manifestations of beauty. Especially is this true of ancient 
and oriental nations. We see a decided tendency in this 
direction in modern times also in both European and 
American nations. Look, for example, at the military 
branch of government and note the use made of the aes- 
thetic in dress and drill. Again, political relations among 
ourselves and between different countries, like social rela- 
tions, cast themselves in aesthetic mould. There is a “court 
etiquette” which must be observed, and in international 
relations a certain propriety must not be violated. 

Again, political sentiment seeks the aesthetic as a means 
of expression, hence we have our national music, poetry, 
painting, sculpture and architecture, and these in turn 
become powerful factors in the well-being of the state. 
Art is not only expressive, but also productive of common 
political feeling. It is a unifier — a universalizer — ^it makes 
the members of the body politic conscious of their politi- 
cal unity. How often this is manifest in the response to the 
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playing of a national air or the singing of a national h5nnn. 
A poem or painting commemorative of a great national 
event has a similar effect. It is because art is expressive 
of our common sentiments, faiths and ideals that it be- 
comes such a strong political bond. A nation can well af- 
ford, therefore, to be generous in its support of art. It can 
utilize all of the fine arts to advantage. Properly used they 
all make for better citizenship, for what is more vital to 
the state than that which makes for, reveals, and helps 
to preserve political unity? It is worthy of note that, even 
in a materialistic and utilitarian age, when man is greatly 
occupied with the crasser interests, and despite the still 
inadequate recognition of the value of the aesthetic in 
education, we recognize to some extent its value in rela- 
tion to our political life — in its tendency to make for better 
citizenship. This is manifest in the provision made for 
formal instruction in at least several of the fine arts in our 
public schools, in establishing public gardens and parks, in 
the construction of superb public buildings — ^mimicipal, 
state and national, in the erection of public art galleries 
and museums, in the contributions for aesthetic display in 
state and national celebrations and in wise legislation 
protecting the natural beauty of the country. The Greeks 
greatly emphasized the value to the state of aesthetic edu- 
cation. It was traditional with them, even in Plato’s time, 
and Plato himself, in the Republic, is not less emphatic 
in his recognition of its importance. Whatever he meant 
by the statement, “A rule of music cannot be touched 
without disturbing the foundations of the state,” he 
showed, at least, the high estimate he placed on the rela- 
tion of the aesthetic to political well-being. Furthermore, 
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consciously or semi-consciously, an ideal of political worth 
governs every people; and the aesthetic is present in its 
formation. It is largely a construct of aesthetic imagina- 
tion. So, when we note its activity in the genesis, develop- 
ment, organization, maintenance and ultimate end or ideal 
of the state, we appreciate still more what a conspicuous 
part the aesthetic plays in human life. 

Further analysis of man reveals him to be a moral being. 
The aesthetic and moral natures are very intimately re- 
lated — so intimately, indeed, that they are often identi- 
fied. Plato thus regards them. In modern times Lord 
Shaftesbury and Schiller take essentially the same posi- 
tion. A little reflection will reveal what an influential factor 
the aesthetic is in the moral life. There is a beauty of 
virtue that appeals to the soul with remarkable force — 
often, indeed, more powerfully than the distinctively moral 
element itself — ^if such a separation can be conceived for 
the moment. A distinguished writer once said that “Many 
enter the kingdom of God (which is a kingdom of right- 
eousness) through the Gate Beautiful.” It is the beauty of 
holiness that attracts them. On the other hand, it is the 
ugliness of sin, in all of its foul forms, more than strictly 
moral considerations, that deters them from indulgence. 
Moral evil is an offense to their aesthetic natures. Indeed, 
there are some, doubtless, who approadi very near to 
Tennyson’s description, in “The Palace of Art,” of “a 
glorious Devil” who loved “good only for its beauty”: 

I send you here a sort of allegory, 

(For you will understand it,) of a soul, 

A sinful soul possess’d of many gifts, 

A spacious garden full of flowering weeds, 
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A glorious Devil, large in heart and brain, 

That did love Beauty only (Beauty seen 
In all varieties of mould and mind). 

And Knowledge for its beauty; or if Good, 

Good only for its beauty. 

If we are honest with ourselves we will find our own atti- 
tude often to be similar to this in certain lines of conduct 
and character. The beauty of good conduct is the magnet 
that draws us. The ugliness of bad conduct is a powerful 
repellent. We speak of a beautiful character almost as fre- 
quently as we speak of a good character. Were virtue to 
clothe herself in homely garb, despite her intrinsic worth, 
her following would not be half so great — ^nor half so 
loyal. All must admit that beauty is a powerful inspiration 
to right being and right doing. There is something so ele- 
vating, so ennobling, so pure about beauty that it often 
gives us a tremendous moral uplift. 

This moralizing power of beauty is emphasized by 
Compayre, a French writer on education, who says: “Evil, 
in fact, is an ugly thing; and the delicacy of a soul sensi- 
tive to beauty is offended at it and spurns it. And if we 
make a minute study of the different beauties which art 
and nature have contrived for charming and ennobling 
life, the moral influence of the beautiful appears still more 
striking. The spectacles of nature allay the passions and 
envelop us in their purity and innocence. The plastic arts 
at the very least reveal and communicate to us the grace 
and elegance of the bodily movements. Music, the most 
impressive of the arts, to which the ancients attributed 
a preponderant part in education, transmits to the soul a 
certain contagion of order and harmony. Finally, poetry 
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exalts and enchants us by its more formal inspirations; it 
moves us with admiration for all the beautiful deeds which 
it celebrates, and which it proposes as models to the en- 
thusiasm that it excites within us.” 

It is interesting to note how the Greeks emphasized 
the aesthetic factor in education because of the moral 
influence it exerted upon the individual and upon the state 
through the individual. It would be well for us moderns to 
learn from them in this respect. There is little danger of 
our overestimating its power in moral life. The moral 
progress of the individual and of the race cannot be ex- 
plained without regarding the aesthetic as an exceedingly 
potent factor of the cause. 

The aesthetic and the religious consciousness are also 
closely related and mutually influence each other in their 
development. Religion has often inspired art. On the other 
hand art has been the veritable handmaid of religion. 
Music, painting, poetry, architecture, sculpture and the 
dance have been utilized by the religious consciousness as 
means of expression. Anthropologists tell us of the ser- 
vice rendered by music and the dance to the religious 
consciousness of primitive man. But it is in more highly 
organized religion that we best note the impressively 
effective ministry of the aesthetic. This is manifest in all 
of the great religions. An illustration as it relates to the 
Christian religion will suffice. Here all of the fine arts have 
served as aids to religious expression. Music and poetry 
have, of course, been especially helpful from the begin- 
ning. The account of the Last Supper represents Jesus 
and his disciples in that solemn communion hour as sing- 
ing a hymn. Paul enjoins the singing of psalms, hymns 
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and spiritual songs. Music was used in the early church 
in the form of psalms and hymns. A little later priests 
chanted and choirs responded. Still later, according to 
Professor Pratt, six hundred melodies were associated 
with the mass and other rites, and three thousand with 
the breviary! Still later, especially in post-Reformation 
times, we have congregational singing, a larger number 
of hymns, also responses, choruses, chants, psalms, can- 
tatas and oratorios. The genius of the greatest composers 
was engaged in thus expressing religious thought and sen- 
timent. Bach wrote not less than two hundred and twenty- 
five cantatas, among which are such beautiful composi- 
tions as “My heart was full of heaviness,” and “Festa 
Ascensionis Christi.” He also wrote superb oratorios like 
“St. John Passion,” “Magnificat in D,” “St. Matthew 
Passion,” “Mass in B Minor.” The list of great com- 
posers and their works in this particular field of music is 
most impressive. Among the composers are Mozart, Bee- 
thoven, Weber, Handel, Haydn, Spohr, Meyerbeer, Wag- 
ner, Liszt, Brahms, Bruch, Gounod, Verdi, Massenet, 
Saint-Saens, Rossini, Rubenstein, Dvorak and Sullivan. 
How the Christian consciousness has been enriched by 
such inspiring oratorios as Mendelssohn’s “St. Paul” and 
“Elijah,” Handel’s “Messiah,” Haydn’s “Creation,” 
Gounod’s “Redemption” and Rossini’s “Stabat Mater”! 
When we add to the contributions of the above list of 
masters, the thousands of hymns and songs by humbler 
writers that have interpreted and ministered to the Chris- 
tian spirit throughout the centuries, we gain a fair con- 
ception of how the aesthetic consciousness in this form of 
its manifestation has been a valuable aid to religion. 
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Poetry, like music, has also been intimately associated 
with religion. In a number of the older religions, Zoroas- 
trianism, Brahmanism, Buddhism and the Hebrew reli- 
gion, a large use has been made of psalms and hymns 
which, in most cases, are poems set to music. But besides 
the h3mm writers, poets like Dante, Milton, Wordsworth, 
Tennyson and Browning, and many of lesser note, have 
not only received inspiration in their art from the Chris- 
tian religion, but have rendered a large service to it. There 
is much of truth in what the late Professor Bowne said in 
one of his works on Theism, that a poem like “In Memo- 
riam” often does more for religious faith than whole acres 
of Natural Theology. Such poetry is frequently not only 
an antidote for skepticism but it helps to establish the in- 
dividual in faith. The poet is often possessed of superior 
spiritual insight. He apprehends the objects of the tran- 
scendental world with which religion is concerned with an 
immediacy and vividness that makes him exceedingly 
helpful to others in their efforts to lay hold upon the great 
spiritual realities. Thus poetry often becomes the ally of 
religion, the aesthetic consciousness greatly assisting the 
religious consciousness in its efforts toward self-realization. 

But painting also has been of great service to the Chris- 
tian religion. Here, too, many of the world’s greatest mas- 
ters have helped to interpret and express the Christian 
consciousness. Among them are Michael Angelo, Titian, 
Leonardo da Vinci, Fra* Angelico, Fra Bartolommeo, 
Lippi, Giotto, Reni, Correggio, Raphael, Murillo, Rubens 
and Van Dyck. What a list of geniuses, who have made 
immortal contributions to religious art! It would seem 
that, were all other records of the story of self-sacrificing 
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love as represented in the life of Christ destroyed, this 
portrayal of it by the great painters of the world would 
perpetuate it. Such art is both educational and inspira- 
tional. It visualizes much of the history of the Christian 
religion, and interprets often the fimdamentals of Chris- 
tian faith, and makes for the development of Christian 
character. 

Architecture, also, has rendered valuable service to the 
Christian religion. The Christian consciousness has found 
expression in this noble art. Christianity rivals the Egyp- 
tian and Greek religions in this respect. This is manifest 
in the superb cathedrals and churches that are part of 
the glory of Christendom. Among many are St. Peter’s 
in Rome, St. Mark’s in Venice, and the cathedrals in 
Milan and Florence. In France, Chirtres Cathedral, the 
cathedrals of Rheims, Amiens, Notre Dame of Paris and 
the Church of St. Ouen at Rouen are monuments of 
beauty. The Cologne cathedral in Germany and the re- 
markable group of magnificent churches in England, 
among which are such well-known structures as St. Paul’s, 
Lincoln, Canterbury, Durham, Salisbury, Wells, York, 
Lichfield and Westminster Abbey, are all beautiful edifices 
expressive of religious thought, feeling and aspiration and 
reveal to us not only how religion inspires noble art, but 
also how dependent on art she is in her efforts at self- 
expression. 

Sculpture, also, has afforded aid to the Christian religion. 
In the great religions its aim is to symbolize the character, 
attributes and functions of the deity or deities and to rep- 
resent much of what is conceived to be the truth of reli- 
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gion. Christianity is no exception to the rule. Hence, we 
have sculpture utilized in many churches and cathedrals. 
It may not figure as conspicuously here as in the Greek 
religion, and possibly the religion of Egypt. But the sculp- 
ture of the Early Renaissance and Renaissance periods 
shows that the Christian consciousness realized the need of 
this form of expression. Baptisteries, bronzed doors and 
pulpits are evidence of this. Here, too, artistic genius like 
that of Ghiberti, Donatello, Verrocchio and Michael 
Angelo was at the service of religion. 

Thus we see that music, poetry, painting, architecture 
and sculpture have rendered a most helpful service to the 
Christian religion. Even the dance has been utilized by it, 
having been at times associated with choir music and used 
on festal occasions, at which time the dance was led by the 
bishops. What is true of the Christian religion is, in a 
measure, true of all religions. They have made strong 
demands on art in seeking self-expression and in realizing 
their ends. It is not meant by this that religion owes a 
greater debt to art than art owes to religion. Indeed, it 
seems as though the greater obligation rests upon art. But, 
in studying the development of the religious consciousness 
throughout the ages, the student of the history of religions 
cannot fail to be profoundly impressed by the invaluable 
ministry of the aesthetic consciousness to man in his reli- 
gious evolution. 

Space will permit only a brief reference to the great 
contributions to human happiness through the immediate 
satisfactions of the aesthetic nature in the contemplation 
of nature and in the creation and contemplation of art. 
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Suppose we were not endowed with the aesthetic and were 
thus deprived of the ministry of the beautiful and sublime 
in nature and art, how poverty-stricken human life would 
be! If we heard nothing but plain noise in the roaring 
thunder and the rolling billows; if we saw only darkness 
and fire in the starry heavens; if we observed naught but 
heaped up earth and stones in the Alpine heights; if we 
saw nothing but fertile earth and useful timber and water 
in the outstretched landscape; what an unattractive and 
forbidding thing this world would be! What a barren 
waste life itself would be! Rob man of his aesthetic in- 
vestiture and you take from him one of the main sources 
of his happiness. But, on the other hand, how this endow- 
ment enriches his life. Instead of the bare and prosaic 
view of nature just described we have one much richer in 
content. We see in the darkness and fire of the heavens, 
order, symmetry, proportion, harmony, unity in variety, 
glory, grandeur, sublimity and in their marvelous on- 
goings we hear the sublime music of the spheres. Instead 
of mere might, expanse and volume of water, we see in 
the great ocean the grandeur of its restless billows, the 
sublimity of its tremendous force, the loveliness of its 
varied hues, the serenity of its peaceful calm, and we hear 
in the roar of its waters the voice of the eternities. Instead 
of the mountains being heaps of earth and stone, they are 
the everlasting hills, “clothed with beauty as with a gar- 
ment” — ^beauty of outline and beauty of coloring. We see 
in the landscape not merely the utilities of fertile lands 
and growing timbers, but the silvery sheen of waving 
grain, the sparkling dash of running waters, the silent 
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flow of winding rivers and the rich foliage of luxuriant 
forests. Beauty rather than utility greets the eye and ear, 
and inspires the soul with the gladness and peace of life. 
But this is not all. The aesthetic nature is something more 
than mere capacity to receive passively the impressions of 
objective beauty. It is a creative energy, which, by its 
exercise and achievement, contributes wonderfully to the 
happiness and richness of life. The fine arts are the product 
of its activity. How much the exercise of this creative 
energy adds to the worth of living! Even the child finds 
great delight in its exercise, as all who are familiar with 
children will testify. To put forth energy along these higher 
lines constitutes one of the delights of mind unfolding 
from the meager efforts of the child to the consummate 
strokes of the gerdus. When we add to the happiness of 
this creative energy that which results from the contem- 
plation of its products, who can fail to appreciate the 
importance of the aesthetic factor in soul culture? Elimi- 
nate poetry, music, architecture, sculpture, painting and 
the dance from man’s life and do you not cancel one of 
the main sources of his enjoyment? 

But what, also, of its power in alleviating human suf- 
fering ? The beauty of nature and art performs a valuable 
ministry here. A golden sunset, a mountain view, a mur- 
muring brook, a beautiful poem, an evening song, bring 
peace and silent joy to a troubled soul. They take it away 
from itself and its burden. Longfellow fully appreciated 
this with reference to poetry and music. In his poem en- 
titled “The Day is Done,” with which we are all so 
familiar, he refers to it. 
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Come, read to me some poem, 

Some simple and heartfelt lay, 

That shall soothe this restless feeling, 

And banish the thoughts of day. 

* 5t« He * ^ 

Read from some humbler poet, 

Whose songs gushed from his heart. 

As showers from the clouds of summer, 

Or tears from the eyelids start. 

Who, through long days of labor, 

And nights devoid of ease, 

Still heard in his soul the music 
Of wonderful melodies. 

Such songs have power to quiet 
The restless pulse of care, 

And come like the benediction 
That follows after prayer. 

Then read from the treasured volume 
The poem of thy choice. 

And lend to the rhyme of the poet 
The beauty of thy voice. 

And the night shall be filled with music. 

And the cares, that infest the day. 

Shall fold their tents, like the Arabs, 

And as silently steal away. 

What is said here of the power of poetry and music, is 
true of all beauty in nature and art. Human nature 
would be almost wrecked by the storm and stress of hu- 
man experience were it not for the saving power of the 
aesthetic. 

If, then, the aesthetic consciousness be such a potent 
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factor in the complex life of man, greatly influencing the 
development of his bodily, intellectual, social, economic, 
political, moral and religious natures, and through its ca- 
pacity to appreciate the beautiful in nature and art con- 
tributing greatly to human happiness, and alleviating 
human misery, should it not be accorded a more generous 
recognition in our educational schemes than it receives 
to-day? A crass materialism and utilitarianism which 
raises the cry of “fads and fancies,” and clamors for a 
curriculum of “bread and butter studies,” should not in- 
fluence us to neglect such an important factor in human 
culture. Larger provision for the development of the aes- 
thetic life than we have at present in “secular” education 
should be made. In view of the significance of the aes- 
thetic in human unfolding as revealed in the above analy- 
sis, we may well ask, what shall it profit an individual, or 
commimity, or nation if it gain the whole world of mate- 
rial things and lose its aesthetic soul? The need of the 
hour in “secular” education is more idealism. 

If a proper recognition of the aesthetic in human cul- 
ture is to be desired in “secular” education, it is pre- 
eminently desirable in religious education. We have seen 
how intimately related are the Beautiful and the Good — 
how true it is that “many enter the kingdom of God 
through the Gate Beautiful.” Despite this fact, Protestant 
Christianity, at least, has failed to appreciate adequately 
the value of the aesthetic in moral and religious develop- 
ment. Indeed, in the past, it has met with more or less 
opposition in Protestant circles. Goodyear says: “In the 
early days of the Protestants there was a general preju- 
dice against church paintings and religious art decora- 
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tions which we no longer share but which was long ascend- 
ant. . . . Painting practically disappeared from Germany 
as a consequence of this religious prejudice after the death 
of Holbein and Lucas Cranach. In England it had no 
flower till the eighteenth century.” Any one familiar with 
the history of the Puritans will recall their hostile reac- 
tion to art as associated with religion. Even so late as 
1884, a Congregational minister, in a lecture before the 
faculty and students of the Yale Divinity School, called 
attention to “a, prejudice against the use of the beautiful 
in the service of religion” in the denomination with which 
he was affiliated. He said it manifested itself in “an alto- 
gether too powerful array of unarchitectural and un- 
adorned church edifices,” also, “in a strong dread of 
— ^not to say contempt for — everything decorative, or 
symbolic, in connection with religion and religious wor- 
ship”; also in “a foursquare resistance of all hands to 
that most serviceable of the arts, Christian music, in its 
higher forms”; and, again, he adds, “we are shy of all 
liturgical advance among us, suspecting that if public wor- 
ship starts out deliberately and consciously to be decorous 
and perhaps beautiful, some enervation will manage to 
creep into our piety, some luxuriousness, some aesthetic 
voluptuousness, at any rate some stiffness of form a lis m 
and resulting chill of death.” 

Although this religious denomination has since then 
developed a much more friendly attitude toward “the use 
of the Beautiful in the service of religion” there are a 
number of Christian communions in which a decided shy- 
ness of such use of the beautiful is still manifest. Among 
some even a very moderate use of the fine arts in the serv- 
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ice of the Christian religion, is frowned upon. A kind of 
asceticism with reference to such use prevails in certain 
quarters. This means a decided spiritual loss, for, as a 
recent writer has said, the arts are needed by religion to 
render it impressive, to secure for it a hearing, to make it 
enjoyable, to assist reverence and humility, to represent 
or symbolize its truths, to conserve and vivify them, to 
prepare the way for new spiritual insight and to strengthen 
resolution. This is no exaggeration. Art does help reli- 
gion in all of these ways and religion loses much when, 
either through hostility or inappreciation, it fails to avail 
itself of the service of the beautiful. 

However, a better day will soon dawn. Religious edu- 
cation has been making great progress during the last few 
decades, and aesthetic values are receiving greater recog- 
nition. Child psychology has developed to such an extent 
as to be, in a sense, an independent discipline. With the 
scientific study of child-consciousness we have gained 
more intelligent views of its capacity to appreciate the 
beautiful in nature and art. Religious education is taking 
advantage of this and is utilizing this love of the beautiful 
in developing the religious consciousness of children. In 
many church schools music and poetry (in the form of 
song and hymn) , drawing, color work, picture work, mod- 
eling and, in .a number of instances, pageantry and dra- 
matics, are used to develop the religious life of the child. 
Nature study is also utilized, for, through the beauty of 
nature, children may be taught effectively the fatherhood 
of God. Jesus realized the value of such teaching in the 
case of adults when he referred to the care of the Heavenly 
Father in those beautiful words: “Consider the lilies of 
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the field, how they grow; they toil not, neither do they 
spin. But I say unto you, that even Solomon in all his 
glory was not arrayed like one of these. And if the grass 
of the field which today is, and tomorrow is cast into the 
oven, God doth so clothe; how much more will he clothe 
you, O ye of little faith.” Through the child’s love of the 
beautiful in nature a most effective means of developing 
in him the highest conception of God and of his relation 
to us is at our command. The child knows what earthly 
parenthood means, and through the beauty of nature he 
frames with comparative ease the conception of divine 
parenthood with its corresponding filial obligations. In 
this use of nature and the fine arts the child’s love for 
the beautiful is intensified, and the beautiful as associated 
with religion makes an impressive appeal. 

It is not too optimistic to look forward to the recogni- 
tion in the near future on the part of religious educators 
of their duty as it relates to the beauty of religious en- 
vironment. The church buildings in which the child wor- 
ships and studies should be aesthetic expressions of the 
religious consciousness. Architecture, sculpture and paint- 
ing should make religious truths concrete and vivid. We 
may look forward also with more or less confident hope 
to an improvement in worship. We ought not to allow our 
fear of formalism to rob the child of what, in the form 
of ritual, might prove exceedingly helpful to him. For, as 
Professor Coe says: “The church and its services offer 
material of instruction that the pupil can experience as 
present and concrete. . . . Small children are fond of 
action and of repetition. When to the sensuous impres- 
siveness of a churchly interior, music, vestments, proces- 
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sional and responsive actions of priest, choir and congre- 
gation, we add opportunity to take an active part in the 
whole, important conditions of a child’s interests are 
met.” A sane ritualism should be an essential part of our 
religious educational scheme. Protestantism must learn 
this lesson better than it has and profit by it. Let the chil- 
dren have a part in worship and let art in relation to 
religion do her perfect work. 

Another advance that religious education has made 
during the last few years relates to the training of the 
adolescent in religion. In this work we are greatly aided 
by the progress made of late years in the psychology of 
adolescence. Careful study shows that this period in the 
life of the individual is pre-eminently the period of reli- 
gious unfolding. Such study also reveals it to be a period 
of marked aesthetic development — so marked, indeed, 
that Professor Tracy says it amounts almost to a “new 
birth.” It manifests itself in a love of the beautiful in 
nature and art — especially the art of music and pictorial 
art. Other phenomena of adolescent consciousness, psy- 
chologists tell us, are the real birth of the sex life, the de- 
velopment of the “gajig” or group spirit, a tendency to 
follow leadership, hero worship, intellectual ferment, a 
love of fiction, an usual birth of altruism and enthusi- 
asm for noble causes, and religious doubt. Because of a 
close relationship between the Beautiful and the Good, 
and the valuable aid that the former renders in the serv- 
ice of religion, a rare opportunity during the adolescent 
period is presented to religious educators. They cannot 
wisely overlook the actualities and possibilities here. Be- 
cause of this aesthetic “new birth” music and pictorial art 
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can render an important service in our efforts to develop 
the religious life of adolescents, and a large use should 
be made of them. Religious education should also set be- 
fore itself the task of effectively dealing with youth’s love 
of the beautiful in nature in connection with religious 
training. Professor Tracy, speaking of the adolescent, 
says: “There is in many cases a strong feeling of fellow- 
ship with the things of external nature; a feeling which 
seems closely akin to the religious sentiment and which 
we may agree with Lancaster in regarding as a very natu- 
ral point of departure for the culture of the religious 
life.” May it not be that this might prove to be one of 
the ways of successfully dealing with adolescent religious 
doubt, which is largely the outgrowth of the intellectual 
ferment peculiar to youth, especially when this intellectual 
activity has to do with the study of the physical sciences. 
We have seen that there are aesthetic momenta in cogni- 
tion, and that the aesthetic is often an antidote for skep- 
ticism and a positive aid to belief. Nature does inspire us 
with religious awe, reverence, humility and adoration, and 
her beauty makes for religious belief. The Psalnaist says, 
“When I consider the heavens, the work of thy fingers, 
the moon and stars which thou hast ordained, what is man 
that thou art mindful of him and the son of man that thou 
visitest him.” Addison sings, as he views the starry firma- 
ment. 

Forever singing, as they shine, 

' The hand that made us is divine. 

The great astronomer, Kepler, said, in studying the 
heavens, “O God, I read thy thoughts after thee.” Kant 
remarked, “Two things fill me with sublimest awe, the 
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Starry heavens above and the moral law within.” It is 
related of David Hume, the Scotch skeptic, that once, 
when viewing the glories of nature from a mountain top, 
he turned to his friend, Adam Smith, and exclaimed, 
“Adam, there must be a God.” An imaginative viewing 
of Mont Blanc so stirred the deeps of Coleridge’s nature 
that he found himself in prayer. The physico-theological 
argument for the existence of a personal God (as Kant 
calls it) has some of its main roots in the aesthetic nature. 
If, as we are told by the psychologists, adolescence is a 
period in which there is a “new birth” of love for beauty 
in nature and art, we must keep in mind in our educa- 
tional work this susceptibility of youth to the beauty of 
nature, and the powerful influence of such beauty in call- 
ing forth religious emotion and inspiring religious thought 
and belief. Here is a challenge to the religious educator 
to devise some means of nature study by which the beauty 
of nature can be effectively used to serve religious ends. 

Again, the tendency to hero worship, and the altruism 
so characteristic of adolescence, together with youth’s love 
of fiction, indicate that biography, and character portrayal 
as we find it in the best works of fiction, can be used to 
great advantage in moral and religious education during 
this period. The beauty of good character and good con- 
duct makes a powerful appeal, hence the story of noble 
lives devoted to noble causes, and the delineation of beau- 
tiful characters, should figure conspicuously in the cur- 
riculum of diurch schools. The aesthetic consciousness 
here is truly the ally of the moral and religious conscious- 
ness. 

But those religious educators who have regard for the 
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psychology of youth note also the adolescent’s love for 
symbolism in religion. Professor Coe says: ^^Many adoles- 
cents welcome symbols for longings that they are not 
as yet able to understand. . . . For adolescence not 
seldom brings idealistic longings that crave expression, 
though they cannot as yet define themselves. Symbols 
offer one mode of expression, especially symbols that are 
stately and sounding, but not too literal.’^ Because of 
this we may feel justified in making a fairly liberal use of 
ritual in the religious worship of the adolescent. Here too, 
we need not be frightened by the cry of formalism, as 
long as we see that the results are good, and good they are 
likely to be. Anthropologists and sociologists remark on 
the great power of ritual in religion, and a proper use of 
it will be attended by good results. 

In conclusion let it be said, that the antiquity and prac- 
tical universality of art, the powerful influence exerted by 
aesthetic consciousness in all fundamental forms of hu- 
man functioning, and a careful psychological analysis of 
man, all testify to the fact that he is constitutionally an 
aesthetic being. Because of their great and salutary influ- 
ence in our bodily, intellectual, social, economic, political, 
moral and religious life, let it be repeated that the aes- 
thetic values deserve a large recognition in our educational 
schemes. Religious education, especially, noting the valu- 
able service that the aesthetic nature can render to the 
moral and religious life, should heartily welcome its aid 
in establishing the Kingdom of God, which is a kingdom 
of righteousness, remembering that many, and indeed all, 
to some extent, enter that glorious Kingdom through the 
Gate Beautiful. 
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I PRESS forward that I may attain.’^ The hope of 
achievement is the spur of effort. Nothing so slack- 
ens the speed of the racer as the fear that he may 
run in vain. The Christian minister is willing to spend 
and be spent so long as he believes that the world may be 
bettered. What justification is there for this confidence 
in progress? 

We most naturally turn to history for an answer. If 
we have progressed in the past we may expect to do 
so in the future. But we must first be assured that there 
is a future. Some are dubious of progress because they ex- 
pect Christ to come soon, or the earth to become uninhab- 1. 
itable through collision or cooling. In their view we are 
like men living on a frozen lake surrounded by cliffs which 
permit of no escape. The ice is slowly melting. The day will 
inevitably come when the last vestige will disappear and 
all will be ignominiously drowned. According to Bertrand 
Russell, we must face the fact ^^that all the labors of 
the ages, all the devotion, all the inspiration, all the noon- 
day brightness of human genius, are destined to extinc- 
tion in the vast death of the solar system, and that the 
whole temple of man’s achievement must inevitably be 
buried beneath the debris of a universe in ruins.” J. B. 
Bury tells us that we must be assured of ten times the 
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historical period, or sixty thousand years more, if the idea 
of progress is not to lose its appeal. 

That is true only for those who regard the next life as 
non-existent or static. Russell prefaces the above procla- 
mation by the statement that “no fire, no heroism, no 
intensity of thought or feeling can preserve an individual 
beyond the grave.” Early Protestantism, which dispensed 
with purgatory, ushered men directly into either heaven 
or hell, where there could be no further change. For such 
views progress must be on earth or not at all. But mod- 
em Protestantism has carried the idea of development 
over into the future life. Man may continue beyond the 
grave to grow indefinitely in wisdom, if not in stature, 
and in favor with Grod and man. If the future life be so 
conceived neither a second coming, nor a collision, nor 
cooling need be fatal to the idea of progress. Whether here 
or hereafter we are assured of a future and that is enough. 

Before turning to history we must also know in what 
sense the past is a criterion of the future. We Ccin prophesy 
on the basis of previous progress only on the assumption 
of uniformity in the universe. On the other hand, if we 
have deteriorated in the past, there is hope for the future 
only if nature is not absolutely uniform. Dean Inge sees 
no indication of progress in science or history, but be- 
lieves, nevertheless, that hope will not be belied. But it 
assuredly will, if the future is not radically different from 
his estimate of the past. We are faced with a problem 
which science must help us to solve. Fortunately she has 
in a measure already done so. We feel assured of a suffi- 
cient measure’ of continuity for the conservation of the 
good and of enough discontinuity for the elimination of 
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the bad. But, in any case, one must not base predictions 
for an infinite future on recorded history, which is but a 
fragment of the past. 

When we turn to history we find the most divergent 
estimates of the reality of progress. Every one is prepared 
to admit that we know more than our ancestors. “The 
temples of Thebes had no electric lights and the statues 
of the gods could not employ the phonograph to address 
believers.” Alfred Russel Wallace in The Wonderful 
Century piles up a list of the great discoveries and in- 
ventions of all time. He attributes twenty-four to the nine- 
teenth century and fifteen to all preceding ages. Among 
others, he mentions the compass, the telescope, printing, 
the law of gravitation, the circulation of the blood, the 
railway, steamship, telegraph, telephone, Rontgen rays, 
spectrum analysis, anaesthetics, antiseptic surgery and 
the germ theory of disease. An imposing list! 

But what good has it all done? Physically we have de- 
teriorated. Edward Carpenter quotes Captain Cook on 
“the perfect and uninterrupted health of the New Zea- 
landers.” Dean Inge informs us that, not to mention the 
Cro-Magnons and the Greeks, the Zulus, Samoans and 
Tahitians are the envy of Europeans for strength and 
beauty. Are they? It is rather hard to make comparisons 
on the basis of bones, but when it comes to our contempo- 
raries it may not be out of place to call attention to the 
fact that the Yale swimming team defeated the Hawaiians. 
The question, however, is not of great moment. It is not 
very distressing if our bodies are even a trifle inferior to 
those of the savages, when the invention of new tools in- 
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creases our capacity as no process of biological evolution 
could ever hope to do. 

There is equal doubt about intellectual progress. In 
the great battle of the seventeenth century between the 
claims of the ancients and the moderns, it was customary 
to make a distinction between knowledge and art. In the 
first we have progressed, but not in the second, for our 
imagination is not a whit superior to that of the ancients, 
and its exercise may be restricted by the increasing ne- 
cessity of conformity to fact. On the other hand, as Per- 
rault pointed out, the growing body of fact may supply 
the imagination with a wider scope. Our richer knowledge 
of psychology, for example, enables us to “penetrate more 
deeply into the recesses of the human soul and, therefore, 
to bring to a higher perfection the treatment of the char- 
acter, motives and passions of men.” But again the ques- 
tion is not of transcendent importance. It matters little 
whether our inherent powers are greater than those of our 
forefathers, so long as we are able to retain and build upon 
their knowledge. 

It is when we turn to moral progress that the debate is 
most keen and the question of greatest moment. Some see 
uninterrupted improvement. Where now is cannibalism, 
human sacrifice and slavery? Everything that has hap- 
pened has brought good, including wars, revolutions and 
persecutions. “Always towards perfection is the mighty 
movement — towards more complete development and a 
more unmixed good.” Others reverse the process and think 
with Horace that our fathers were better than we and our 
sons will be worse. Alfred Russel Wallace, after piling up 
the list of discoveries, gives the reverse of the picture: 
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poverty, greed, crime, mortality; in London seven people 
living and a child lying dead in one underground kitchen; 
in a single room a man ill with the smallpox, his wife 
recovering from her confinement and the children running 
about half naked and covered with dirt. Add to this war, 
imperialism and exploitation. The savages are better, “lib- 
eral and brave, open and candid, without either suspicion 
or treachery, cruelty or revenge.” For Edward Carpenter 
civilization is a disease. The organs of the social body are 
at war with each other. Some are abnormally developed 
at the expense of the rest and the organism is consumed 
by a mass of parasites. Others see neither progress nor 
decline, but endless cycles, the ebb and flow of the tide. 
Royce tells us that “At any time in the past or future we 
should expect to find much such a universe of striving 
and imperfection as we now find, the forms infinitely va- 
rious, the significance wearily the same.” Dewey says that 
“There’s no reason for thinking that civilized man has less 
natural aggressiveness or more natural altruism — or ever 
will have — than the barbarians.” Nordau before the war 
could say that we were no less cruel than our ancestors, 
witness Napoleon’s Spanish campaign and the Armenian 
massacres. Since 1914 there have been no boasts of su- 
periority. Dean Inge concludes that “It is very doubtful 
whether when we are exposed to the same temptations we 
are more humane, more sympathetic, juster or less brutal 
than the ancients. . . . Absence of temptation may pro- 
duce the appearance of improvement, but that is hardly 
what we mean by progress.” 

Why not? There is no sense in comparing wars as if 
progress consisted in growing nicer about Willing eadi 
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other. Lord Fisher well said, “There are no amenities in 
warfare. It is like trying to fight with one hand behind 
your back. The other comes out damn quick.” A mere 
modification of the manner of extermination would, if 
possible, be a sorry sort of progress. What we want is 
the growth of that spirit which eliminates the temptation 
to fight at all. 

Has there been any progress in this sense ? Here Church 
History may make a contribution. Religious intolerance, 
once the source of the bitterest conflicts, has now almost 
ceased to exist. We may be as cruel as ever, but one temp- 
tation to fight has actually been eliminated. To understand 
how the change has been brought about let us briefly re- 
view the history of religious persecution. We shall find a 
process which will seem at first to fit in best with the 
cyclic theory, progress, decline and progress again, but 
the oscillation is only apparent. 

The Jews and Greeks were alike guilty of religious per- 
secution. The Pentateuch called for the extermination of 
idolaters, and the people put to death the prophets. The 
spirit of intolerance continued into the Christian era, and 
a Paul could persecute the church of God above measure. 
The Greeks made martyrs of their sages from Anaxagoras 
to Socrates. But speculative liberty was achieved before 
the decline. In Rome strictly religious persecution was 
short-lived. In the Republican period foreign subjects 
might practice their own religions only if they stayed at 
home. The Jews were expelled from Italy in 140 B. C. and 
the devotees of Isis in 59 B. C. But the policy of the gov- 
ernment became increasingly lax. Otho himself celebrated 
the rites of Isis, and Vespasian worked miracles with the aid 
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of Serapis. Absolutely new cults were welcomed. Claudius 
attempted to transfer the Eleusinian mysteries from 
Greece to Rome, and Nero allowed Tiridates to worship 
him as Mithras. Such persecution as occurred was based 
on political, not religious grounds. Whatever was subver- 
sive of the state must be suppressed. Tiberius crucified the 
priests of Isis because a Roman matron had been seduced. 
Caius was about to persecute the Jews for refusing him 
the political honor accorded by other nations, but the 
religion was unmolested and a Roman soldier was actually 
executed for tearing up a roll of the law. Druidism was 
suppressed by Claudius because of human sacrifice. But 
absolutely non-religious bodies suffered in the same way. 
The astrologers, magicians and philosophers were all ban- 
ished as fomenters of sedition. Christians were persecuted 
on specific grounds such as the burning of Rome, incest 
and cannibalism, refusing to worship the emperor, a 
purely political act, and sometimes for refusing military 
service. The name itself became an offense only because 
of the crimes supposedly associated with it. The govern- 
ors were so far from religious intolerance that, when a 
whole village presented itself to a magistrate for martyr- 
dom, he inquired whether they could not find enough 
ropes and precipices without bothering him. A few were 
punished and the rest dismissed. Constantine continued 
the Roman policy and repressed dissenting sects for 
purely state reasons. The quarrel over a diphthong 
seemed to him intrinsically trifling and the whole conten- 
tion the outcome of a misused leisure. He desired peace 
in the empire and was ready to suppress whichever side 
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seemed to be fostering contention. Strictly religious per- 
secution had long been obsolete in the Roman empire. 

This was not at all because the Romans were humane. 
Three thousand wen fought in the arena under Titus and 
ten thousand under Trajan. Claudius delighted to com- 
pare the expressions of dying men. Abortion and infanti- 
cide were regarded as legitimate. The very Chremes who 
uttered the immortal lines on human brotherhood, re- 
proached his wife for having exposed instead of killing 
their daughter. Slavery was bad enough, even if it was 
rare for an Augustus to crucify a slave for having eaten 
a favorite quail, or for a Pollio to feed his slaves to his 
fish. 

Christianity was to reverse the situation. The gladia- 
torial combats were abolished; abandoned children were 
cared for; the condition of the slave was ameliorated; the 
gold of the church was melted to ransom prisoners of war. 
Christians risked their lives to attend the heathen in 
plagues. But the spirit of religious intolerance was early 
manifest and soon exceeded that of pagan antiquity. Prog- 
ress was apparently followed by decline. 

Even the New Testament contains the germs of intol- 
erance. “If a man refuse to hear the church let him be as 
the heathen and the publican.” Paul had delivered one of 
the Corinthians unto Satan for the destruction of his body. 
“He is Antichrist who denies that Jesus is come in the 
flesh.” “Reject the heretic.” The Leucian Acts of John 
relate that the apostle, finding himself in the bathhouse 
with the heretic Cerinthus, rushed out naked lest the 
building should collapse on the just and the unjust. Ter- 
tullian said that of all the evils of the inhospitable Pontus 
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the worst was that it had given birth to Marcian. The 
orthodox would not die with Montanists, but went off to 
a separate comer of the amphitheater for a martyrdom of 
their own. 

When the state became Christian, attitude was con- 
verted into act. Constantine punished the concealment of 
an heretical book with death. The Arian Valens placed 
eighty orthodox objectors on shipboard, ostensibly to 
be sent into exile. When well out in the bay, the crew set 
fire to the ship and jumped into the tender. The heathen 
suffered as the heretics. H 5 rpatia, the distinguished philoso- 
pher of Alexandria, was supposed by the Christians to 
have prevented the reconciliation of the civil governor and 
the bishop. One night she was dragged from her chariot to 
a church, stoned with tiles, her body tom to pieces and 
burned. 

For a time after the barbarian invasions energies were 
otherwise consumed than in devising heresies, but the 
spirit of persecution continued. Clovis made Arianism 
an excuse for conquering the other kingdoms of Gaul, 
even by conniving at the murder of a boy king. When all 
the claimants were eliminated, Clovis appeared before the 
kingless people with the suggestion that he would be glad 
to serve them, if they desired. They did. “And thus,” says 
Gregory of Tours, “day by day the Lord advanced the 
kingdom of him who walked rightly before him, and did 
that which was pleasing in his eyes.” Charlemagne con- 
verted the Saxons by a warfare of thirty-three years and 
the deportation of over a third of the population. Einhard 
tells us that “no war was more prolonged or fierce, because 
the Saxons, like the rest of the Germans, are rude and 
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ferocious, devoted to demons and opposed to our religion.” 
The devout crusader, Godfrey de Bouillon, when riding 
in triumph through the streets of Jerusalem, saw a Mo- 
hammedan babe wriggling at the breast of its dead 
mother. He leaned from his horse, picked up the child by 
the ankle and dashed out its brains. 

Innocent III determined to exterminate the Cathari of 
southern France. The northern peasants were promised 
the remission of the sins of a lifetime if they would en- 
gage in indiscriminate slaughter for forty days. So they 
came, tearing out eyes, cutting off noses, bur)dng alive 
and burning “with unspeakable joy.” When the papal 
legate was asked how the Catholics should be distin- 
guished from the Cathari in a conquered village, he an- 
swered, “Kill them all. God will know which are His.” 
The sect was absolutely exterminated and the culture of 
Provence destroyed. Out of this crusade came the Inqui- 
sition. The ecclesiastical tribxmal would not put a heretic 
to death, but turned him over to the civil arm with the 
petition that “he be punished as mildly as possible and 
without effusion of blood,” which was interpreted to mean 
by burning. Llorente, who had access to the archives, as- 
sures us that in Spain alone thirty-one thousand were 
burned and two hundred and ninety thousand condemned 
to lesser punishments. Under Charles V fifty thousand 
perished in the Netherlands. Philip II confirmed the sen- 
tence of the Holy Office which condenoned all the inhab- 
itants to death as heretics. “Three millions of people, men, 
women and children were sentenced to the scaffold in 
three lines.” 

The Reformation brought no change. Calvin’s honor 
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is forever stained with the burning of Servetus. The 
French wars of religion were unutterably cruel. The Catho- 
lic commander of Rouen asked why the dungeons were 
crowded. “Is the river full?” Another threw the bodies 
of his victims into the Rhone, with a note to the toll 
keeper of Avignon to let them pass, since they had paid 
already. The Huguenots cooked a priest and served him 
to the dogs, buried Catholics up to their necks and played 
ninepins with their heads, and wore strings of priests’ 
ears. Des Andrets lamented such necessities, but “The 
first acts are cruelties. The second are mere justice.” 

In England the first Protestant king passed the act 
called “The bloody whip with the six strings,” and his 
Catholic daughter earned the title of Bloody. Pr5rane lost 
his ears for his condemnation of long curls, the drinking 
of healths and the theater. George Fox was locked in 
Doomsdale prison for refusing to swear and to remove 
his hat. He lighted a little straw to “take away the stink” 
of the excrement which had not been cleaned out for 
years. The smoke annoyed the jailer in the room above, 
who retaliated by pouring a pot of excrement through a 
hole on his head. 

When persecution by force was declining, that by word 
continued to be bitter. Rowland Hill described Wesley 
as “ ‘a designing wolf,’ ‘a dealer in stolen wares,’ ‘as un- 
principled as a rock, and as silly as a jackdaw’; ‘a grey- 
headed enemy of aU righteousness,’ ‘a venal profligate,’ 
‘a wicked slanderer,’ and ‘an apostate miscreant.’ ” Only 
in our own day have bad manners become a disqualifica- 
tion for theological controversy. 

This is, of course, not universal. The Roman Church 
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retains the medieval attitude. Pius X excommimicated 
all the Modernists. But even here a diange has been ef- 
fected. John Henry Newman said that, though he had 
defended the punishment of heretics by the secular arm, 
not in his fiercest moments could he have cut off the ears 
of a Puritan, and the sight of a Spanish auto-da-fS would 
have been the death of him. In one place, however, it must 
be admitted there has been stagnation. Greek and Latin 
Christians in the Near East are held from one another’s 
throats only by the bayonets of Turkish soldiers, who 
maintain a perfect sang-froid under fanatical vituperation. 

The victory is not complete, but surely there has been 
a vast gain both over the Middle Ages and antiquity. 

If we are inherently as cruel as ever how has it been 
brought about? By the elimination of temptation. Reason 
may cast doubt on the value of persecution, and the reli- 
gion of the Spirit may give a new worth to human life so 
that to harm it will be repulsive. In either case temptation 
will disappear. The Romans, though cruel, persecuted only 
for the S£ike of this life, because they were too doubtful 
about the next. They could say no more than Socrates, 
“If death he sleep, few days have been happier, and if 
continued life, the good man may converse with the 
sages.” Persecutions are not based on ifs. Christianity in- 
troduced a new certainty of immortality and with it a 
new temptation. Unfortunately that certainty was tied up 
with a dogma. Only the divine was immortal. Hence the 
human must put on divinity to gain immortality. Christ is 
the pledge of that change because he is both human and 
divine. We may partake of his nature by eating his flesh 
and blood, and thus gain immortality. Any view which 
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made Christ less than fully human and divine imperilled 
eternal life. Other doctrines were thought to endanger 
one’s state in that life. Who could be more dangerous, 
then, than the man who disseminated opinions that Jeop- 
ardized eternity? A new spirit of love alleviated the lot 
of the slave, the child and the sick, but it took a long time 
to eliminate the temptation to exterminate the heretic. 
The process of that elimination, however, was not so much 
a decline as a stage in progress. 

We shall the better understand how the temptation 
arose and how it was overcome if we glance at the apolo- 
gies of those who defended and of those who rejected per- 
secution. The Catholic Augustine was troubled by a sect 
who so greatly valued martyrdom that they would have 
nothing to do with those who received back the lapsed 
into the church. If these heretics could not secure the 
crown for themselves in normal ways, they would jump 
by thousands over cliffs or demand death at the hands of 
the passer-by. If he refused they would kill him with a 
club, not with a sword, which was forbidden by the gospel. 
Augustine believed that they should be reclaimed by com- 
pulsion. Death was their desert, though mercy might dic- 
tate a milder form of punishment. The use of force was 
legitimate, because heresy is the worst form of mur- 
der, being the murder of souls, and because persecution 
succeeds. He had seen whole villages reclaimed through 
fear of the edicts. The discrepancies between religious 
persecution and the gospel of the other cheek are only 
apparent. If a man in a delirium were about to jump 
over a precipice would it not be kindness to restrain him? 
Would he not be grateful when he recovered? Not every 
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one who is indulgent is a friend; nor is everyone an enemy 
who smites. The physician must use the lancet. 

Protestant persecution was defended in similar fashion. 
Servetus was burned by the council at Geneva as a pan- 
theist and Unitarian, and because he gave the lie to Moses 
by asserting that Palestine was not a land flowing with 
milk and honey. Calvin had desired a milder death, but 
both he and Beza defended what had been done. Salva- 
tion, they said, depends on dogma. How can Christ be 
our savior and sanctifier, the victor over sin, death and 
the devil, if he is not God, and how a mediator and helper, 
if not man? The infidel Turk and Jew who have not 
known this are to be pitied, but the heretic who has known 
and lapsed is to be punished. If he propagate his views he 
is worse than a parricide, for the one destroys the body, 
the other the soul. Punishment is not inconsistent with 
love. Calvin had been actuated by no personal rancor 
and had treated Servetus with all humanity. Since pun- 
ishment does the heretic no harm, one’s natural aversion 
to persecution must be overcome. Besides the heretic 
alone is not to be considered. What about the simple folk 
whose souls he destroys? What clemency is this, to be 
merciful to the devouring wolf, that he may destroy with 
impunity the innocent sheep redeemed with the blood of 
Christ? 

How could men who believed this do anything but per- 
secute no matter how repulsive it might be? 

A glance at Sebastian Castellio will show how the 
temptation was removed. He was a school teacher at 
Geneva, who offered to go as chaplain to the plague hos- 
pital when the ministers declared that they would “rather 
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go to the devil.” When he sought to enter the ministry 
Calvin rejected him for unsound views on the Song of 
Songs and the descent into hell. This man launched a 
mighty protest against the burning of Servetus. His reac- 
tion was partly rational, partly spiritual. To begin with, 
he said, we do not know enough to persecute. Christ 
is like a king who told his subjects to be prepared for 
his coming in white robes, but they spent their time 
discussing whether he was in France or in Spain, and 
whether he would come on a horse or in a chariot. We 
know that God requires us to love him, our neighbor and 
our enemy. That is the white robe. But what do we know 
about the exact relationship of the Son to the Father, the 
nature of his coming, predestination, free will, God, an- 
gels and the state of the soul after death? These things 
are not necessary for salvation. They can be known only 
by the pure in heart and when known make us no better. 
Calvin talks about them as if he had been in Paradise. 
In view of our ignorance the heretic can be only the man 
with whom we disagree. If we are to destroy him where 
shall we stop? It is not easy to persuade men. Every sect 
thinks it has the truth. Calvin says his doctrines are in- 
escapable. For whom? For Calvin? If we are going to 
kill those whom we cannot convince, we should have to 
exterminate all but one sect. And what could we say to 
those who persecute us ? Calvin could never convince the 
Catholics that he was not a heretic. To what could he ap- 
peal but toleration? 

But apart from our ignorance persecution is inef- 
fective. Calvin says he must speak because the views of 
Servetus are spreading. He has only himself to thank. 
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Who had heard of Servetus before he was burned? Calvin 
says that his views are absurd ravings. Then they will 
evaporate in smoke without burning their author. To kill 
a man is not to defend a doctrine. It is to kill a man. Con- 
straint makes no one better. It serves merely to reveal 
the nobility of those who will not save their bodies by 
concealing their beliefs. If Servetus had lied to his con- 
science he had been saved. Because he followed the wit- 
ness of the Spirit within him, Calvin put him to death. 

We are verging now on new ground. It is not merely 
because of our ignorance, not merely because persecution 
is ineffective that we should refrain, but because we owe 
respect to every honest man, who is loyal to the Spirit 
of God within him, and because the only test of that spirit 
is love. “The doctrine of piety is to love one’s enemies, 
not to have right views on the trinity.” “The poor folk 
who are killed are not the wolves, but they who kill them.” 
“How can we follow Christ,” he exclaims, “Who forgave 
seventy times seven? Who would not think Him a Moloch 
if He desired men immolated and burned alive? Oh, Cre- 
ator and King of the world, dost Thou see this? Art Thou 
become so deaf, so contrary to Thyself? When on earth 
none was milder, more clement, readier to endure injury. 
As a sheep before the shearers Thou wert dumb. When cut 
with lashes, spat upon, derided, crowned with thorns and 
crucified among thieves. Thou didst pray for those who did 
Thee this wrong. Art Thou so changed? I beg Thee by the 
name of Thy Father, dost Thou command that those who 
keep Thy precepts be burned by the magistrates, be cut 
with lashes to the entrails, then sprinkled with salt, cut 
with the sword and burned with a slow fire? Dost Thou, 
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Christ, do these things which ought to be left to the 
devil?” 

Grant that there was no fundamental difference in char- 
acter between Castellio and Calvin. Something had hap- 
pened. Temptation was gone. A new spirit was to go over 
Europe. Rationalism penetrated France. Montaigne, Des- 
cartes, Bayle and Voltaire were to blast with their skep- 
ticism the doctrine of salvation by dogma. The political 
inexpediency of persecution impressed L’Hopital and Lord 
Baltimore. The religion of the Spirit passed through Ger- 
many and England to America. The Anabaptists, Baptists 
and Quakers were by their sufferings to lead men out of 
temptation. From Rhode Island and Pennsylvania reli- 
gious toleration entered into the constitutions of the colo- 
nies and passed thence to France and all Europe. In 1903 
the Calvinistic churches erected on the field of Champel, 
where Servetus was burned, an expiatory monument. 
After forgiveness penitence is the divinest act of man. 
Explain it as you will, we have made progress when we 
cry, “God be merciful to me a sinner.” 

One temptation to war is gone. We can still be unspeak- 
ably cruel, but not in the name of religion. Progress for 
the future lies not in pulling men’s teeth, but in eliminat- 
ing the other temptations to use them improperly. We 
shall see some day that it is as foolish and as wrong to 
fight over national honor and commercial aggrandizement 
as over the person of Christ or the authority of the Bible. 

Progress in a measure we have made. Now let us ask 
what is the law of that progress, for degeneration is also a 
fact. One does not need to go to the fall of Rome, which 
raises questions of a diminishing rainfall or of the defec- 
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tive cultivation of the soil Religious orders furnish suffi- 
cient evidence of decline. Father Tyrrell was so disillu- 
sioned by his experiences with the Jesuits that he 
counselled the disbanding of every organization after the 
death of the last companion of the founder. Monte Cas- 
sino had to be reformed by Cluny, and Cluny by Citeaux 
and Clairvaux. Many are they of Ephesus who have left 
their first love, and have not repented in time to save their 
candlestick. 

Yet this must be said with many qualifications. Some- 
times decline is only apparent. The original ideal has not 
been lost. Sometimes decline is real, but a stage in prog- 
ress. Sometimes it may be progress itself, because the 
original ideal was undesirable, or pursued with more heat 
than light. 

The appearance of degeneration may be created by an 
idealization of origins. Father Tyrrell’s disappointment 
with the Jesuits was due in part to highly colored lives of 
the founders. The present order seemed to him morally 
innocuous but intellectually banal. When had it intellec- 
tual power? Loyola himself counselled his followers to 
have such distrust of themselves and such confidence in 
the church that they would believe what seemed to them 
false if she pronounced it true. They should obey as dogs 
obey. 

Again the appearance of decline may be due to an in- 
crease in numbers. The order grows and the majority fail 
to live up to the original standard. But in reality there has 
been improvement. Those who fall short of the ideal are 
better than they were. The fact that they joined the so- 
ciety at all meant a breach with the past and a reach after 
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a loftier standard. Moreover the order contains quite as 
many zealous men as the original founders, though their 
presence is obscured by the weaker brethren. A crisis may 
show that they are there. When the Knight Templars had 
reached their decadence, Philip Augustus determined on 
their extermination ostensibly on the ground of gross im- 
morality. But there were not wanting many who endured 
excruciating tortures and long imprisonment rather than 
besmirch the honor of the order. The first Knights of the 
Temple could not have conducted themselves more nobly. 

Sometimes degeneration is a step to a higher condition. 
Few are the trees of knowledge whose fruit may be tasted 
without the loss of some Garden of Eden. But when Para- 
dise is regained and knowledge retained the second Adam 
is superior to the first. For the Christian the law might 
seem to have been a needless fall from an earlier freedom. 
“Not so,” said Paul, “it has been our schoolmaster to 
lead us to Christ.” From Adam to Moses man sinned with- 
out knowing it. From Moses to Christ he became con- 
scious of sin though unable to overcome it. This stage was 
necessary to prepare him for the salvation of Christ. The 
history of religious persecution falls into the same scheme. 
The Romans were tolerant because they were dubious 
about immortality. Christianity brought a new value and 
a new temptation. The temptation has been overcome, 
but the value remains. Edward Carpenter speaks simi- 
larly- of civilization. At first man was in unconscious har- 
mony with nature, his fellows and with God. Civilization 
meant self-consciousness and separation. Unity must be 
regained, but it will be the higher unity of conscious har- 
mony. Lowes Dickinson talks in the same way about the 
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loss of Greek culture. “With the Greek civilization beauty- 
perished from the -world. Never again has it been possible 
for man to believe that harmony is in fact the truth of all 
existence” — ^but, “in spite of the fascination which con- 
stantly fixes our gaze on that fairest and happiest halting- 
place in the secular march of man, it was not there, any 
more than here, that he was destined to find the repose of 
that ultimate reconciliation which was but imperfectly 
anticipated by the Greeks.” God is like the Irishman who, 
building in a swamp, made his wall three feet high and 
four feet broad so that, if it fell over, it would be a foot 
higher. 

Some decline has been real enough, but it may be re- 
garded as positive progress by the introduction of a new 
criterion of value. The original ideal was undesirable. The 
early monks, for example, sought to mortify every healthy 
bodily craving and human feeling. Macarius slept for six 
months naked in a marsh to be stimg by venomous flies. 
The Grazers, like Nebuchadnezzar, lived on grass. Baths 
were tabu. St. Anthony lived to be a hundred and five and 
had never washed his feet. Ammon had never seen himself 
naked. Simeon Stylites employed a friend to replace the 
worms which fell from his sores, saying to them, “Eat 
what God has given you.” No woman could be seen, not 
even a sister or mother. When a mother came to visit the 
six sons who had left her, they ran into their cell, and 
slammed the door in her face. The elder asked why she 
cried. “It is because I long to see you my sons. What harm 
could it do? Am I not your mother? I am now an old and 
wrinkled woman and my heart is troubled at the sound of 
your voices.” The saintly brothers consoled her with the 
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hope of seeing them in heaven. Is it any pity that such 
men lost their first love and did not repent in time to save 
their candlestick? Poverty and celibacy are wrong ideals. 
A fall into beggary and immorality may have had the ad- 
vantage of reducing the whole thing to an absurdity. 

Again the characteristic of all new movements is 
warmth, but extreme heat is as bad as extreme cold. Reli- 
gious fervor may lead to moral aberrations and positive 
insanity. Men and especially women among the early 
Anabaptists would act as little children that they might 
enter the Kingdom of Heaven. They would jump up and 
down, clap their hands, sit naked on the ground, allow 
themselves to be washed, and throw apples at each other, 
or string fir cones on a thread. Men and women would 
parade naked like truth. A woman prepared to give birth 
to Antichrist; a man persuaded his brother that it was the 
Lord’s will that he should cut off his head, and he let him 
do it. The Quaker James Nayler, with eight companions, 
staged a triumphal entry into Bristol through mud knee 
deep, “so that the rain ran in at their necks and they 
vented it at their hose and breeches!” Poor Nayler after- 
wards regained his poise, and the movement was greatly 
sobered. The Moravians put their “Sifting Time” at the 
beginning. The early converts sang hymns of so crude a 
character on the marriage with Christ that the editor 
would put out no more. The first Methodists frightened 
people into madness with the prospects of hell. Wesley 
describes a visit to a girl of nineteen, who was held on her 
bed by three people and cried, “I am damned, damned, 
lost forever. Six days ago you might have helped me. But 
it is past. I am the devil’s now. . . . There he is, ay, there 
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he is! Come, good devil, come! Take me away.” Even 
Dickens’ caricature of the red-nosed Mr. Stiggins is not 
without some justification. All of these orders have de- 
clined in emotional fervor and grown in moral effective- 
ness. 

But when all is said and done there is such a thing as 
decadence of an undesirable sort. The most conspicuous 
example is the deterioration of Christianity after the New 
Testament period. Progress is by volcanic eruptions. There 
is that much of truth in the cyclic theory, save that each 
eruption brings us a little farther along. Each time a bed 
of lava solidifies above the Herculaneums of error and 
evil. Every age requires the belching forth of new streams 
of liquid fire. 

Nor can we trust to fate for such upheavals. There is no 
inevitable progress. We stand where we now are because 
of the efforts of those of whom the world was not worthy. 
Only a like effort will save us from the greed, the sordid- 
ness, the sorry compromise, and the short-sighted vindic- 
tiveness of our time. Progress depends upon a new erup- 
tion that shall send forth molten streams of living flame. 
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T he theological seminary is under distinct obli- 
gation to share in the spread of the Gospel of 
Christ throughout the earth. As an institution 
for the graduate training of Christian leaders it is bormd 
to look upon no smaller parish than the whole world. Al- 
though there is not yet complete provision for meeting this 
obligation, the seminary, nevertheless, has very generally 
recognized its responsibility in a definite way by the 
organization of the department of missions. In this way 
it proclaims itself an agent in the evangelization of the 
world. 

There are two major aspects of the full program 
of the department of missions. It is concerned, on the 
one hand, with the special training of men for mission- 
ary service, and, on the other hand, with the cultiva- 
tion of local, home forces in co-operation with such men 
and the work they establish. It is the former which has 
seemed to be the department’s great task. The latter, also, 
is part of its proper function, and we are yet to see some 
significant development in this direction. 

It is not surprising that the emphasis and often the sole 
attention has been fixed upon the training of missionaries, 
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especially for foreign service. The need for properly 
equipped men for the foreign fields became, scarcely more 
than a decade ago, strikingly apparent and very pressing. 
The Church became aware that more should be required 
of the foreign missionary than “proof of a good general 
education, a superficial knowledge of the Bible, and per- 
sonal zeal in the service of the Gospel.” It ceased to be 
willing to leave the preparation of its representatives 
abroad to a theological seminary whose curriculum was 
adapted wholly to the home field. As a result not only 
were effective steps taken toward the necessary training 
of these men, but also the whole curriculum and outlook 
of the seminary were affected. At the Church’s call the 
seminary ceased allowing its students to exclude the sub- 
ject of missions from courses they took in preparation for 
home service. Therein an emphasis was laid upon the 
second major aspect of the department’s obligation to 
which increasing attention must be given. The missionary 
consciousness must be a common possession of all, whether 
at home or abroad, who engage in the service of Christ. 
The minister of the Church at home should not lack a 
strong sense of responsibility to non-Christian peoples in 
any part of the earth. 

It is the purpose of this article to survey in some detail 
the situation which now confronts the department of mis- 
sions, and to discuss matters of policy in connection with 
the department’s present and future usefulness. It may 
not seem inappropriate in this connection to take the Yale 
Divinity School and its Department of Missions as typical 
of the seminary’s developing consciousness of world-obli- 
gation. The Yale department is the oldest in America, hav- 
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ing been organized in 1906, four years before the Edin- 
burgh World Missionary Conference. The fact that it was 
organized by one who had served efficiently as a foreign 
missionary and who thereafter had done notable work as 
Mission Study secretary of the Student Volunteer Move- 
ment indicates that the new department’s program repre- 
sented what was then the most advanced view of missions 
in relation to the work of the theological seminary. Prior 
to Professor Harlan P. Beach’s coming the Yale Divin- 
ity School, in common with certain otlier similar insti- 
tutions, had made some slight provision for the study 
of missions. There were a few elective courses in the School 
and some more or less general University courses in kin- 
dred subjects to which the student’s attention was called. 
The School’s Bulletin of 1905 says that it was “the pur- 
pose of the Divinity School to offer each year” — as, in- 
deed, it had done for several years — “a carefully arranged 
elective course providing for lectures, the investigation of 
special problems, and directed reading, which will serve 
to deepen and define the interest of the students in the 
history, working conditions, and pressing claims of the 
enterprise of Foreign and Home Missions.” Among its 
subsidiary means of instruction the School then had a 
Library of Foreign Missions which contained about 7,000 
titles aside from periodicals and reports. The courses 
offered were. History of Missions, one hour a week for 
one term, and. Study of Mission Fields, one hour a week 
throughout the year. The former was given by the Pro- 
fessor of Ecclesiastical History, the latter, by a graduate 
student. The Bulletin of 1906 records the establishment 
of a chair of the Theory and Practice of Missions and 
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names four courses offered by the incumbent. Two courses 
were prescribed, Mission Fields and Problems, one hour a 
week throughout the year for Jimiors, and. Missions in 
Relation to the Non-Christian Religions, one hour weekly 
for the Middlers. The other two were, Sinitic Ethics and 
Religions, one hour weekly throughout the year, and, a 
Course for Missionary Candidates, two hours a week 
throughout the year. The first introductory statement of 
the new department explains the departmental aims by 
recognizing the essential value of the study of missions 
“in the preparation of the minister for the missionary 
activities of the modem church, and more important still 
for the increasing number of men who are looking forward 
to actual service on the foreign field.” The School’s com- 
prehensiveness of view in these early years of its mission- 
ary interest may be seen in its including within the scope 
of its Department of Missions both foreign and home 
missions, and in its missionary instruction of candidates 
for the home ministry along with its training of foreign 
missionaries. Subsequent departmental development has 
brought changes of emphasis and alteration of both sub- 
ject-matter and methods of treatment, but the present 
organization is largely the fruition of the original seed. The 
present members of the Department’s faculty offer twenty- 
one hours weekly throughout each year — ^fifteen courses in 
all. Over two hundred other courses in the School and in 
the University, which pertain to missionary preparation, 
are available through the Department. All students pre- 
paring for missionary work receive, of course, the general 
theological training. As the special departmental work 
stands now there are three groups of studies, aside from 
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certain courses in history, language and literature, each 
group being introduced by a general course: 

I. Comparative Religion, introductory to The Religions 
of India, The History of Mohammedanism, and The Reli- 
gions of China. 

II. The History of the Expansion of Christianity, intro- 
ductory to The History of the Christian Church in China, 
The History of Christianity in India, and The History of 
Christianity in the Near East from 500 A. D. 

III. A Survey of the Missionary Problems of the 
Church, introductory to Missionary Education, India as a 
Mission Field, and The Near East as a Mission Field. 

The development thus indicated is to a large extent 
t5^ical of what has occurred at other centers which have 
dealt seriously with the subject we are here discussing. It 
is fair to say that the emphasis everywhere has been upon 
foreign missions rather than home missions, and, in the 
matter of foreign missions, upon the missionary candidate 
rather than upon the home pastor and his parish as they 
are related to the foreign enterprise. The cultivation of 
missionary interest in the home parish has been left 
heretofore largely to such organizations as the Young 
People’s Missionary Movement (now the Missionary 
Education Movement), the Laymen’s Missionary Move- 
ment, and others, with which the department had no 
immediate connection. Rather, the department of missions 
in the theological seminary has been virtually an agent 
of the Board of Missionary Preparation, by which we 
mean foreign missionary preparation. We raise no ques- 
tion regarding the propriety of all this that has been done. 
Our question has merely to do with what has been left 
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undone. We are wondering if the department of missions 
has not failed to do some things which might properly fall 
within its scope, even some things which were clearly 
indicated in the initial program of the first of all missions 
departments when this was established at Yale. Home 
Missions as such was introduced this past year for the first 
time in the Yale department, although — thinking of an 
item usually wanting in the missionary department’s cur- 
riculum — there has been for many years at Yale a course 
in Missionary Education. In short, we wonder if the de- 
partment of missions may not further develop, not only in 
intimate relation as of old with the Board of Missionary 
Preparation (now known as the Committee of Missionary 
Preparation), but also with the Home Missions Council 
and the Missionary Education Movement. We use these 
terms not merely as applied to actual organizations, 
but rather /or what they represent. The department is 
rightly concerned with both foreign and home missions 
and with those common aspects of work which link the 
two. The writer of this article has not thought his way 
through the whole problem of the department’s relation 
to home missions; he ventures, therefore, to discuss only 
such matters as may fall into these two divisions, (i) the 
relation of the department of missions to the foreign field, 
and (2) the education of the home parish in matters of 
missions. 

The foreign missionary obligation is still binding upon 
the Christian Church, and will be binding until the Gospel 
of Jesus Christ has been preached to all men, and all have 
been taught the way of the Lord “more perfectly,” — 
which we take, in this instance, to mean in sufficient meas- 
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ure to enable the learner to proceed to perfection under his 
own initiative, in co-operation with all the forces by which 
the Kingdom of God is to be realized upon the earth. 

This Christian obligation is by no means recognized by 
all men, even by all Christians, or even by all students of 
theology. The department must take this situation into 
account. It is quite unlikely that a special course in 
Apologetics is needed for the purpose, but a justification 
of the enterprise is altogether necessary. There are many 
reasons for this; in some instances they are weightier now 
than ever before. It is not hard to meet the critic who is 
ignorant, and even the one who is prejudiced — enlighten- 
ment for the one, and for the other a change of heart. 
There are courses for such, but, though one should fail in 
administering these remedies, he may nevertheless rest 
confident that great harm cannot come to missions through 
ignorance and prejudice. It is the thoughtful student, 
within and without the seminary, the keen student of 
human progress, from whom the real challenge comes. We 
have him in mind as we examine the character of the mis- 
sionary obligation and the ways in which it is binding. 

Such a student, concerned with the historical study of 
the great faiths of mankind, may question the idea of 
universality in the minds of the founders. Did Mo- 
hammed, for example, think of Islam as a faith for all 
the world? What did his first followers think about it? If 
the Prophet had a message for all men, why did the Caliph 
Omar call a halt in the Persian campaign? Did he wish 
the army to halt, and not the Faith? The student of Chris- 
tianity may find himself at times confused with regard 
to the program of Jesus. He may discover that the 
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genuineness of the Great Commission is doubted by com- 
petent Christian scholars, — that is, they doubt that Jesus 
ever uttered the missionary command in so many words. 
Is there then no Great Commission? Furthermore, the stu- 
dent will discover some scholars who have doubted Jesus’ 
intention to apply Christianity to other than the Jewish 
constituency. Harnack, for example, questioned the Gen- 
tile mission, and quoted in support of his doubt such 
verses as “Go not into the way of the Gentiles” (Mt. 
10:5), and, “I am not sent but unto the lost sheep of the 
house of Israel” (Mt. 15:24). On the contrary there was 
a Gentile mission. Did the disciples misunderstand their 
Lord’s plan? Rather, were they not mindful of words and 
acts of the Master, the memory of which had gone far to 
obliterate all traces of temporary restrictions upon their 
mission? Indeed, if we appeal to Jesus’ companions and 
early followers, especially to the apostle Paul, we may be 
assured that Jesus did have in mind a faith for all the 
world. 

Again, the student comes to discover in non-Christian 
peoples qualities which they ascribe to their faith, and 
which appear to reflect genuine spiritual character. He 
finds evidences of true spiritual satisfaction enjoyed by 
adherents of non-Christian religions. They appear to have 
“found peace” as truly as have Christians of various times. 
There may not be evidence of that great confidence which 
expresses itself in such words as “I know whom I have 
believed, and am persuaded that He is able to keep that 
which I have committed unto Him against that day”; evi- 
dence may be lacking of devotion to a personal ideal; 
their confidence may be after all in the highest they know;. 
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but there is, nevertheless, sufficient display of satisfaction 
to raise the question as to whether they might not develop 
further and sufficiently in response to the yet-to-be-created 
ideals of their own faith. 

Then there is the poverty of our own Christian faith as 
we view it in the forms it has assumed. Our saints have 
sinned and the Church has now and then fallen upon evil 
times. She has seemed occasionally to have had much to 
do to preserve her own life. These are facts which stand 
revealed not only to us but also to the non-Christian, and 
we both, Christian and non-Christian, join in wondering 
whether Christendom has any wealth to spare in distribu- 
tion to the millions who do not follow Christ. We Chris- 
tians may be reminded that in our times of poverty we 
have been constrained to think of Him. Then we have seen 
the Real, the True. But is the non-Christian to be per- 
suaded of His value before we ourselves have remembered 
Him! And can we assure ourselves of the Church’s wealth 
when we have forgotten Him! The study of Church His- 
tory and of the history of Christian Doctrine may be 
expected to raise questions regarding the ability of the 
Church to establish itself throughout the earth. 

Further, there is the logical student who says that the 
missionary enterprise cannot go on forever, and that it 
may be the point has already been reached at which our 
effort should cease. He may doubt the wisdom of mission 
work longer in Japan, may wonder if indeed China and 
India are not now in a position to evangelize themselves. 
He may be content to have the missionary continue his 
work in certain backward areas, but he is not so sure 
regarding the above-mentioned lands where two-fifths of 
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the world’s missionaries are now laboring. He is not ob- 
jecting to the whole enterprise, but to a major portion of 
it. However, his very hesitation with regard to the exact 
point at . which our direct missionary obligation ceases 
makes his state of mind one which demands consideration. 
He has propounded a serious question. 

While these are by no means all the issues which the 
critic of missions will raise, they are certainly tjrpical of 
those which the teacher of missions meets in his experi- 
ence within and without the theological seminary. So far 
as the seminary student is concerned, he finds the solution 
of his difficulty in various ways, here a little and there a 
little. It is the department’s business to show him in detail 
that all the resources of the seminary are really at the bid- 
ding of the cause of missions. It is not a matter of a single, 
specific course in Apologetics, but rather one of all the 
studies which the student pursues. If he will but see it, 
every course exhibits and confirms something of the mis- 
sionary obligation. It is the special task of the teacher of 
missions to show him the truth of this imposing fact, — a 
fact which the teachers in other departments have little 
time to emphasize, but to which they testify as opportu- 
nity is offered. In addition, certain distinctively mission- 
ary courses may be relied upon to furnish the bulk of evi- 
dence in support of missionary activity. On the whole the 
student, if he avail himself of the opportunity, should find 
under the guidance of the department ample assurance 
through various channels that it is the spirit and the will 
of Christ that all the world should be evangelized, that it 
is of the very essence of Christianity that all men every- 
where should find their salvation in Him. The very nature 
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of Christianity as love and of the Christian God as a God 
of love establishes its universal validity, and accounts 
more than does any external authority for the Christian 
missionary motive. 

When the student takes the total view of Christ’s earthly 
ministry; when he weighs altogether the discourses of 
Jesus with the men and women of his time; when he scans 
the aggressive activity of the early apostles in behalf of 
the extension of the Gospel, and reads their words of inter- 
pretation and apology; he can no longer hesitate at the 
few words ascribed to Jesus by which the Master seems 
to have set limits upon the work of evangelization. Jesus 
was the express image of God’s love for the world. The 
missionary work of the Church was and still is the con- 
tinuation of God’s incarnation in Christ. As the Father 
sent Him, even so has He sent His ministers even to the 
uttermost parts of the earth (Acts i:8). The love of God 
and the will of Christ are one. After all, who are we of 
this far Western land, that we should ever hesitate over 
the cause of missions and to that extent repudiate our own 
inclusion within the household of faith! 

There is yet another aspect of Jesus’ missionary spirit. 
All men are sons of the Father, and therefore brothers. 
God has never been without a witness amongst them. In 
the phrase of Rabindranath Tagore, man is “incor- 
rigibly religious.” There are fundamental agreements 
amongst all men with respect to God and the necessary 
relation which men sustain to him. There is religious 
kinship which in the Christian view may be developed 
more fully, even to the point where men may realize their 
kinship in Christ. We hold the view that the Christian 
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brotherhood is essentially one of religion, a spiritual 
brotherhood. It was the apostolic declaration that Gk)d 
had made of one blood all the nations of the earth, but 
that he had set the bounds of their habitation. We have no 
warrant for a rigid, literal interpretation of either portion 
of this declaration. It is really a very keen observation that 
men may — and even must — ^vary in human qualities and 
characteristics, and yet may live and work together in 
mutual respect and love as one family. There is place 
within the Kingdom of Christ for many of those values 
which men have discovered in their search after God, 
although they have yet to find the God of Jesus Christ. 
And there is room within the Kingdom for appropriate 
divergence of development after all men have found the 
God of Jesus Christ. 

Now with reference to the objection that our Christian- 
ity is weak and that, in any case, the time may have come 
for us to pause in the work of missions, let us observe that 
the Christian seminary believes in Christianity as the 
final religion, although it may be unwilling to assert what 
the final form of that victorious faith will be. It lends itself 
to the spread of the Gospel in the confidence that the Gos- 
pel is adequate to meet the needs of the developing world. 
As times of severe testing have arisen in the past, so they 
will arise again. It is not for us to know the times or the 
seasons; in His good time we shall arrive. There are many 
things to be taken into account, some of which we have 
reckoned with too little, if at all. We must rediscover the 
indispensable things of the Kingdom, the things which 
abide, and lower our estimate of non-essential things we 
have exalted. In domg this we of the West will come to 
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see that it is no evidence that Christianity has failed in 
mission lands merely because it has not assumed there the 
forms which to us are natural and most pleasing. On many 
mission fields developments are yet to take place — in 
industry, for example — which, in many respects, must run 
parallel with those which have already occurred in the 
West. There will be, of course, developments also which 
are not closely parallel with our own. Christianity must 
meet the tests of the days ahead. It is not a mere matter 
of the evangelization of the present world. If Christianity 
is to be the victor in the final stages of human progress, it 
must be ready to meet the growing needs of developing 
humanity. 

If the missionary obligation is binding in ways we have 
indicated, we have some clue to the kind of preparation 
with which the missionary should be equipped for the task 
that yet remains. It goes without saying that if there is 
work to be done there should be workers. If there are 
different kinds of work to be done there should be differ- 
ent kinds of workers. In other words missionary prepara- 
tion is in the end a matter of specialized training. Therein 
is indicated a further function of the department of mis- 
sions, which it may discharge in a fourfold way. 

First of all is the need of attention to matters of personal 
religion. The missionary candidate must realize that God 
is not far from him, for in him he lives and moves and 
has his being. “Personal consecration comes before apolo- 
getics and social righteousness.” No surer evidence of the 
constant need of the nourishment of one’s own personal 
faith is to be found than in the testimony of mission- 
aries in actual service. They say the difficulties which 
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inhere in the life itself of the worker are greater than the 
outer objects of trial. The missionary enterprise calls for 
self-discipline in a high degree. A competent authority 
asserts that “the chief part of missionary preparation con- 
sists in a very careful and prayerful and pertinent dealing 
with this first of all needs.” To some extent the candi- 
date’s training may aim at the centralization of the act of 
worship and the primacy of intercession in the personal 
life. To a large extent the nurture of devotion is a matter 
of the spiritual atmosphere of the training institution. The 
seminary’s first aim should be the education of the stu- 
dent in a faith that is intellectually acceptable and morally 
adequate, and which he can cherish with satisfaction in 
the inner life. 

And then there comes the need of defining the Christian 
religion in relation to the non-Christian faiths. This gives 
the student his philosophy of missions. The missionary 
stands related to virtually a whole world of varied forms 
and varied demands. How shall he succeed in that where- 
imto he was sent? How shall he change the minds of men 
whose allegiance is to other gods, who are sons of their 
fathers and children of their times ? It has long been said 
that the careful, sympathetic consideration of non-Chris- 
tian ideas and institutions is indispensable. Yet as late as 
1910, at the Edinburgh Conference, it was said that “the 
average missionary of to-day has no reasoned conception 
of the relation of Christianity to other religions, except 
the good old contrast of the one truth and the many 
errors”; that “he is not prepared in any sense for estimat- 
ing an alien faith.” A subsequent decade, however, has 
seen significant changes for the better. The native sym- 
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pathy of progressive Christian leaders, along with whole- 
some forms of self-assertion on the part of progressive 
non-Christians, has brought us into the open. We are not 
developing an attitude of easy tolerance toward other 
creeds which is a virtual assumption that all religions are 
equally good, or, if they are not all equally good, each is, 
nevertheless, best for its own people and its own land. 
There is a point well beyond dogmatic exclusion, but yet 
far this side of easy tolerance, where we take our stand. 
At neither extreme is missions possible. At the point of 
easy tolerance there is no incentive, as there is indeed no 
ultimate truth; at the point of dogmatic exclusion there 
is no sufficient opportimity, for the other faiths will neither 
condemn themselves nor submit to unqualified condem- 
nation. 

There is no place for compromise in fundamentals, nor 
for lack of confidence in the outcome. The Christian is, as 
Bishop Gore rightly says, “bound to be a radiant optimist 
as to the last issue of things.” We are sure of the ultimate 
end, the Grod of Jesus Christ, the God of love, in whom 
men may put implicit trust. Our immediate concern is the 
process by which the goal is to be won. We are ready to 
question any means which does not bring nearer the end 
we seek, — any means but Him who is the Means, and 
who is also the End. Which leads us to say something at 
once of the relation of Christ — as distinguished for the 
moment, for convenience, from Christianity — ^to the non- 
Christian religions. It seems perfectly reasonable and 
proper to believe that Jesus revealed a new spirituality 
which was peculiarly ethical both in origin and in manifes- 
tation, that in Him there was the revelation of an essen- 
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tially new power and a new way of salvation. To that 
extent we may not believe in His Gospel at the time of its 
final victory as the consummation of other religious move- 
ments, in the sense that the goods of other faiths may be 
taken over as goods by Christianity and given full recog- 
nition as Christian goods. In the process of missions the 
good in other faiths may be generously and properly 
recognized without implying that there need be no trans- 
formation of that good in order to fix its place in the final 
Christianity. Furthermore, whatever the form of final 
Christianity, its content at the time will not be altogether 
the result of development; its essence will always lie in 
that permanent and changeless revelation which came 
newly into the world through Jesus Christ. It is this to 
which the convert is erqiected to give explicit assent. This 
is the channel of his conversion. This is the heart of Chris- 
tianity. The sons of all lands, the heirs of all ages will live 
out their lives in their own peculiar ways, but they will not 
be made fully alive apart from Christ. 

In this particular the missionary problem of to-day is 
not unlike that which the apostle Paul faced and solved 
in so marked a fashion. Christianity was to him a new 
doctrine and a new life. He himself was a Jew; he lived 
and died a Jew; but he became a new man in Christ; and 
he had to do as an agent of the new faith with many men, 
“whether Jews or Greeks, whether bond or free.” He was 
able to distinguish Christianity from the Jewish elements 
in its origin, and from the Jewish forms in which it had 
been first presented. As a leader among the early Chris- 
tians who went out to face a world in which they were 
greatly outnumbered, he saw not only the necessity but 
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also the propriety of preaching Christ in a language which 
that world could understand and assimilate. He was ever 
“on the alert to meet every disposition of mind that seemed 
likely to provide a channel for the entrance of the gospel 
which he proclaimed.” 

The world of Paul was full of diversity, not xmlike, for 
example, the present Indian Empire or the Mediter- 
ranean world of to-day. In it Greek culture provided a 
measure of intellectual unity, and Roman rule assured 
something of political solidarity. We have reason to think 
that the apostle took his reckoning from the entire situa- 
tion. The mysticism of the East and the materialism of 
the West were in conflict, contending, blending and react- 
ing upon each other. Greek culture had peculiar affinity 
for oriental forms of thought, but passing through Western 
development, offered itself, nevertheless, as a basis for 
materialistic expansion. Beyond it all Paul saw another 
and a greater unity, the unity of the world in Christ. To 
bring about this consummation he entered upon the mis- 
sion of preaching Christ as the divine wisdom of God, pre- 
existent and personal and loving, and a power sufficient 
for the salvation of all men. His Christology makes Christ 
the fulfiller. Through the idea of the Logos there was place 
for the past spiritual achievements of a people, as in the 
theology of Clement of Alexandria there was through the 
same idea place for the ancient philosophies. He preached 
not merely in the interest of synthesis, but for the sake 
of conversion also. He himself had met God in Christ. 

It is not too much to say that our primary concern to- 
day should be with an interpretation of Christ, in the man- 
ner of Paul, as the Logos, the wisdom of God. We are 
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depending more upon the form which our Faith has 
assumed in its later development, than upon the Chris- 
tianity of the New Testament which exhibits its essential 
character in the proclamation of Jesus Christ as the Logos 
of God. If we may venture to put it in one further word 
and without comment, it is this Pauline gospel rather than 
the nativity stories of the Synoptics which will prove the 
solvent required in the present conflict of religions. The 
Moslem, especially, will heed no overtures which might 
imply in his mind a surrender of Monotheism, the cardinal 
principle of his faith. 

There is a third function of the department, the pro- 
vision of a wide variety of intellectual materials for the 
sake of missionary preparation. However convenient it 
may be, it may not be altogether necessary for the mis- 
sionary to be an expert in one subject. At least he needs 
to understand all subjects. By which we mean a wide, 
general view of the principles which underlie them all, and 
of their aims, rather than a knowledge of their contents. 
As phrased in the Report of the Edinburgh Conference, 
it is “capacity to understand and width of outlook,” the 
. former of which, continues the Report, the man does very 
often get from his studies, the latter, from intercourse. 

It is the “university man” to which reference is made. 
The facilities and atmosphere of the university seem 
almost if not altogether indispensable, — “the wide culture 
and the open air.” The foreign missionary lives in a more 
diverse and a more exacting world than does the home 
minister, and is in greater need than he of sensitiveness to 
his environment. He should enter his field with the largest 
possible intellectual equipment, for, having entered, he is 
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soon so engrossed in Ms task that he has little time to 
reconsider and revise the stock with which he came. If, for 
example, his training be originally inadequate, he is likely 
to be less concerned than he should be with the question 
of the theological reconstruction demanded by the situa- 
tion in which he works. The greater his equipment the 
more sensitive is he to his environment and the more 
quickly is he affected by causes for change in Ms own 
thought. 

One naturally thinks of the umversity as the center 
where such preparation may be secured in fullest measure. 
It is partly a matter of courses of study. Missions can- 
not be viewed rightly apart from other aspects of human 
progress, nor considered intelligently without regard for 
the permanent results of modern scholarship. It stands 
related to Biblical and Systematic Theology, to Biblical 
Criticism and Interpretation, to historical studies, includ- 
ing the history of the Christian Church and the history of 
Christian Doctrine, to the increasingly important studies 
in Religious Education, and to the problem of co-operative 
effort for the welfare of the social order, not to mention 
the history and comparison of religions, and modern 
science, which, arising in many fields, is shaking non- 
Christian systems to their very foundations, and challeng- 
ing the Christian messenger and his message! 

It is a matter of libraries, with books in abundance, 
both old and new; of reading rooms where all the impor- 
tant current periodicals may be consulted; of music and 
art and drama; "of lectures by eminent visitors. It is a 
matter of human associations, which provide for an inter- 
change of views with men of varying schools of thought, 
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who gather from all parts of one’s own land and from the 
ends of the earth; of ancient and honorable, traditions; 
and even of chiselled and storied stone. Dr. A. E. Gaxvie 
once reviewed the case for the location of the missionary 
training institution and concluded that “it is not good to 
isolate those who are preparing for work in the foreign 
field from those who are preparing for the home ministry, 
or to isolate both from the wider culture of the university.” 
The wisdom of the conclusion cannot be denied. 

There is yet a fourth aspect of the department’s direct 
obligation with respect to the training of the missionary 
candidate. It not only follows closely upon .what has 
already been said, but leads to further important con- 
siderations. It has already been implied; yet it needs 
explicit mention. We refer to flexibility, the asset of adapt- 
able Christian personality and graces. It is an all-inclu- 
sive term. It is the climax of the candidate’s training. As 
it points back to the preceding discussion it might be called 
docility. In the light of certain acute present demands it 
must express itself as humility. A quotation will explain 
the meaning here. Says C. T. Wang, “The Church in China 
cannot be made indigenous unless the missionaries are 
content as a body to work deliberately and determinedly 
behind the scenes. They should take upon themselves the 
rfile of advisors and counsellors and make themselves help- 
ers to the Chinese workers rather than as it is now in most 
cases the reverse.” Working not only with but under the 
native Christian leader is a severe and legitimate test of 
the missionary’s devotion. He should be prepared to meet 
it. 

In following further the problem of the department’s 
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relation to the foreign field, two items must be mentioned 
which are already determinative of the department’s 
policy. The one affects that policy only slightly, the other, 
very decidedly. The one is the training school on the field 
itself. Certain efficient schools have been established, and 
a strong case has been made out for the candidate’s pur- 
suit upon the field, within the natural environment, so to 
speak, of certain preparatory studies. There is no agree- 
ment as to a complete list of studies which might best be 
undertaken or pursued abroad. Common consent does, 
however, include within the list the languages of the mis- 
sion fields. In addition it is conceded generally that there 
is very great value in lectures which describe manners and 
customs in their own peculiar habitat. It is noticed, how- 
ever, that, by reason of the limited amount of time at his 
disposal for preliminary studies on the field, the candi- 
date’s opportunity is almost solely restricted to language 
study. Intensive work in other disciplines is scarcely pos- 
sible. Serious and extended work in, for example, the his- 
tory, literature and religions of mission fields must be 
left to home institutions, where materials and facilities 
may be found in abundance. It does not appear that any 
large percentage of the missionaries yet to be sent out will 
find it advisable to do on the field itself more than a small 
portion of their preliminary work. In addition to the 
handicaps to be met on the field, there is the fact whidi 
may not be ignored, that preparation for missionary ser- 
vice is best made in connection with general theological 
training. The latter is not to be had in foreign fields. When 
the time comes that adequate theological education may 
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be obtained there, there will then be in those fields no 
need of the foreign missionary. 

Of more far-reaching effect is the second item, the 
growth in independence of indigenous churches. One might 
infer from this the cessation of the missionary enterprise 
and the consequent dissolution of the department of mis- 
sions. The development of the Japanese Church is well 
known. Dr. John McKenzie notices that “there is now in 
India a considerable body of Christian men and women of 
education and culture who are alive to the problems and 
needs of their community; in whose minds the conception 
of the Indian Church has come to occupy an important 
place. An article has just appeared whose title reads, “At 
Last — A Chinese Church,” being an account of the Shang- 
hai Conference of May, 1922, and declaring that “when 
the conference adjourned . . . the end of the period of 
foreign control had been marked.” The Journal of Reli- 
gion has announced for a forthcoming number an article 
entitled, “The Passing of Paternalism in Foreign Mis- 
sions.” 

We all know that the developing consciousness of the 
Christian in the non-Christian land is a part of the general 
stirring of the nations. A spirit is troubling the waters, 
and there are many who would enter into them and be 
healed of the various ills, real or fancied, from which they 
have suffered. The East is very much inclined to draw 
away from Western dominance. The awakening of the 
spirit of nationalism in a land affects all its peoples. If 
there be a considerable Christian community the national- 
ist spirit could not leave it unaffected unless the Christians 
chose to renounce their national inheritance altogether. In 
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India, at least, the consciousness of the native Christian 
had made some progress long before the present national 
awakening. What of the Christians of St. Thomas, for 
example, with their ancient indigenous episcopate? Yet 
the awakening of the present day, because it is so general 
and so acute, raises to peculiar prominence the whole 
question of the missionary motive. We agree to the prin- 
ciple of the self-propagating Gospel. Are we overfearful 
of the supposed ^ability of the Christian in certain mis- 
sion lands? Are we overcautious about withdrawal from 
certain fields in deference to the native Christians there? 

There are, to be sure, many factors in the situation, not 
the least of which is the theological state of mind of the 
Christian community. Independence of administration is 
after all a secondary matter. It is likely that we have not 
gone nearly as far as we should have gone in the transfer 
of administrative rights and powers. The real issue is not 
one of administration but of intellectual independence, not 
one of organization but of spiritual power. As yet the 
Christians of the mission fields have scarcely begun to 
pass Christianity through their own minds, to attempt the 
task of rethinking it by their own processes of thought. 
“Their theology has been for the most part an echo of the 
words of Western teachers,” says Dr. Macnicol, with 
reference to Indian Christians. We have no doubt that 
the same is true of other fields. This is a grave concern. 
There is place, therefore, for the missionary as the teacher 
of essential Christianity. Practically speaking, this is a 
new type of missionary. He will be unusually acceptable 
to the Christian community, even to the most advanced. 
He will come to them not as director, but as assessor and 
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counsellor. He will begin with original elements in his 
interpretation of the Christian faith. For illustration he 
will draw freely upon their own storehouses rather than 
upon those of Israel, of Greece and the West. He will train 
his people to think God’s thoughts in ways that God has 
made natural for them. He knows that Christianity as it 
develops in their midst must take on forms peculiar to 
them, forms into which may be incorporated certain 
essentials of the non-Christian order. To this t3^e of mis- 
sionary there can be no objection. He will be greater than 
the Roman centurion, for he will minister and not com- 
mand; but he will be judged by the same standard. “He 
loveth our nation, and he hath built us a synagogue.” A 
Roman, yet he built a Jewish house of worship! 

There is tremendous interest nowadays in the Orient in 
the conservation of old values through their reinterpreta- 
tion to meet the needs of the present. The missionary can- 
didate who is equipped for the peculiar sort of leadership 
which the day demamds will make his program of educa- 
tion in Christianity harmonize with this vital interest. He 
will succeed — and by his very success will hasten the end 
of the missionary enterprise as we have heretofore under- 
stood it. What then? 

We are not yet anywhere near the end of the enterprise. 
Although we might cite conditions in certain advanced 
fields as evidence that we are, it is nevertheless a far cry 
from them to the conditions prevailing in the less ad- 
vanced areas, and in the unoccupied fields. We shall have, 
therefore, for some time to come a definite obligation in 
these latter directions. And we shall have opportunity arid 
occasion to put at the disposal of indigenous leaders who 
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may come to us for training the resources which have 
accumulated in Western centers for the interpretation and 
extension of the Christian faith. The department of mis- 
sions does not face in any immediate sense the necessity 
of less stress upon the training of missionary workers, but 
rather the need of more emphasis upon the sort of mis- 
sionary preparation demanded under present circum- 
stances. The ultimate end, however — ^by which we mean 
the final cessation of missions as such — ^must be taken into 
account in any long view of things, and so we raise the 
issue for whatever it may imply in the way of present 
policy. 

At this point we turn from considering the relation of 
the department to the foreign field, — ^which relation we 
have viewed in the two aspects of apology and missionary 
training, — and give our attention to the second major 
phase of the department’s work, namely, the education of 
the home constituency in matters missionary. The depart- 
ment may look in this direction for unique and hitherto 
almost uncultivated opportunities for service, and by 
entering vigorously into this fruitful field it may thereby 
offer abundant further justification for its existence. 

It must be recognized very definitely that we are now 
in the period of co-operation. The native churches every- 
where as well as ourselves should recognize this, although 
in the nature of the case more is incumbent upon us than 
upon them. Something of what it means for us in the way 
of missionary leadership has already been seen. Something 
further remains. There is the education of our home 
churches in ways that fully harmonize with the training 
given the new type of missionary who represents them. 
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Our ideal is the fullest possible co-operation in the Chris- 
tianization of the whole world. From the point of view of 
the home churches this may be aimed at through a pro- 
gram of what we may call, using an already current term, 
missionary education. By this we mean, providing the 
home constituency with varied and full knowledge of the 
mission fields, the cultivation of right attitudes toward the 
peoples and problems of those fields, and the enlistment of 
our home forces in active co-operation with those peoples, 
especially with the Christians among them, that the world 
may be one in Christ. This is not a new enterprise, save as 
it is now dominated by new motives. The need of it has 
been emphasized by the Student Volunteer Movement, the 
Edinburgh Conference, and the Missionary Education 
Movement, in particular. To-day all the leading Christian 
denominations have organized special means to this end. 

The question arises at once as to the place of the depart- 
ment of missions in this connection. If the emphasis is to 
be, as it should be, upon education, the answer is plain. 
Obviously, the department of missions, and the university 
department, in particular, is in an altogether unique posi- 
tion as a possible agency. The work of the various denomi- 
national agencies, including the Missionary Education 
Movement and the Central Committee on the United 
Study of Foreign Missions, which are clearing houses for 
the denominational boards, is and must be in the nature 
of things emphatically promotional. Various limitations 
thereby indicated prohibit their doing directly the neces- 
sary intensive work. For one thing, they are engaged in the 
gathering of funds each year for the support of the whole 
round of work in all the fields. It is not expedient, there- 
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fore, to spend a disproportionate amount of time in the 
study of one field. They are precluded from undertaking 
missionary education in the full sense of the term. What 
they do is indispensable, but some provision should be 
made otherwise for work they cannot do. We venture to 
suggest that some co-operative plan be worked out by the 
Church by which the agencies of promotion and those of 
education may unite in the more effective prosecution of 
the missionary enterprise. For example, let the department 
of missions be recognized for the training of men for dis- 
tinctively missionary educational positions under the vari- 
ous Boards of Missions. Administrative secretaries are 
now sent to the various mission fields for the sake of 
invaluable insight into conditions there. It would not be 
too much to assume that invaluable insight might also be 
gained by their residence for a time in the midst of a great 
university and their resort to materials of study available 
through the department of missions. 

In addition to such aspects of work, there are ways in 
which the department may enter directly the field of mis- 
sionary education. First of all, there is the course in Mis- 
sionary Education, offered in the seminary to candidates 
for the home ministry. Something of the kind has been in 
operation in seminaries for many years, but the possibili- 
ties of such a course have not been greatly developed. It 
should be a required course for men preparing for the 
home ministry and for positions of religious educational 
leadership, and available for others who might be con- 
cerned. It should be in part a subject-matter course. Each 
year a particular field might be studied, for the sake of an 
understanding of the field itself, and for the establishment 
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of criteria of judgment with regard to its peoples and their 
manner of thought and life. Christian leaders in the home 
churches stand much in need of adequate control of the 
subject-matter of missionary education. They should be 
able to think on and to present the subject of missions 
intelligently and fairly. They need to know what the mis- 
sionary enterprise really is in terms of the great wealth of 
materials involved, materials which have enormous cul- 
tural values for the student. The course should be, also, a 
study in methodology, in harmony with the best views of 
religious education in general. Neither matter nor method 
can stand alone. As method is of no avail for education if 
the materials are unfair — ^and much recent missionary 
educational literature is open to severe criticism for its 
rmreliability and unfairness of statement — so also the 
materials depend for their proper effect upon the method 
of education. 

This is not the place for a detailed discussion of method, 
or of methods. With regard to the former it may be suffi- 
cient to say that missionary education is an integral part 
of religious education, but that the religious educationalist, 
in the technical sense, is not qualified as such to deal with 
missionary education, which demands an expert in mis- 
sions. As far as methods are concerned, they are matters 
of local interest, in the main. Those methods should be 
used which meet the needs of the local situation. It may 
be said, however, that the course of which we are speaking 
should provide an adequate program for the local parish. 
It should be flexible enough to include interests fostered 
by the denominational boards which may not be ignored 
during any one year, but it should aim at work intensive 
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enough to promote true education. It might confine itself 
to one topic or one field a year. It should be comprehen- 
sive enough to include all the parish in its scope, looking 
toward the development of a democratic consciousness in 
missionary activity. It should aim at the cultivation of 
local initiative, discovering and developing local leaders 
and leavening the whole community with new interest. 
There are individuals with capacity for teadiing, drawing, 
dramatics and other activities. To show them that the pro- 
gram is worth while, that their share in it would be self- 
rewarding as well as promotive of a great cause would be 
to win their willing co-operation. Out of it all would grow 
programs of activity truly representative of the local field 
and sufficiently appreciative of the world-wide task. 

There is a distinct and direct service which any depart- 
ment may render to a parish or to a community through 
lectures, the conduct of missions institutes, and confer- 
ences for the training of local leaders, but it must be, in 
the nature of the case and under present conditions, all too 
limited. The service, however, which it may render 
through the missionary education of the seminary student 
who is to enter that parish or that community is great and 
will widen with the years. Nevertheless, the direct service 
to the local parish or community is worthy of far more 
attention than it has received. It is a very definite field 
of operation for the department of missions. 

The department, therefore, stands in a threefold rela- 
tionship to the home church in behalf of the cause of mis- 
sions: through the promotional agencies, denominational 
and general, of the Church; through the seminary stu- 
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dents who are to be her ministers; and through her local 
branches in various communities. 

We Christians are set the task of understanding this 
world of ours, and this our own era, in order that men may 
escape the ill and apprehend the good. There is no set 
program for the universe. Creation itself is in process. 
We are not merely watching things evolve to an end whose 
form has been predetermined. We are participants in the 
process, who may under God exercise some control of it. 
We are working out our salvation. We are ministers for 
the salvation of others. 

We are workers together in the process, we, the peoples 
of all lands and tongues and dispositions. The end we do 
know; it is the Kingdom of God. And more than that is 
known to a conquering host that marches under the ban- 
ner of the Cross; it is the Kingdom of God realized 
through his Love and Wisdom, even Jesus Christ. This is 
the ultimate objective of the department of missions in 
the theological seminary. 
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T WO well-known English observers and inter- 
preters of contemporary life have recently ex- 
pressed themselves concerning religious educa- 
tion. Mr. Graham Wallas sees in it the recourse of 
Christian churches which are no longer able to appeal to 
the interest or command the respect of mature minds. We 
must begin with the children, their leaders say; and the 
result is the present emphasis of these churches upon the 
importance of religious education. Mr. H. G. Wells, on the 
contrary, holds that unless education can be inspired with 
religious motives, and religion given a place in education, 
under the new conditions of modern life and in the light 
of modern science, comparable to that which religion once 
held, human civilization is in danger of further disas- 
ter and final ruin. For Mr. Wallas, religious education is 
an expedient whereby a dying church seeks to save itself ; 
for Mr. Wells, it is a means whereby the church can, if it 
will, save the world. For the former, it is an instrument of 
the church’s attempted self-perpetuation; for the latter, 
an important, if not the central, aspect of its possible 
service to mankind. 

We must not let dissatisfaction with the deity which 
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Mr. Wells propounded a few years ago, or surprise at the 
courage with which he now proposes the construction of a 
new Bible, stand in the way of our understanding and 
appreciation of the truth of his fundamental position. His 
is the voice of a secular prophet which the churches will do 
well to heed. Mr. Wallas lets his discontent with the sacra- 
mentalism of certain churches, which he chances to know 
best, blind' him to the fact that there are churches which 
prize intelligence and the freedom of thought and its ex- 
pression quite as much as he himself does; and he is even 
led to question the place which Jesus Christ may ulti- 
mately hold in human history. Mr. Wells better under- 
stands the significance of Christ, and has at least enough 
faith in the Christian churches to proclaim to them his 
■vision and summon them to service. 

The ninete^th century •will be remembered as one of 
the great missionary centuries in the history of the Chris- 
tian Church. In this century the white races explored con- 
tinents hitherto pathless to their feet, and thrust open the 
doors of kingdoms that had been closed to influences from 
without; while the development of machinery and of sys- 
tems of rapid transportation and almost instantaneous 
communication, knit the various parts of the world 
together in social and economic interdependence, and 
made possible those processes of cultural interpenetration, 
amalgamation and assimilation which bid fair to render of 
one civilization, if not of one blood, the nations upon earth. 
And always in the van of these movements, pioneers of 
civilization as well as of the gospel, went the missionaries 
of the cross of Christ, sent forth by the churches which 
confess His name. 
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It is probable that the work of religious education will 
engage the interest and enlist the resources of Christian 
churches in the twentieth century in a degree comparable 
to that in which the missionary enterprise engaged their 
activity in the nineteenth century. Not that the work of 
missions is over, or that the churches of Europe and 
America will take less interest in their brethren across the 
seas or give them less aid. But it is becoming increasingly 
clear that the great need of the world in the years imme- 
diately before us is for Christian .education, and that in 
this field lies the opportunity and the duty of the Christian 
churches. This is true even in lands hitherto non-Christian, 
for the missionary enterprise itself is passing from the 
stages of exploration and propaganda to the less adven- 
turous, slower and more constructive processes of cultiva- 
tion, assimilation and education. Not so to pass would be 
evidence of failure. The missionary enterprise cannot re- 
main a crusade. Its success, ultimately, is to be measured 
by its establishment of responsible, self-supporting and 
self-controlling, native Christian churches, which express, 
as well as help to create and sustain, a culture at once 
indigenous to the life of the people and Christian in 
principle and motive. 

That better religious education is a primary need of the 
nations which have been deemed Christian, is clear to any 
observer who reflects upon the contrast between what is 
and what might be, and who perceives the essentially 
pagan character of many of the dominating motives of 
modern civilization. The likeness between our own time 
and the period preceding the fall of the Roman Empire is 
too startlingly real to be explained away by soothing state- 
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ments of the great differences which modern science, mod- 
ern big business, and modern politics are supposed to 
make. The civilization of the so-called Christian nations 
is headed straight toward disaster and ruin, which it can 
escape only by becoming Christian in deed and in spirit, 
whole-heartedly and completely, rather than in partial and 
perfunctory profession. “A Christian world is not only 
practicable,” writes Professor Charles A. Ellwood at 
the close of a penetrating study of the present world- 
situation in relation to religion, “in the long run it will 
be found that no other sort is practicable.” 

It does not lie within the purpose of this paper to under- 
take an analysis of the perilous situation into which the 
part-Christian, part-pagan life of the now dominating 
races of the world has drifted. Let us but bring to mind 
certain facts which are patent enough, and have been 
described at length by some of the more clear-visioned 
among us. These are; (i) The delicate balance of a world- 
order as interdependent as this has become, and the mag- 
nitude of the destructive forces which science and inven- 
tion have placed in the hands of men, whether of good will 
or of ill. (2) What has been aptly called “the sickness of 
an acquisitive society”; the inequalities, injustices, ex- 
ploitations, rivalries and wars which are the actual and 
possible results of the practical dominance of the eco- 
nomic, industrial, social and political organization of 
human life by motives of gain, self-seeking and pleasure. 
Yet such motives are almost universal; and even folk who 
are better intentioned in private purpose are involved in 
the enterprises of systems which emphasize rights, privi- 
leges and rewards rather than functions, obligations and 
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service. (3) The prevalence of the doctrine of the abso- 
lute sovereignty and non-moral or beyond-moral character 
of the state — a doctrine which is not confined to Germany, 
and is more widely practiced than it is professed. (4) The 
risks of democracy, as a form of political organization 
which is at the mercy of possible majorities of unintelli- 
gent, irresponsible, food-hunting and amusement-loving 
people, the easy prey of demagogues, whether unscrupu- 
lous or merely fatuous. It seems to be a custom of human 
history that democracies finally pass over into tyrannies; 
and Plato thought it must always be so. It yet remains to 
be seen whether the democracies of the world’s present 
aspiration, which are undoubtedly in many respects better 
conceived than those of earlier times, can succeed and 
endure. (5) The disintegration of family life incident to 
the present economic and industrial organization of human 
society, the prevalence of divorce, and the tendency to 
regard the relations of the sexes as a range for the asser- 
tion of individual freedom and the gratification of indi- 
vidual desire, rather than as the field of the highest of 
human affections and the most creative of human respon- 
sibilities. 

The hope of the world, in the face of these facts, lies in 
the fuller development, more thorough application, and 
wider spread of intelligence on the one hand and good 
will on the other. Both are needed, for intelligence with- 
out good will is but the “enlightened” self-interest which 
has plunged the world into its present welter, and good 
will without intelligence remains blundering and ineffec- 
tive. 

Yet the tragic fact is that for a considerable portion of 
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humanity to-day intelligence and good will are sundered, 
if not actually in conflict, and education and religion are 
drifting apart. Here in America, to take the case which 
most directly concerns us, a situation has developed with 
respect to the relations of education and religion which is 
ominous. 

The most obvious feature of that situation is the secu- 
larization of public education. The public schools of this 
country, which were conceived with a religious purpose 
and in the earlier days taught the Bible, the catechism and 
the principles of Christon living, now almost wholly omit 
religious teaching, and grant to religion such recognition 
only as is involved in the still fairly common custom of 
beginning the day’s work with the reading of a brief selec- 
tion from the Bible and the recital of the Lord’s Prayer. 

This secularization of the public schools is an incidental 
result of the working out, under conditions shortly to be 
mentioned, of two principles which are fundamental to 
American life and never, we may hope, to be surrendered. 
These are: (i) the principle of religious freedom, which 
insiures the separation of Church and State, and guaran- 
tees to all the right to worship God according to the dic- 
tates of their own consciences; (2) the principle of public 
education for citizenship in a democracy, which lays upon 
the State itself the duty of securing its own perpetuity 
and shaping its own future by the education of those who, 
as citizens and voters, constitute its sovereigns. The ful- 
filment of these principles, throughout the almost one 
hundred and fifty years of our national history, has 
brought about, on the one hand, a constant increase of 
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emphasis upon civic, social and industrial aims in public 
education as contrasted with religious aims; and, on the 
other hand, has put the public schools at the mercy of 
minorities with respect to matters of religious conviction. 
Whenever a group or an individual has chosen to object, 
on what are averred to be conscientious grounds, to any 
religious feature of the program or curriculum of these 
schools, that feature has usually been eliminated, and 
nothing else of a religious sort has taken its place. The 
result is our present situation, with the public schools 
almost completely stripped of religious elements. 

Yet neither of these principles would have involved, or 
would now necessitate, the present situation, were it not 
for a condition for which the churches must be held 
responsible. The secularization of American public edu- 
cation is due chiefly to the wide differences among us in 
religious belief, and especially to the fact that we have 
held our different religious views and practices in so jeal- 
ous, divisive and partisan a fashion. It is in the name of 
religion that religion has been taken out of the public 
schools of this country. Avowed infidels or secularists have 
had little or nothing to do with it; and the Jews almost 
nothing. Christians have done this; and they have done 
it in the interest, each of his own particular brand of 
Christianity. Foreign immigration was a large factor in 
bringing about the present situation; and the breach be- 
tween Catholic and Protestant has had more to do with it 
than the quarrels of the Protestant denominations with one 
another. But the process had begun long before the flood 
of immigration set in and before the Catholic Church 
became strong enough to raise much protest. The seculari- 
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zation of the schools of Connecticut, for example, was 
begun as a result of the conflicts of Congregationalists, 
Separatists, Episcopalians, Baptists and Methodists, be- 
fore the Catholic immigration had reached a point where 
that church was a force to be reckoned with. 

The question as to who is to blame for the present situa- 
tion is not nearly so important, however, as the other 
question: Wha t is to be d one about it? For something must 
be done, and that as soon as good sense shows the way. 
The practical exclusion of religion from the public schools 
of this country is fraught with danger. This situation will 
imperil, in time, the future of religion among our people, 
and, with religion, the future of the nation itself. Our chil- 
dren cannot but note the omission, and mark the discrep- 
ancy between the elaborate provision which society makes, 
through the public schools, for their education in every- 
thing else, and the poor provision which it makes, through 
the Sunday schools, for their education in religion. Even 
though neither they nor we may be fully conscious of 
them, impressions are being made which will operate in- 
evitably to discredit religion in the minds of children, as 
being relatively unimportant, or irrelevant to the real busi- 
ness of life, or unintelligent, or a mere matter of personal 
taste or preference, or the private possession of a select 
group. It is hard to say which of these conclusions is the 
worst; there is real danger that our children will believe 
them all. 

The danger is but increased by the growth of the public 
schools and the enrichment of their curricula. As late as a 
generation ago, these schools did little more than drill 
children in the three R’s and transmit to them a meager 
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conventional heritage of book-knowledge in the fields of 
geography, history and literature. Now, the schools not 
only keep children for more than twice as long a period 
as the schools of fifty years ago (over 1200 days, on the 
average, as contrasted with 582 days in 1870) ; they touch 
children’s lives and influence their development at many 
more points. They afford to the children of to-day instruc- 
tion and training in such subjects as the physical and bio- 
logical sciences and their applications; cooking, sewing and 
household economics; wood-working, metal-working and 
the various trades; agriculture and stock-raising; stenog- 
raphy, commercial subjects, journalism; the fine arts; per- 
sonal hygiene, physical education, the principles of public 
health; etc. They furnish to children regular medical 
examinations and care for physical defects and irregulari- 
ties, supervise their diet and their play, provide vacation 
activities and holiday excursions, and furnish vocational 
guidance. We have thrown upon the public schools a 
multitude of new duties. We are relying upon them very 
largely, not only to impart to children the new knowledge 
and power with which the progress of science, invention 
and discovery is so richly endowing our time, but to afford 
to them much of the sense-experience, motor training and 
moral discipline, the educative contact with things, and 
the opportunities to handle and make things, to work and 
to play, to bear responsibilities and to share in group 
activities, which under simpler social conditions were 
afforded to children by the incidental activities and con- 
tacts of everyday life in the home and in the community. 
The schools of to-day are expected to constitute a sort of 
epitome or reproduction, on a small scale, of life itself. 
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No one has done more to interpret the educational sig- 
nificance of the changed conditions of modern life, and to 
determine the functions of the schools in view of these 
conditions, than John Dewey. For him, education faces 
toward the future rather than toward the past. It is the 
process whereby society reproduces its own life, perpetu- 
ates its interests and ideals, shapes its future and insures 
its progress. The end of education is not knowledge merely 
or power, but social efficiency, which includes, in a demo- 
cratic society, the development of individual initiative, 
responsibility and good will. Such social efficiency can be 
acquired only by actual participation in the life and activi- 
ties of a democratic society. It is the business of the school, 
therefore, to foster such a society and to induce such par- 
ticipation on the part of children. The school should thus 
be a miniature world of real experiences, real opportimi- 
ties, real interests and real social relations. It must, of 
course, be a world simplified and suited to the under- 
standing and active powers of children; it should be a 
world, moreover, widened, balanced, purified and rightly 
proportioned in comparison with the particular section of 
the grown-up world that lies immediately without its 
bounds; it is a world, again, which contains a teacher who 
is at once leader, inspirer, interpreter and friend. But it is 
a real world which reflects the fundamental, truer interests 
and values of the world without. Within this school-world 
children learn by working rather than merely by listening 
or reading; develop originality, initiative, responsibility 
and self-control by engaging in projects which call forth 
these qualities; and fit themselves for life by living and 
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working together in co-operative, mutually helpful rela- 
tions. 

The schools of our present practice are fast approxi- 
mating fulfilment of Professor Dewey’s theory. For such 
schools to omit religion is a matter of far more serious con- 
sequence than for the schools of a generation ago. The 
older schools obviously afforded to children but a fraction 
of their education; the larger, and in many respects the^ 
more important, part of education was left to the home 
and the community. The omission of religion from the 
curricula of these schools would seem natural enough in 
view of the fact that so many other vital, everyday inter- 
ests and occupations were omitted; and it would convey 
no suggestion that religion is unimportant or nugatory. 
But just such a suggestion is inevitable under present con- 
ditions. When the public schools provide for the educa- 
tion of children in every other sound human interest 
except religion, the suggestion is unavoidable that religion 
is a negligible factor in human life, or else so divisive a 
factor as not to lend itself to our common educative pur- 
pose. When schools which undertake to afford to children 
a transcript in miniature of life itself, and to constitute 
for them an educative environment which is widened, bal- 
anced, purified and better proportioned in comparison with 
that afforded by the particular locality and social group 
in which they chance to be born — ^when such schools , 
ignore or slight religion, there is but one conclusion for j 
sensible children to draw. The very vitality, efficiency and 
educative richness of the present public-school system 
constitute a source of increased danger to religion, so long 
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as these schools give to religion no more effective recogni- 
tion than they now do. 

What shall we do about it? No one fully knows. There 
is room and urgent need here for the sort of creative think- 
ing which Professor James H. Robinson has so forcefully 
propounded as the world’s real hope in social reform. It 
must be creative thinking which calls into question and 
puts to the test established conditions and assumptions. 
In three directions, at least, such thinking and experi- 
mentation is needed. 

( 1 ) The churches should seek to offset the negative sug- 
gestion of the public schools’ omission of religion, by 
undertaking to establish church schools for the teaching of 
religion which will match up, in point of educational effi- 
ciency, with the public schools, and will appear, to the 
minds of the children themselves, to be their correlate and 
complement. This the churches have already begun to do. 
This purpose lies back of the present widespread move- 
ment toward better religious education through graded 
Sunday schools and we^day church schools. 

(2) There is need for a more definite facing and a more 
thorough thinking through of the problem of the educa- 
tional relations of Church and State. The present degree 
of secularization of the public schools of the United States 
has been brought about by processes which were inci- 
dental, rather than purposed. We drifted into the present 
situation; we never set sail for it. The principle of the 
separation of Church and State is fundamental and pre- 
cious. But surely it must not be so construed as to render 
the State a fosterer of non-religion or atheism. We have 
too easily acquiesced in tSe^dogmaThat, because of the 
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separation of Cliurdi and State, the public schools can 
have nothing to do with religion. It is time to call this 
dogma into question; to inquire just how far the present 
degree of secularization follows logically and inevitably 
from the principles to which we are committed, and how 
far, on the other hand, it is due to adventitious elements 
of circumstance which are open to revision. We must de- 
termine just what the separation of Church and State im- 
plies, and what it does not imply, with respect to the edu- 
cation of children, which is so clearly a function of both. 
It may yet be necessary for the State to include the teach- 1 
ing of religion in the curriculum of its schools; if not, it ' 
would seem at least to be necessary for the State, in its 
educational program and policy, to afford to religion such 
a sort and degree of recognition as will offset or wholly 
void the condemnatory suggestion of the present situation, 
and help children to appreciate the true place of religion 
in human life. 

(3) It is clear that the one circumstantial condition 
which has been most responsible for the present situation, 
is open to revision; and that revision is in the hands of 
the churches themselves, and can be brought about as soon 
as they acquire intelligence and good will enough to ac- 
complish it. The sectarianism and partisanship which have 
taken religion out of the public schools, will block or hold 
back from full success any effort, whether on the part of 
the churches or the State, to make religion a more effec- 
tive part of the education of our children. The plain fact 
is that we have made of religion so divisive a factor in 
human life that it could not lend itself to our common 
educative purpose. And it is equally plain that the 
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churches must now come together in mutual understand- 
ing and must co-operate, more largely and more respon- 
sibly than they have yet thought of doing, in a common 
educational policy. So only can they compete with the 
public schools for the attention, interest and respect of 
children. So only can they rise above the necessity of com- 
petition, and make it possible for the public schools to 
co-operate with them instead of ignoring them. No less 
urgent than the call to Christian unity which comes from 
the mission fields of the world, is the call to Christian 
unity which issues from the present educational situation 
in the United States of America. 

The second outstanding feature of the present situation 
is the obsession of many of the churches by the Uniform 
Sunday School Lesson system. In the quarter century fol- 
lowing the initiation of this system in 1872, it largely dis- 
placed not only other systems of Sunday school lessons, 
but all other forms of rel^ious education. Throughout the 
last quarter century there has been increasing dissatisfac- 
tion with the system, and in 1908 the International Sun- 
day School Lesson Committee began to issue Graded Les- 
sons which have been slowly, but steadily, displacing the 
Uniform. Yet the Uniform Lesson system is still firmly 
entrenched in at least half of the Protestant churches of 
this country; and it constitutes perhaps the greatest single 
barrier in the way of the development by the churches of 
an effective policy and program of religious education. 

The word “uniform,” as applied to Sunday school les- 
sons, has always had two meanings: (i) that the lessons 
should be uniform over the whole country, being adopted 
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by all churches, schools and publishing agencies; (2) that 
the lessons should be uniform within each school, the same 
section of Scripture material being assigned for all pupils, 
of whatever age or grade. In the discussions which led 
finally to the adoption of the system in 1872, the primary 
issue was concerning uniformity in the first of these senses, 
while uniformity in the second sense was rather taken for 
granted. What B. F. Jacobs fought for and won was the 
aim “to unite all the schools of our whole country upon 
one and the same series.” From that point of view, the 
establishment of the International Uniform Sunday School 
Lesson system marked a real step forward. It gave a great 
impetus to Bible study; it brought about what is probably 
the most widespread and significant instance, in the his- 
tory of Protestantism, of co-operation between the 
churches; and it has undoubtedly done much to promote 
the cause of Christian unity, in whatever form that may 
ultimately be realized. 

Uniformity in the second sense of the term, we have 
said, was rather taken for granted. At the Convention in 
1872 which established the Uniform system, but one 
voice, that of the Rev. P. S. Evans, called it into question. 
He favored the adoption of a series of lessons in three 
grades, with distinct material for each; but little attention 
was paid to his proposal. It is probable that, had more 
heed been given to his argument, and had the principle 
been adopted for which he stood, we should now be much 
nearer the solution of the problems of religious education 
than we are. 

The main defects of the principle of uniformity, in the 
second sense of the term, which have emerged in the 
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course of the fifty years of experience that we have now 
had with it, are: 

(1) A uniform lesson, the material of which is neces- 
sarily chosen without reference to the abilities or to the 
moral and religious experiences and needs of any particu- 
lar grade or age-group of pupils, is often beyond the com- 
prehension of younger children and unsuited to their 
needs. One mother took her four-year-old boy to Sunday 
school for the first time, on September i6, 1906, only to 
have her high hope turned to despair and disgust by dis- 
covering that the lesson for the day concerned the question 
whose wife a woman would be in the resurrection, if she 
had married seven men. The so-called Improved Uniform 
Lessons, which have been issued since 1918, avoid such 
absurd infelicities by seeking, within each Uniform as- 
signment, the particular segment which is best adapted to 
the understanding and needs of pupils in each department 
in the school, and, if none can be found which is so 
adapted, by providing for the younger children wholly 
different material for that particular day. Yet even when 
this has been done, it remains true that the general out- 
lines of the series, and the character and order of the 
topics, have been determined without reference to any 
particular age-group; and that the lessons therefore do 
not provide such ordered Christian nurture and system- 
atic, understandable instruction as the younger children 
need. Neither do they afford such special nurture and 
guidance as is needed in certain well-recognized critical 
periods in the moral and religious development of children 
and adolescents. 

(2) A uniform series of lessons contains no principle 
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of progression whereby the pupil is able to measure his 
advance from grade to grade. He studies the same thing 
as everyone else in the school. Instead of a steady march 
up, such as he is making in the public schools, he plods 
along on the level, or feels himself to be caught in an end- 
lessly repetitious cycle. It is impossible, moreover, for 
the teacher fully and effectively to correlate uniform les- 
sons with the work of the pupils in the public schools and 
with the rest of their education. A six-year-old boy, a few 
months after entering the public school, asked to be 
excused from going to Sunday school, and, when asked 
why, answered, “Oh, you don’t learn anything there.” 

(3) The principle of uniformity does not provide an 
adequate basis for the teaching of the full range of Bibli- 
cal truth. The attempt to choose passages from the Bible 
which can serve as a common body of lesson material for 
all in the school, results necessarily in an overemphasis 
of the narrative portions of the Bible, especially those 
shorter passages describing incidents which lend them- 
selves readily to the drawing of distinct moral inferences, 
and in a relative neglect of the Wisdom literature, the 
Law, the Poetry, and, worst of all, the Prophets of the 
Old Testament and the Epistles of the New Testament. 
The portions of the Bible thus slighted are, next to the 
Gospels, the highest in religious value. 

This point is worth a more detmled statement, for the 
argument put forth in the beginning for the Uniform sys- 
tem was that it would promote what B. F. Jacobs, at the 
Convention in 1872, called “a complete and comprehen- 
sive study of the Word of God that shall be like the 
curriculums of our school and colleges”; and the argu- 
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ment is still put forward that the Uniform Lessons “take 
us through the Bible once in every seven years.” The 
truth is rather that the Uniform Lesson system has served 
to prevent a complete and comprehensive study of the 
Word of God on the part of the common rim of folk. 

Under the direction of the chairman of the Commission 
on Policy of the International Sunday School Lesson Com- 
mittee, Mr. W. E. Uphaus and Mr. W. E. Powell, mem- 
bers of the Yale Divinity School, have made careful 
studies of the Uniform Lesson system, with a view to 
determining its adequacy as an instrument of the study 
of the Bible. They have counted every verse assigned for 
study throughout the fifty-four years from 1872 to 1925, 
inclusive, due account being taken of the differences be- 
tween the older Uniform system and the new Improved 
Uniform scheme. Their figures show that sixty per cent 
of the Biblical material has never been assigned for study. 
The whole of the Acts of the Apostles has been used at one 
time or another, and almost the whole of the Gospels. One- 
half of the Old Testament narrative material has been 
assigned; one-third of the material in the Epistles, one- 
sixth of the Prophecy, and less than one-eighth of the 
Poetry and Wisdom literature. 

Merely quantitative statements like these, however, do 
not tell the whole story of the fragmentary and ineffective 
treatment of the Bible in this system of lessons. From the 
book of the prophet Amos, for example, ten lessons have 
been assigned in fifty-four years. Of these, three lessons, 
each dealing with the same material (6:1-8) were marked 
as special lessons for the teaching of temperance; and 
another (5:1-15) as a special home missionary lesson. A 
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fifth citation (8:4-7) forms part of the Biblical material 
for a topical lesson on “Poverty and Wealth.” Another 
lesson, meant to be historical, with the title “Israel Re- 
proved” (5:4-15) got inserted, by some mischance or slip 
of ignorance, between six lessons on Elijah and five on the 
exploits of Elisha — ^which puts Amos a hundred years 
ahead of his real place in history, and makes his message 
hard to comprehend, to say the least! A seventh citation 
assigns the whole of the two books of Amos and Hosea 
as the material for a single lesson! There are left, out of 
the ten lessons, three which give to Amos his proper his- 
torical place and a real chance to convey his message to 
the minds of the pupils who study these lessons. One of 
the three lessons was in 1877, and the other two in 1891. 
It is further to be noted that never, even in these lessons, 
was the heart of Amos’ message concerning Gtod’s rejec- 
tion of ritual religion when vmaccompanied by moral jus- 
tice and righteousness of life (5:21-24) assigned for 
study; nor were the visions of chapter 7. One might have 
stayed in the Sunday schools of America for fifty-four 
years, and have studied faithfully the lessons assigned, 
without arriving at any real understanding of the proph- 
ecy of Amos, or its place in the revelation of God. 

Facts such as these may be discovered for himself by 
any reader who cares to study the complete list of lesson 
titles and materials from 1872 to 1924 as this is contained 
in the convenient Handbook of the International Uniform 
Sunday School Lessons which is published by tbe Ameri- 
can Sunday School Union. Twice only in these years les- 
sons were taken from the book of Job — ^two lessons in 
1879, and four in 1893. Micah 6:6-8, which has been 
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called the greatest saying in the Bible save one, was never 
assigned for study. The New Covenant passage from the 
book of Jeremiah, which is another of the high water 
marks of Old Testament religion, was assigned only once 
(1892). Among the Psalms which were never studied are 
IS, 34, 42, 46, 90, 91, 95 , 96, 100, 104, III, IIS, 116, 
119, 127, 128, 146, 147, 148. Six lessons were devoted to 
the story of Cain and Abel, and six to the cities of refuge; 
while only six were taken from the book of Job. The 
Golden Rule has been assigned for study eight times, the 
Psalm of Love in the thirteenth chapter of I Corinthians 
eight times, the Beatitudes nine times and John 3:16 ten 
times; while Daniel in the lions’ den has been studied nine 
times, Gideon’s exploit ten times, and the construction 
and ritual of the tabernacle eleven times. In the same 
period forty-nine lessons were devoted to Joseph; ninety- 
four to David; thirty-nine to Solomon; fifty-one to Elijah; 
and forty-seven to Elisha. The lessons on Elijah and Eli- 
sha total almost one-half of all the lessons on the history 
of the kingdoms of Israel and Judah from the division to 
the captivity, a proportion which throws quite out of per- 
spective the study of this most important period in the 
history of the Hebrew people and the development, under 
the leadership of the great prophets, of the Hebrew reli- 
gion. The one great virtue of the Uniform Lessons is the 
relatively large place which they have always given to the 
study of the life of Christ. Outside of that, one must con- 
clude that the character of the system is such that it can 
afford to pupils but a fragmentary knowledge of Old and 
New Testament history, and almost no conception of the 
richness of the literature contained in the Bible and of the 
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sweep and perspective of God’s progressive revelation 
Himself in this literature and in the life of which it is 
the expression and record. 

It is not simply the children who suffer from these 
defects of the Uniform Lesson system as an instrument 
of Bible study. It is even more the grown folk, who should 
be led forward into the rich fields of the truth of Grod as 
it is contained in those parts of the Bible whidi are neg- 
lected by this scheme, and who should study the whole 
Bible in the larger, broader, deeper way which their more 
mature powers and riper experience make possible. The 
scheme of the Uniform Lessons has arrested the spiritual 
development of these folk, in so far as that depends upon 
their study of the Bible, at about the level of early adoles- 
cence. 

We frequently hear the complaint that children, col- 
lege students or people generally do not know the Bible 
as well to-day as in former generations. It is doubtless 
true; and the churches have themselves to blame for it. 
Little wonder that the Bible is a misunderstood book, 
when one reflects upon how it has been taught. The 
churches have dealt with it as a mere collection of proof- 
texts for their dogmas; and have failed to avail them- 
selves of the new resources for its interpretation which 
the Spirit of God has placed within their reach through the 
results of modern historical investigation. Then they have 
tied themselves up to a scheme of uniform, lock-step study 
which omitted three-fifths of the Bible entirely, and So 
handled the rest of it as to prevent, except in the case of 
the Gospels, any coherent understanding of its message. 
In the present ignorance of the Bible we are reaping the 
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fruit of fifty years of commitment to a mistaken plan of 
Bible study. 

It is the present ignorance of the Bible, moreover, which 
has made possible the waves of superstition and the tran- 
sient successes of strange new cults among us; and which 
has made it possible, even within the Christian churches, 
for pagan allegorism and Pharisaic literalism and apoca- 
lypticism to make the degree of headway which they 
have made during the last decade. It has made it possible 
in our time again for well-meaning and good men, in the' 
name of their misunderstanding of the Bible, to tilt against 
science and to succeed only in increasing the danger, 
already too great, of an actual breach between education 
and religion. 

No call of the twentieth century upon the churches of 
Christ is clearer and more mgent than for the more effec- 
tive teaching of religion. The world’s dire need can be 
met and the ruin whi ch t hreatens it averted only by the 
development of intelligence and good will, by education 
and the religion of Jesus Christ. In answer to that need 
we have to offer, as our inheritances from the nineteenth 
century, public schools which omit religion from their 
curriculum and Sunday schools upon which rests the incu- 
bus of an unpedagogical and ineffective lesson system. 
Upon the churches rests the responsibility, not only to 
provide better religious education in their own schools, but 
to make it possible for the public schools to grant a degree 
of recognition to religion which they do not now give. 

Happily, the churches are hearing and heeding the caU. 
They are assuming full responsibility for their Sunday 
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schools, establishing correlated weekday schools of reli- 
gious education, employing some paid directors and teach- 
ers, and training a great host of volunteers for this educa- 
tional service. They are seeing that education in religion, 
like all education, must be psychological in method and 
material, and graded in such fashion as to provide for the 
awakening within the pupil of an expanding succession of 
moral and religious experiences. They are seeing that such 
experiential education in religion not only involves far 
better instruction in the Bible than the Uniform Lessons 
afforded, but includes both instruction and training in a 
great deal besides — in the principles and practice of wor- 
ship; in the problems, habits and attitudes of Christian 
living and Christian service under the conditions of the 
modern world; in missions; in church history, Christian 
doctrine and the meaning of church membership; in the 
relations of science, business and politics to Christian con- 
victions and Christian living; and the like. For the past 
twenty years or more an educational revival has been 
slowly but surely gathering way among the churches of 
this country, which is now beginning to reveal its power. ' 

Into the detailed manifestations of that revival we have 
no space here to go. One aspect should be mentioned, in 
view of what was written above concerning the Uniform 
Lessons. The International Sunday School Lesson Com- 
mittee has taken action declaring its policy to be, as soon 
as practicable, to issue only graded lessons; and it has 
projected, for the use of schools which find it impossible 
at present to adopt a system of lessons graded by years, 
a simpler series of lessons graded by three-year age- 
groups. These group-graded lessons it will substitute, be- 
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ginning with 1924, for the Uniform Lessons in the Pri- 
mary and Junior departments of the Sunday school, which 
correspond to grades one to six inclusive in the public 
school. The Uniform Lessons will be continued, but will 
now be recognized, in the publications of the Committee, 
as an alternative course, moving in a six-year cycle, for the 
use of pupils who are twelve years of age or more. 

The intimate relation of the Divinity School of a great 
university to this educational revival is so clear, and the 
character of the contribution which it should make to the 
educational service of the churches is so obvious, that one 
forebears the attempt to describe these relations. There is 
no part of the curriculum of a Divinity School, provided 
its curriculum is of functioning material, as it ought to be, 
which does not have direct bearing upon the problems and 
the service of religious education. It would be a woeful 
blunder to assume that religious education concerns itself 
primarily with methodology. It is useless to inquire how to 
teach religion unless we learn also what to teach and to 
what purpose. To the full solution of the problems of 
religious education every department of the Divinity 
School contributes. 

The particular functions of the department of Reli- 
gious Education in the Divinity School are: (i) to train 
men for professional employment in the teaching ministry 
or educational service of the churches; (2) to afford to 
men who are entering the pastoral service of the churches 
such training as shall fit them to understand the educa- 
tional problems and possible educational service of their 
churches, so that they may plan wisely and co-operate 
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intelligently with the director or superintendent who has 
immediate charge of this work, and that they may be able 
themselves to supervise or direct it in case that should be 
necessary; to give them also such an understanding of 
what education is, and such a view of the relations of edu- 
cation and religion, that they may conceive the whole of 
the life and work of the churches which they serve in 
terms which are genuinely educational because soundly 
constructive of human well-being and human character, 
and co-operative with all community forces making toward 
the same good ends; to help them so to understand the 
meaning of family life in its relation to the whole super- 
structure of society as well as to morality and religion, 
that they may as pastors enlist the parents of their con- 
gregation to be teachers of religion to their own children, 
and may give them helpful direction and aid; (3) to 
imdertake, through graduate students and members of the 
staff of the department, research, investigation and ex- 
periment in this comparatively new field, where much 
pioneer work is to be done; and, through association in 
such research, to fit a few men to take charge of like 
departments of religious education in colleges, universities 
and theological seminaries. 

Horace Bushnell, a graduate of Yale College and Yale 
Divinity School, did more than any other one man to 
awaken and to determine the character of the churches’ 
purpose in religious education; and the chair of Christian 
Nurture in this School fitly bears his name. May we not 
pray that a double portion of his spirit may rest upon us 
in these troublous days!* Converted in a revival, he com- 
bated the revivalism which ignores the natural channels 
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of God’s grace; elaborating a doctrine of Christian nur- 
ture through those diannels, he never lost sight of the 
ultimate dependence of all good upon the converting 
power of the Spirit of God. Not evangelism or religious 
education, but evangelism through religious education, is 
the expression of his conviction — a conviction which the 
churches of to-day must make their own if they are to 
meet the challenge of the twentieth century and render to 
it the service which it most needs. 
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H enry DRUMMOND once defined Evangel- 
ism as the methods of presenting truth to men’s 
minds in any form. Object though we may to 
the all-inclusiveness of this definition, we cannot dismiss 
it without serious consideration. Yet one must be careful 
not to be misled by it. The mere presentation of a truth 
carries with it no guarantee of its acceptance. Under cer- 
tain conditions the presentation of truth to men’s minds 
in, any form may be evangelism, but it need not always be. 
Preaching, pastoral work and religious education can be 
carried on with or without the evangelistic note. It is one 
thing to reveal truth to men and women, either as indi- 
viduals or in groups, in such a way as to arouse in them 
intellectual convictions regarding that truth. It is another, 
and very different thing to prevail upon them to act de- 
liberately and whole-heartedly upon those convictions to 
obtain in their own lives certain definite results. In the 
first instance we are dealing with the presentation of 
truth; in the second, with the securing of its acceptance. 

Evangelism, as a specialized discipline of Practical 
Theology, is the science of the second of these two func- 
tions of the Christian ministry. The ultimate concern of 
the evangelist is, not that people should merely know 
about life, but that they should have it, and have it abun- 
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dantly. Just as Homiletics — ^the art of making and pre- 
senting a sermon — rests upon certain definite and estab- 
lished principles, so Evangelism — the art of getting folk 
to accept the truth that has been presented — ^has a special 
technique of its own. Proficiency in Evangelism as in 
Homiletics depends largely upon the amount and intensity 
of conscientious study and practice which has been de- 
voted to the mastery of these fundamentals of technique. 
It is beside the point for men to argue, as many Christian 
workers have, that they do not possess the evangelistic 
gift, unless they can first produce the evidence that they 
have subjected themselves to a rigid and thoroughgoing 
training in evangelistic method. 

Homiletics, the science of the presentation of Christian 
truth, has a well-developed and constantly growing litera- 
ture of its own. During the past decade an amazing num- 
ber of books have appeared by competent specialists on 
its history, theory and practice. We are fairly well agreed 
as to “the fundamental principles of public discourse as 
applied to the proclamation and teaching of divine truth 
in regular assemblies gathered for the purpose of Christian 
worship.” Somewhat less extensive, but by no means in- 
adequate, is the literature of the administration and care 
of a parish — the technique of “the conservation, direction 
and utilization of the body of Christian impulse created 
by worship and preaching so that it shall find useful ex- 
pression in the varied forms of life to which the Church 
is called to minister.” The rapid development of the litera- 
ture of the history, theory and organization of Religious 
Education — ^that new science of the nurture of the soul 
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through graded study — ^is so striking that reference to it 
seems scarcely necessary. 

Meanwhile how fares it with the science of securing the 
acceptance of Christian truth by those to whom it has 
been proclaimed and taught? At the present time no de- 
partment of Practical Theology shows as wide divergences 
of opinion among students of the theory in matters of defi- 
nition and goal, classification, methodology, and the whole 
question of relationships to other fields as does Evan- 
gelism. In recent encyclopedias of religious knowledge 
Evangelism as a discipline is either left out of account 
altogether, or treated doctrinally under the head of Evan- 
gelicalism, or relegated to the discussion of such an abnor- 
mal phase as Revivalism, with which it is regarded as 
identical. There exists to-day no adequate critical survey 
of the attempts made in the past to secure from men and 
women the acceptance of Christian truth as distinct from 
its presentation to them. In other words we still lack “The 
History of Evangelism in the Expansion of Christianity.” 
Few theological seminaries offer thoroughgoing seminars 
in evangelistic theory, or adequate courses in its practice. 
The literature which is appearing is, for the most part, 
hortatory, emphasizing the fact that something ought to 
be done, but with little clear grasp of what should be done 
and how. Meanwhile, in the world of action, the technique 
of advertising and salesmanship, based upon a mechanistic 
psychology of appeal and response, has developed with 
such startling success, that Theology in many quarters 
seems ready to barter its God-given birthright of soul 
transformation for a pottage of temporary success with 
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what have been well characterized as “psychological sub- 
stitutes for the spiritual.” 

It is unfortunate that the commonly accepted connota- 
tion of the word “Evangelism” springs from a figure used, 
it is true, by our Lord at the very beginning of his minis- 
try, but never used save on that one occasion, and em- 
ployed then solely to arrest the attention and enlist the 
interest of men of a certain occupation by talking in terms 
of that occupation. To two fishermen (Peter nnd Andrew) 
Jesus said: “Come ye after me and I will make you fishers 
of men. Hereafter ye shall take men (rather than fish) 
alive.” No one would deny that this is what is incidentally 
accomplished by the evangelist. But the catching of men 
cannot be accepted as even a partial definition of the pur- 
pose of evangelism. Not all those who fish for men are 
evangelists. Such expert anglers as the book or insurance 
agent, the solicitor for investment securities, the financial 
canvasser, the membership drive committeeman, trained 
in the psychology of advertising and of salesmanship, are 
not, save in rare instances, evangelists. Too often, it is to 
be feared, the only “good news” and “glad tidings of great 
joy” connected with their operations is the glow of satis- 
faction in their own hearts because they have landed a big 
fish or a big string of fish at the close of the day’s work. 
What “good news,” pray, can it be for the fish to be told 
that it has been caught and is to be exhibited as a victim 
of the triumph of human wile? Such personal exultation 
on the part of the practitioner Jesus promptly checked 
and rebuked when the Seventy, returning from an evan- 
gelistic campaign, began to boast about their catch. “Re- 
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joice not,” He said, “that you have subjected others — even 
devils.” 

And yet, despite this unmistakable rebuke of our Lord, 
and in the face of His own clear statement of the object of 
His evangelistic effort — ^“I came that they may have life 
and may have it abundantly” — ^we persist in allowing what 
might be called the salesmanship theory of evangelism to 
color all our thinking and to influence much of our prac- 
tice. “Evangelism,” according to Harry F. Ward, “is the 
aggressive attempt to secure individuals for organized 
Christianity”; in other words, a fishing operation, — a 
membership drive for an ecclesiastical social club. And 
largely because we approach men with our eyes upon the 
catch — to get life for our own organized purposes, with 
incidental stars for our crowns — rather than to give life to 
those for whom we work. Evangelism, which ought to be 
the most cheering and heartening word in our language, 
is to-day avoided and looked upon with distrust by many 
men, including both laity, who instinctively shrink from 
being caught, and such of the ministry as possess that 
greatest of all the spiritual gifts, an innate reverence for 
other peoples’ personalities. 

Now the primary object of evangelism is not to get, 
but to give. The good news, the glad tidings of joy, the 
great light, are for the subject, not for the practitioner. In 
the radiance of this ultimate truth, the figure of the fisher- 
men, used but once by Jesus, fades from sight, and those j 
of the physician, the teacher and the shepherd, employed' 
constantly by Him, come into abiding prominence. Evan- 
gelism, from Jesus’ standpoint, is the art of influencing 
men and women to lay hold on a more complete life. The 
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good news is that men and women can attain that more 
complete life — that one consciously inferior, wrong, 
divided or unhappy, can become consciously superior, 
right, united and happy by a deliberate act of his will in 
laying hold of a divine power outside himself. “You and I 
cannot make men righteous, or peaceful, or joyful. God 
does that if a man will let Him come in. Our task is simply 
that of guides to point the way and of persistent advocates 
of that way. Whether or not a man will take the way de- 
pends, after all has been said and done, solely on his own 
conscious act of decision. We may help a man to come to 
the place where he is ready to make that decision, or we 
may hinder him from it. We may through undue pressure 
persuade him to say he has taken the way when he has not. 
We may even force him into the way for a little season; 
but we cannot compel him to travel it for long unless he 
deliberately and wholeheartedly chooses to do so. The 
object of evangelism is to influence men and women 
through the application of certain definite principles which 
underlie the psychology of all Christian appeal and re- 
sponse to decide deliberately and wholeheartedly to take 
that way which leads to fulness of life.” 

The commonly accepted classification of evangelism is 
into two kinds — p ersonal and p ublic — a purely quantita- 
tive distinction, depending upon whether the evangelist 
deals with one single individual or with a group of men. 
In actual practice, these terms personal and public have 
come to be synonymous with private and public. Personal 
evangelism is supposed to be a strictly private interview, 
with one single individual apart from all others, some- 
thing occult, intimate, secret, with doors closed and with 
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all possibility of interruption entirely removed. Nothing 
will do more to convince one of the inadequacy of this 
quantitative definition, and of its serious practical psycho- 
logical consequences, than a study of the evangelism of 
Jesus. If we except three groups of cases — (i) His formal 
evangelistic addresses to masses of men, (2) His dealings 
with the Scribes and Pharisees, and (3) His training of 
the Twelve — which, as we shall presently see, were dis- 
tinct specialized types of evangelism, there still remain at 
least seventy cases in the gospel records of what may 
properly be termed His personal evangelism. And it is a 
striking fact that in not over a half dozen of these seventy 
or more cases did he hold what could be designated a pri- 
vate interview. In the attempt to recall cases of private 
interviews, the mind reverts at once to Nicodemus and to 
the Woman of Samaria, but it stops there. And it must not 
be forgotten that the environment of the Nicodemus inter- 
view was not of Jesus’ choosing, while the well at which 
He met the Woman of Samaria was the public service 
station of the town where one would be most liable to 
interruption. It was merely chance which secured condi- 
tions of intimacy for a few moments, nor were these long 
maintained or considered essential by Jesus. But beyond 
these two, what others ? In others which we have instinc- 
tively come to regard as personal, largely because of the 
prominence of the person addressed — Zaccheus, the Rich 
Young Ruler, Simon the Pharisee, Martha — th.ere was 
invariably a periphery of interested auditors and observ- 
ers; and one often queries with which of the two parties, 
the person addressed or the onlookers, the personal evan- 
gelism was most effective. 
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Clearly the meaning whidh we have come to attach to 
the word “personal” is wrong. Our definitions of different 
types of evangelism must not be quantitative, but qualita- 
tive, depending not on how many people were addressed — 
whether one or a group — ^but on what kind of approach 
was made. For personal evangelism, according to Jesus’ 
way of thinking, could be carried on with twelve men at 
once just as well as with one man. Who would deny that 
the washing of the disciples’ feet was an instance of per- 
sonal evangelism! If the approach made to the wills of 
twelve men at once, or to the will of one man alone, is 
personal — in other words, if the methods employed are the 
intimate personal processes of friendship — then personal 
evangelism has been attempted. Otherwise not. 

From a qualitative standpoint, then, we shall recognize 
at least four different kinds of evangelism — four ways of 
bringing good news to men. The first of these is formal 
evangelism, often in^adequately defined as “public evangel- 
ism.” Formal evangelism is the attempt to influence a 
single human will or the corporate will of a group to lay 
hold upon more abundant life through formal persuasion. 
It seeks to give men the information on the basis of which 
a right decision may be reached, and its ahn is the estab- 
lishment of truth. John Watson, to distinguish it from 
revivalism, used Drummond’s phrase, “The New Evan- 
gelism.” It is concerned largely with Apologetics, and is 
often the only approach that is necessary in dealing with 
intellectually honest men. It is pre-eminently the type to 
be used at the start with the student class. The case of 
Philip and the Eimuch, persistently classified in the hand- 
books as a perfect example of personal evangelism simply 
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because no third party was present, is in reality not a case 
of personal evangelism at all. There is no evidence that 
Philip employed any of the intimate personal processes of 
friendship in dealing with his man. We are told that he 
sat down with him and preached unto him Jesus — a formal 
presentation of an apologetic. At the close of the state- 
ment the Eunuch, an honest man, without further urging, 
said, “Behold, here is water; what doth hinder me to be 
baptized?” Generally, however, since just as effective 
results can be obtained when formal apologetic appeal is 
made to a number of men as when the argument is repeated 
to each individual alone in turn, and since there is a 
greater gain in the saving of time and effort in mass apolo- 
getic preaching, formal evangelism is employed with 
groups. Yet every Christian worker can recall cases where 
he has spent an hour or even an evening with an individual 
in the seclusion of the study pressing home the claims of 
Jesus in purely formal fashion. 

A second method of evangelism might be called, for 
want of a better term, dynamic — the attempt to influence 
a single human will or the corporate will of a group to lay 
hold upon more abundant life through direct action. It is 
at the basis of much of what is technically called “social 
evangelism” (a misnomer, since all real evangelism of 
whatever type must be social), but it is just as essential in 
dealing with certain classes of individuals. Its aim is the 
securing of justice and it is concerned primarily with 
removing — often with the knife — ^those causes which pre- 
vent a man or a group from coming to a right decision. A 
careful study reveals the fact that it is the imderlying 
method in most public revivalism of the orthodox type, 
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which is generally designed to arouse the public conscience 
against some one outstanding sin in a community. The 
lawyer and the courts — ^including the court of public 
opinion — the dean in a college or university, the father in 
the family, are suggestive of its necessity and illustrate its 
field of action. Jesus employed it largely in dealing with a 
special class — the Scribes and Pharisees — and it is the 
kind of effort most generally effective with the hardened 
heart. At the start the dynamic evangelist does not appear 
to the subject in his true light as a bringer of good news, 
a reason for the opposition which dynamic evangelism, 
especially revivalism, often arouses. It is good news of 
which the subject is not as yet cognizant. He must first 
escape through the travail of personal suffering from the 
miasma of the fool’s paradise in which he has been, and 
still is, blindly living. But when he is once released, his 
gratitude knows no bounds for the hidden good news 
which the application of the inexorable laws of justice to 
his case has opened his eyes to see and his ears to hear. 
The evangelist must here anticipate the future mental 
state of his subject. 

A third type of evangelism is educational — the attempt 
to influence a single human will or the corporate will of a 
group to make that decision which leads to fulness of life 
through nurture. Its aim is growth and it strives to create 
an environment in which it is easier for one to come to a 
right decision. It relies much upon suggestion and the 
stimulation of imitation in the subject. This was the 
method employed by Jesus in dealing with the Twelve, 
both as individuals and as a group. Its field is illustrated 
by such types as the teacher, the nurse and the mother. It 
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has sometimes been wrongly regarded by its sponsors as 
an end in itself, not as a means. There are those who have 
argued that nurture can, through its processes, furnish 
fulness of life to the subject unconsciously to him and with 
no effort on his part. But without challenging any of its 
other claims as extravagant — even the one that it is the most 
effective t5rpe with the majority of normal human beings — 
we cannot grant that educational evangelism at its best can 
do more than lead men and women to the point of decision 
or enlistment with a somewhat greater antecedent probabil- 
ity that their final decision will be right than is the case 
with the other methods. No man or woman oozes uncon- 
sciously into the kingdom of God. In the final analysis, 
all enlist and every soldier knows when he enlisted. No 
one to-day insists on sudden, catastrophic spiritual experi- 
ences, but we must still insist on definite ones. The pro- 
cesses leading up to the enlistment may have been gradual 
and extended over many months, but the final act of de- 
cision was a conscious one made by the individual him- 
self. “No thoughtful man can look into the eyes of a group 
of school boys or college men, as they stand on life’s 
threshold eager, ingenuous, responsive, with powers un- 
abated, without picturing to himself in fancy what they 
may become. Some are to make a success of life; others, 
complete or partial failure. So much is certain. But no 
man, not even the most skilled analyst of human charac- 
ter, can predict in which of even these two broadest of 
divisions — ^the successes or failures — ^any one of the group 
will be found when life’s work is done. Gladly would we 
give our all to make just this one fundamental choice be- 
tween success or failure for even the least of the group, 
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but this we are sadly conscious we cannot do. This lad 
who sits before me with the intuitive response to a new 
truth as I speak, with all the advantages that wealth and 
education and environment can offer, I may find ten years 
from now a blear-eyed club man in some great metropoli- 
tan center, cynical, restless, indifferent to all higher aspira- 
tions. Educational evangelism of home and school and 
church made it easier for him to enlist on the right side; 
but after all was said and done, he was master of whether 
he would enlist or not. The blood of many families and 
tribes and races was mingled in his veins. There were 
many men potential in him, and which of them was to 
emerge he himself irrevocably chose by a thousand silent 
moral preferences. Before the sovereign power of decision 
of a lad of seventeen, even the educational evangelist 
stands helpless.” 

How, then, shall we distinguish from the three methods 
of evangelism already described — formal, dynamic and 
educational — the fourth and last, which we designate as 
personal? Personal evangelism is the act of influencing a 
single human will or the corporate will of a group to make 
that decision which leads to greater fulness of life through 
the processes of friendship. At least four of these stand 
out with distinctness in the practice of Jesus, — ^gift, self- 
revelation, the woimds of love, and vicarious suffering. 
Whenever the evangelist opens his heart to others and 
takes them into his confidence, so that what he is, as much 
as what he says, speaks to men, whether he be addressing 
himself to one man or to a thousand, he is employing per- 
sonal evangelism. Practically all of Dwight L. Moody’s 
and Henry Drummond’s public evangelistic addresses were 
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of this sort. This method of approach leads more imme- 
diately to the heart of a man than formal persuasion or 
direct action, or nurture, and deals more intimately -with 
the final decision itself than with the processes leading up 
to it. The object of personal evangelism is the evoking of 
loyalty, and it is the most nearly universal of all the 
methods, for while the first three types — formal, dynamic 
and educational — require in general the professionally 
trained specialist, personal evangelism can be practiced 
by any man without special academic training. Although 
there is no inherent necessity for the fact, it is probably 
true that the most effective examples of it are to be found 
among the underprivileged. Jesus chose the Twelve from 
that class. The generosity, open-heartedness, directness and 
self-sacrifice of some of the woodsmen with and through 
whom the writer has worked for a quarter of a century 
in the Massachusetts hills find few parallels in urban and 
academic life. And the same was often strikingly true of 
the American doughboy in the army, when contrasted with 
the officer. It is time that the Church of God, instead of( 
relying almost entirely in its great task of securing the 
acceptance of truth upon a few highly trained formal, 
dynamic and educational specialists, should capitalize the 
wealth of evangelistic gifts of will and heart, as distinct 
from those of intellect, which lie undeveloped and undi- 
rected in the average man. 

Having formulated our definition and classification of 
evangelism, we may next ask what effect the scientific 
study of human consciousness has had, and is liable to 
have on its theory and practice. One thing is certain, — 
that it has not mitigated the awfulness of the consequences 
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of sin. A study of human consciousness and its physio- 
logical background reveals a possible hell for transgressors 
so scientifically certain that one might well hesitate to 
preach it in all its fulness. A single paragraph from An- 
gell’s Psychology will suffice: 

To make of the body, in which our habits are conserved, a 
friend and ally and not an enemy, is an ideal which should be 
strenuously and intelligently held out to every young person. 
One can never say at what precise moment it may become 
literally impossible to shake off a bad habit. But we know with 
perfect certainty that our nervous tissues are storing up every 
day the results of our actions, and the time is, therefore; sure 
to come when no amount of merely pious intention can redeem 
us from the penalty of our folly. 

In the face of such facts as these, there is but one thing 
that can save a man in the grip of habit from complete 
despair, and that is the assurance of the possibility of the 
entrance of the almighty redemptive power of a living 
God into his own life. 

A scientific study of human consciousness has restored 
to the evangelist his right to stress individual sins. For, 
after all, it matters and it matters tremendously whether 
a man be personally pure and honest and unselfish. The 
Hughlings-Jackson law, with its revelation of what stimu- 
lant, narcotic, sex in artificial contexts, surfeiting, the 
greed or gambling passion, and the self-passion actually 
do to the higher fimctional levels of a man’s brain cells — 
the progressive paralysis beginning with the highest levels 
of idea and ideal, then descending into the level of initia- 
tive, continually creeping downward until the judgment 
level is affected, and finally mastering the lowest level of 
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automatic functions — ^puts the whole subject of so-called 
negative Christianity, so extensively and so unfairly dis- 
credited in recent years, in an entirely new light as the 
indispensable preparation for positive Christian service 
and reveals a key to the solution of the whole problem of 
indifference in religion. Indifference is paralysis due to sin, 
and it begins with the highest levels. The new evangelism, 
instead of repeating the familiar generalization that sin 
keeps a man from God, proceeds to tell us what some of 
the specific sins are that keep a man from God and just 
how they work physiologically. It was this revelation 
which finally overthrew alcohol, and it is this which will 
finally sound the death knell of narcotic, of artificial sex 
stimulation — ^however subtly disguised in perverted art or 
literature or dance or movie — of gambling and the greed 
passion, and of the self-passion, individual or national. 

The scientific study of human consciousness has re- 
stored the validity of the claims for the normal mystical 
sense as distinct from mystical monomania, and this is all- 
important; for, in the final analysis, the evangelist’s task^ 
is simply this, to put a man in touch with the living God. 

It is when we attempt to define the outstanding human 
instinct to which appeal should be made by the evangelist 
in securing the acceptance of truth that we discover an- 
other error, serious in its practical consequences, which 
has persisted in organized evangelism since the early 
apostolic days, despite the fact that it goes contrary to the 
general practice of Jesus. It is not difficult to see why so 
large a number of evangelists, beginning with Peter and 
John, and continuing to the present day, have put primary 
emphasis on the instinct of fear in evangelistic appeal and 
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have reasoned of judgment to come. If one’s thinking on 
evangelism is at all under the spell of the salesmanship 
theory, the appeal to fear can be counted upon to bring 
more immediate and larger results of a certain tangible 
sort in h um an hearts than any other. When fear comes 
upon every soul, there is no question that numbers can be 
added day by day to any ecclesiastical organization which 
promises to deliver from the causes of that fear. 

But when one turns badi from the well-nigh universal 
practice of apostolic and post-apostolic evangelism to a 
study of the evangelism of Jesus, he is struck at once with 
the calmness which pervades the records. In place of the 
bustle and drive and pressure of the salesmanship theory, 
whose main appeal is to the instinct of fear in the desire to 
catch and get, one senses the calm of the physician or the 
shepherd, moving quietly from one to another of his 
charges, bringing hope and confidence and peace with 
every movement in the sincere desire to give. Rarely, it is 
true, our Lord plays upon the instinct of fear as a last 
resort in extreme cases where dynamic evangelism is the 
only alternative to arouse men to a realization of their 
actual condition, but the primary human instinct to which 
He appealed was one which has been for the most part 
overlooked in summaries of the human instincts, or hidden 
in such related forms as “acquisition” or “constructive- 
ness.” For want of a better term, it might be called the 
“logical instinct,” or the “instinct for perfection or com- 
pletion.” Professor Palmer has well characterized it as the 
craving for “organic wholeness.” It is easily enough 
recognizable in those quiet words of appeal of Jesus, 
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which never failed to evoke response: “If thou wouldst be 
perfect,” “Wouldst thou be made whole?” 

Central in Jesus’ approach to the human heart was this 
appeal to the instinct for perfection or completion. “Be ye 
therefore perfect even as your Father in Heaven is per- 
fect,” was the ideal He set before humanity. The man who 
began to build and was not able to finish had done vio- 
lence to a natural human instinct. Jesus’ prayer was that of 
all God had given Him, He should lose not one. He finis hed 
the work, he insisted, which God gave Him to do. The 
very figures in which He defined His theology rest upon 
the same idea. Sin is missing the mark — an imperfect score 
of sixty when shooting at the target, when it might have 
been the perfect score of one hundred. Hell is “Gehenna,” 
the rubbish heap where the imperfect aiid incomplete are’ 
scrapped. The salt that has lost its savor is thrown out to 
be trodden under the foot of man. Holiness is “wholeness.” 
Drummond once said that our ideal of what people are 
becomes to them the hope and pattern of what they may 
become. It was the latent perfected Peter which Jesus 
foresaw in the fractional Simon and disclosed to him 
which made of the latter the leader of the apostolic church. 

And if we were to sum up Paul’s ideals for his task of 
evangelism, it might well be in words which embody the 
working of the same instinct. “Finally, brethren, be per- 
fected”; “that ye may stand perfect”; “till we all attain 
unto a full grown man”; “I fill up on my part that which 
is lacking”; “that we may present every man perfect in 
Christ”; “unto the measure of the stature of the fulness 
of Christ”; “when that which is perfect is come, then that 
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which is in part shall be done away”; “I have finished my 
course.” 

It was the response to the appeal of this same instinct 
which marked the inception of the marvelous ministry of 
America’s greatest evangelist, Dwight L. Moody. In re- 
counting the incident, his biographer says: 

It was at this time that Mr. Moody heard the words that 
marked a new era in his life: “The world has yet to see what 
God will do with and for and through and in and by the man 
who is fully and wholly consecrated to Him.” “He said a man,” 
thought Moody, “he did not say a great man, nor a learned 
man, nor a rich man, nor a wise man, nor an eloquent man, nor 
a smart man, but simply a man. I am a man and it lies within 
the man himself whether he will or will not make that entire 
and full consecration. I will try my utmost to be that man.” 

Not only is the appeal to the instinct for perfection and 
completion the most powerftil one which the evangelist 
can employ in dealing with his subject, but it becomes in 
turn the impelling motive of his own effort with the indi- 
vidual. The ninety and nine are not enough; one must 
search for the lost hundredth sheep till it be found. This 
soul which stands before the evangelist in all its unloveli- 
ness and incompleteness must be made lovely and com- 
plete. The workman has seen the vision of what it may 
become. He too must finish the specific piece of work that 
has been given him to do with this particular life. Leave 
out of account the urge of the instinct for perfection and 
completion in a man’s life — ^not only for his self-realiza- 
tion, but that others may also realize their full selves — 
and there is nothing in the world so unreasonable as 
vicarious suffering. Take it into the reckoning, and the 
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mother, the teacher, the personal evangelist simply must 
suffer vicariously that the wayward son, the dull of intel- 
lect, the vacillating Simon may realize the vision of ^^the 
boy that might have been,” the ^^mind that found itself,” 
^'the soul built on the rock.” 

No one has sketched more clearly the field of Christian 
evangelism whether we are dealing with the individual or 
the corporate soul, than Lyman Abbott in a recent study 
of Dwight L. Moody. 

Every healthful man sometimes — some men at all times — 
looks back regretfully upon his past. He is conscious of blunders 
in judgment, aberrations of will, deliberate acts of wrong-doing, 
which have brought injury upon himself and upon others. He 
wishes that he could live again his life, or some particular crisis 
in his life. Sometimes this is a keen sense of shame for some 
specific deed done or duty neglected; sometimes a vague feeling 
of self-condemnation without clearly defined specific cause; 
sometimes a passing shadow, evanescent and uninfluential ; 
sometimes a morbid self-condemnation, depressing the spirits 
and tending toward despair. He who has never felt this sense 
of remorse in some one of its various forms is singularly lacking 
either in his memory, his ideals, or his power of sitting in judg- 
ment upon his own conduct and character. It is doubtful whether 
any desire which the human soul ever possessed is keener or 
more overmastering than the desire which sometimes possesses 
us, in certain phases of our experience, to be rid of our ineradi- 
cable past and to be permitted to begin life anew, unclogged 
and unburdened. 

The other spiritual hunger of the soul relates to the future. 
The soul is conscious of undeveloped possibilities in itself; it is 
spurred on, to it knows not what future, by unsatisfied aspira- 
tions. It longs to do and to be more, and rather to be than to do. 
It suffers what I may call “growing pains.” It has in the sphere 
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of mpral experience aspirations that may be compared to those 
which have summoned the greatest musicians and the greatest 
artists to their careers. This sense of unsatisfied aspiration 
differs from the sense of remorse in that it relates to the future, 
not to the past; the one is a consciousness of wrong committed 
or duty left undone, the other of life incomplete. The cry of the 
soul in the one experience is that of Paul: “Who shall deliver 
me from the body of this death?” The cry of the other is that of 
■Tennyson: 

“Oh, for a man to arise in me 
That the man that I am may cease to be.” 

The one is a craving for peace, the other for achievement. 

It is because the Christian religion is able to satisfy these 
two passionate desires -of the human soul — ^the desire for peace 
and the desire for achievement — ^that it possesses the attraction 
which the failures and the folly of its adherents may dimmish 
but cannot destroy. 

The business of the Church of God is to train its work- 
ers in the technique of helping all men to satisfy these two 
universal soul desires. Evangelism in the final analysis is 
neither the science of recruiting for Church membership — 
essential as this may be for the Church organization — 
nor the art of the mastery of human wills — flattering as 
this undoubtedly is to the practitioner. It is the honest 
attempt so effectively to convince a man or a group of men 
that his individual will or the corporate will of the group 
can and should be released from conscious inferiority and 
energized for more abundant living through the mighty 
d3mamic of God descending from above, that that indi- 
vidual or that group is willing to act on the conviction and 
fulfil the conditions to secure the result. 
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